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K'cn  the  worst  of  sinners,  I, 
Simply  on  the  Buddha  cry 
And,  safe  folded  in  his  breast, 
In  salvation's  sell  find  rest  : 
Though  eyes  have  I,  I  cannot  see, 

O  * 

For  lust  of  things  preventeth  me  ; 
But  his  great  mercy  never-ending 
Ever  lighteth  all  my  \vending. 

(77te  Right-Relief  Song  of  Invocation?) 


INTRODUCTION 

KURATA  HYAKUZO,  the  author  of  the  reading  drama 
Shukke  to  Sono  Dcshi,  of  which  this  book  is  a  scntence- 
for-sentence  translation,  was  born  in  1891  in  Sh5bara, 
a  secluded  little  village  some  fifty  miles  north  of 
Onomichi  in  Hiroshima  Ken.  He  comes  of  an  old 
family  which  has  for  generations  conducted  a  sub- 
stantial country  dry-goods  store  there  and  owns  a 
considerable  acreage  in  neighboring  rice-fields.  After 
graduating  with  a  good  record  from  his  provincial 
middle  school,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  the  First  High  School  in  Tokyo.  But 
he  read  what  appealed  to  him  rather  than  what  he 
was  told  to  read  and  left  school  without  completing 
the  course.  He  had  just  lost  his  two  elder  sisters, 
given  up  his  studies,  been  disappointed  in  love  and 
fallen  victim  to  an  incurable  tubercular  affliction  when, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  after  having  contemplated 
committing  suicide  and  determined  rather  to  fight  out 
his  life  to  its  nalural  end,  he  wrote  this,  the  first  and 
still  the  greatest  of  the  many  successes  which  have 
now  made  him  the  !  '  ;1  of  a  growing  group  of  young 
Japanese  who  find  in  his  writings  the  encouragement 
and  stimulus  to  help  them  brave  out  their  own 
difficulties. 

Shukkc   to   Sono   DcsJii  is   a  story  of  religion  and 
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love  woven  about  the  lives  of  Shinran  Shor.in  and 
his  disciples.  Shinran  (i  1 73  to  1 262)  was  the  founder 
of  the  Shin  sect  of  Buddhism,  the  outstanding  features 
of  which  are  its  doctrine  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
the  Buddha  Amida  and  its  recognition  of  a  normal 
married  life  for  priests  and  laymen.  It  is  to-day  the 
largest  and  most  influential  of  the  Buddhist  sects, 
having  over  19,000  temples,  nearly  1 5 ,OOO  priests, 
and  adherents  running  up  into  the  million.;.  Worship 
for  them  consists  of  the  sincere  recitation  of  the 
invocation  Namu  Amida  Bntsu,  "  Save  us,  oh  Amida 
Buddha  !  " 

Since  its  publication  in  1918,  SJmkkc  to  Sono  Deslti 
has  gone  through  well  over  a  hundred  editions.  It 
has  been  rearranged  for  stage  production  and,  after 
successful  presentation  before  crowded  and  almost 
worshipfully  attentive  houses  at  the  Imperial  Theatre 
and  the  Yuraku:'.a  in  Tokyo,  and  later  at  the  V-iniwaza 
in  Osaka,  is  ;>o\v  on  the  road  in  the  provinces.  And 
it  lias  been  the  immediate  cause  of  a  whole  flood  of 
books  on  the  life  of  Shinran  that  still  continue  to 
come  from  iho  press  in  undimiuishcd  numbers. 

Its  great  popularity  seems  to  be  due,  not  to  its 
being  good  propaganda  for  the  most  popular  of  the 
Buddhist  seels,  which  it  undoubtedly  i.-;,  nor  to  its 
being  a  historically  accurate  portrayal  of  the  greatest 
revolutionizing  figure  in  Japanese  Buddhism,  which 
it  certainly  is  not,  but  rather  to  the  sincere  and 
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moving  exposition  it  presents  of  the  religious  philoso- 
phy of  a  thinking  and  struggling  contemporary  in 
an  unsettled  hind  of  change.  In  Japan  lo-day,  as 
indeed  in  all  lands,  there  are  many  people  who  can- 
not believe  in  anything,  and  Kurata  offers  them  in 
story  form  what  he  b-'lieves  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
attitude  toward  life.  I  [is  story  is  packed  with  an- 
achronisms and  errors  of  fact.  His  Shinran  is  not 
the  historical  Shinran  ;  some  of  the  words  he  puts  into 
Shinran 's  mouth  were  sure'}'  never  spoken  by  any- 
body in  Kyoto  in  the  thirteenth  century.  lie  has 
simply  uiko:i  a  great  and  admired  teacher  whose 
heart  looks  :o  him  like  his  own  and,  without  violent 
wrenching,  made  him  the  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  his  own  convictions. 

And  where  did  lie  get  the  terms  with  which  to 
understand  and  in  winch  to  clothe  those  convictions? 
lie  got  them  everywhere,  just  as  every  modern 
Japanese  writer  does,  out  of  his  everyday  life,  out 
of  his  reading  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  western 
literature,  out  of  Buddhism  and  out  of  Christianity. 
He  makes  no  distinction  between  them,  but  having 
taken  them  all  for  his  own,  uses  them  as  his  own. 
His  book  may  be  called  a  twentieth  century  labora- 
tory demonstration  of -.hat  process  of  borrowing  and 
adaptation  that  has  through  the  ages  altered  all 
religions.  Some  Buddhist  critics  have  avowed  that 
Shinran  must  be  weeping  in  his  grave  at  the  picture 
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Kurata  has  drawn  of  him.  Some  foreign  Christians 
will  surely  call  parts  of  the  book  deliberate  steals. 
But  other  followers  of  Shinran  have  pointed  out  that 
if  that  generous  reformer  were  living  to-day,  his 
teachings  to  the  people  of  Japan  would  be  less  unlike 
those  of  Kurata  than  the  illiberal  critics  suppose. 
And  many  liberal  Christians,  too,  care  more  for  the 
teaching  than  for  its  identification  and  will  find  this 
book  a  mixture  in  which  their  favorite  beliefs  are 
working  as  a  leaven.  Whatever  others  may  think, 
Kurata  Hyakuzo  is  evidently  a  serious  man  fighting 
death  with  his  art  and  breathing  into  that  art  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  vital  message.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  "  Last  Supper  "  and  "  Mona  Lisa  "  hang 
together  on  the  wall  by  his  sickbed  at  Omori  near 
Tokyo  and  speak  eloquently  of  two  different  loves  he 
has  added  to  liis  Japanese  birthright,  one  the  love  of 
the  man  Jesus  and  the  other  the  love  of  the  feminine 
soul. 

I  have  limited  myself  to  the  task  of  making  a 
faithful  translation  of  the  words  of  the  author.  Where 
the  text  contains  expressions  employed  in  Christian 
phraseology,  I  have  tried  carefully  not  to  read  into 
them  either  more  or  less  than  their  natural  content. 
Hitsuji  should  certainly  be  rendered  "  sheep  "  de- 
spite its  unnatural  use  as  a  Japanese  religious  meta- 
phor, but  whether  ddji  no  mure,  literally  "  a  bevy 
of  boys  ",  the  ddji  of  which  is  a  word  ordinarily  used 
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to  designate  the  youths  who  wait  upon  saintly  per- 
sons in  the  East,  should  be  turned  into  the  I  lebrew 
word  "  cherubim,"  is  at  least  open  to  question.  ?>Iy 
only  deliberate  departure  from  the  original,  however, 
has  been  in  the  rearrangement,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  of  some  of  the  material  at  the  heads  of  acts 
and  scenes  and,  here  and  there,  of  the  paragraphing 
of  stage  directions.  The  Japanese  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  has  been  used  throughout,  and  all 
Japanese  titles  of  courtesy  have  been  retained. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  author  for  his  kind  permission 
to  publish  this  translation  and  to  my  friend  and 
neighbor,  Mr.  Nagura  Jird,  for  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance that  makes  me  believe  I  have  approached 
accuracy  in  my  work. 

GLENN  \V.  SHAW. 
Yamaguchi,  June  3,  1922. 
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INDUCTION 

MouTAi.rrv — A  VISION  THAT  CAMK  TO  MK 
OXOK  o\  A  DAY 

Muii  (-^iil/ai:^  iw  1  lie  face  of  the  car'.'i).  I  am  born. 
And  bathed  in  sunlight  and  breathing  in  the  at- 
mosphere, 1  live.  Truly  I  live.  See  !  That  beauti- 
fully colored  arch  of  a  sky!  And  this  black  earth 
on  whi.:h  .he.se  ::aked  feet  of  mine  walk  with  firm 
step  !  Luxuriant  trees  and  grasses,  flying  and  frisking 
birds  and  beasts,  and  belter  still,  the  preciousncss  of 
woman,  the  love  of  children,— ah,  I  would  live,  I 
would  live  !  (Pauses.)  Up  to  this  day,  I  have  knou  a 
all  manner  of  grief.  I>u;  the  more  I  suffer,  the  more 
I  like  this  world.  Ah,  strange  world!  I  cling  to 
thee.  Lovable  Shaij.L  !  I  would  play  in  the  forests 
of  worldly  passion.''.  I  would  live  a  thousand,  nay, 
ten  thousand  years.  Forever  !  Forever  ! 

(A  Bang  :;•/://  cohered  face  appears.} 

Bd-:g.     What  ore  you  ? 

Man.     I'm  a  man. 

Being.      Then  you're  a  tiling  Lhat  die-,  aren't  you? 

Man.     I'm  alive.     That's  ah  I  k":0-.\ . 

Being.     You  evade  a^ai'i,  I  se  . 
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Man.  My  father  died.  My  father's  father,  too. 
Oh,  many  of  my  beloved  neighbors  also  have  died. 
But  that  I  shall  die,  I  cannot  believe. 

Being.     You're  spoilt,  aren't  you  ? 

Man  (after  a  moment's  hesitation}.  In  truth,  I'm 
afraid.  I  fear  I  may  die.  Ah,  you've  looked 
through  my  heart.  The  truth  is,  I  think  I  may  die. 
For  from  the  beginning,  my  ancestors,  the  wise  patri- 
archs, have  called  themselves  mortal. 

Being.  It's  the  truth.  Like  birds  and  beasts, 
grasses  and  trees,  fishes  and  shells,  you  die. 

Man.  Who  are  you  ?  You  who  speak  with  these 
words  of  authority  ? 

Being.  I'm  the  servant  of  that  which  never  dies. 
Don't  you  know  me  ? 

Man.    I  seem  to  know  you,  but — no,  I  don't,  after  all. 

Being.  Often  you  seem  to  call  my  name.  Espe- 
cially of  late,  so  often  as  to  vex  me. 

Man.  Then  is  it  possible  that  you —  Humbly  I 
beg  you  to  take  off  your  veil  and  let  me  see  your  face 
but  once. 

Being.  I  don't  show  my  face  to  mortals.  To 
things  that  die. 

Man.     Why  not  ? 

Being.  Because  if  seen  of  a  mortal,  I'd  die  of 
shame. 

Man.  In  the  words  "  thing  that  dies,"  I  hear 
what  seems  to  be  a  meaning  of  contempt. 
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/icing.  That's  bccar.se  death  conies  of  sin.  The 
sinless  live  eternally.  "  Tiling  that  dies  "  is  identical 
with  "  sinner  ". 

Alan.     Then  do  you  say  that  all  men  are  sinners? 
Being.     They're  all  had.     The  price  of  sin  is  death. 
(Disappears.) 

A  fan.  This  was  he.  That's  certain.  What  on 
earth  is  lie,  illusion  or  actuality  ?  At  first  I  was  sure 
he  was  a  phantom.  But  gradually  I  reached  the 
point  where  I  couldn't  believe  it,  for  his  terrible  power 
<  >f  destruction  is  too  plain.  If  lie's  real,  \\  hat  on  earth 
is  he?  I'd  like  to  see  what  he  really  is.  If  I  but 
knew  that,  I'd  not  fear  him.  Because,  knowing  the 
real  nature  of  those  fearful  things,  fire  and  water,  ! 
use  them  according  to  their  own  laws  and  make  them 
turn  the  wheels  of  my  mills  and  heat  my  furnaces. 
I'd  like  to  know  his  laws.  I'd  like  to  get  hold  of  his 
real  being.  Otherwise  my  life  will  always  be  threaten- 
ed. It's  my  misfortune  that  I've  mad.:  his  acquaint- 
ance. But  my  wisdom  also  has  grown.  Ah,  but 
he's  fearful  ! 

Being-  {reappearing).     You  called  me  again,  didn't 
you  ? 

Atari.     I  want  to  see  your  face. 
Being.     It  cannot  be. 
Man.     Not  possibly  ? 

Being.     That   wish  is   beyond  your  station.      So 
long  as  your  eyes  are  impure. 
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Man.     Not  though  I  make  you  ? 

Being.     You  poor  thing  ! 

(Man   extends  his  hand  and  tries  to  take  off  the 

Being.  Cursed  be  that  hand  !  (Distant  thunder 
rolls.  Man  falls  to  his  knees.  A  phantom  pro- 
cession appears} 

Being.     Behold ! 

Man.  A  line  of  birds,  beasts  and  creeping  things 
goes  by.  The  eagle  controls  the  dove,  the  wolf 
oppresses  the  sheep,  and  the  snake  lords  it  over  the 
frog.  But  he  who  rides  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
on  a  horse,  clad  in  mail  and  armed  with  bow  and 
arrow,  looks  like  a  man. 

Being.     He  leads  the  whole  procession. 

Man.     He's  their  conqueror. 

Being.     And  the  most  pitiful  of  all  pitiful  things. 

Man.  Ah,  he's  clapped  spur  to  his  horse,  and 
all  have  broken  into  a  charge.  (Boisterous  music  is 
heard.}  Just  like  a  tempest.  Where  can  they  be 
going  so  rapidly  ? 

Being.  To  destruction.  To  that  place  where  go 
all  who  know  me  not. 

Man.     Oh ! 

(The  procession  passes  on.  The  stormy  music  gra- 
dually calms  down  and  changes  into  a  quiet  dream 
tune.  A  new  vision  appears} 

Being.     Behold ! 
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Man.  It's  a  young  man  and  woman,  isn't  it  ?  He 
embraces  her  with  his  strong  arms.  And  she  buries 
her  face  on  his  breast.  Her  black  hair  quivers  on 
her  pearly  shoulders.  She  must  be  intoxicated  with 
sweet  delight. 

Being.     Look  well. 

Man  (looking  intently}.  Ah,  she's  crying.  He 
talks  to  her  and  sighs.  He  looks  lonely. 

Being.  They're  beginning  to  know  that  happiness 
breaks. 

Man.     Aren't  they  calling  you  ? 

Being.  They've  begun  to  think  of  me.  But  they 
naturally  shrink  from  calling  me.  They're  deceiving 
themselves. 

Man.  The  man  tries  to  take  her  in  his  arms  again. 
But  this  time  she  resists  and  gets  away.  And  she's 
cursing  him.  He  seizes  her.  lie  pulls  her  by  main 

force  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. Ah,  look 

out !     (He  cries.}     Ah  ! 

Being.  It's  the  mistaken  fall  of  those  who  see  me 
not  directly. 

(77/6'  music  s'o^s  and  the  vision  vanishes.) 

Man.  I  acknov.  ledge  you.  I  look  straight  at  you. 
I'm  importunate  to  see  your  real  nature. 

Being.  With  the  intelligence  of  a  little  mon- 
key, eh?  With  an  intelligence  that  goes  round 
surfaces,  but  can't  possibly  go  to  the  heart  of 
things. 
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Man.  I  acknowledge  your  power.  Your  power 
of  destruction.  \Yhy  do  you  destroy  things  ? 

Being.  To  temper  the  unbreakable  and  imper- 
ishable. 

Man.  I  seek  .such  imperishable  things.  Ever 
since  meeting  you,  I've  been  looking  for  something 
you  can't  break. 

Being.     Have  you' found  it? 

Man.  Not  yet.  You've  broken  everything  I 
thought  permanent.  Desire  of  conquest,  friendship, 
love,  learning. 

Being.  It'n  my  work  to  destroy  all  things  that 
deserve  destruction.  (A  pause.) 

Man.  I've  found  what  looks  to  be  permanent. 
This  time  there's  no  mistake. 

Being.     What  ? 

Man.  My  child.  Though  I  grow  weak  and  die, 
my  child  lives  on  with  new  strength.  I  breathe  my 
desires  into  his  soul. 

Being.     You  don't  kno\v  yet,  I  >ce. 

Man.     What  ? 

Being.     Your  son  is  dead. 

Man.  What !  (Grows  sickly  pale.)  Is  such  a 
tiling  possible  ? 

Being.     The  bad  news  will  be  here  shortly. 

Man.  It  was  only  this  morning  a  letter  came 
saying  he  was  studying  in  good  health. 

Being.     He  died  just  after  noon. 
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Man.     It's  a  lie. 
(The  Being  present's  silence. } 

Man  (staring).      Ah,  there's  truth  in  your  attitude. 
(//lifelessly.}     It's  all  over  ! 
In  ing.     Good-bye. 

Man  (excited).  Wait.  My  son  way  concealing 
some  illness,  wasn't  he?  Thinking  not  to  worry  his 
poor  father. 

J'fing.      lie  was  the  liveliest  of  all  hi.;  class. 
Man.       Did    he    fight   a   duel?      To   strike   clou  n 
some  discourteous  insulter  ?     For  lie  pri/ed  his   good 
name. 

Being.     No. 

Man.     Then  ho\v  did  he  die? 
fidng.     1  Ie  fell  from  a  chimney. 
(Man  becomes  like  one  struck  dumb.') 
Being.     Vp  to  within  two  minutes  before,  he   was 
talking   merrily   with  his   friends   on    a   sunlit    lawn. 
Then   one   of  them,   upon   a    sudden    impulse,    said, 
"  Won't  somebody  show  us  how  to  climb   that   chin:., 
ney  ?  "     Your  son,  also  in  caprice  and  thinking  in  his 
lovable   and   humorous  heart   to   give   his  friends   a 
laugh,   said   gayly,   "  I'll  give  her  a  try,"  and  began 
to  climb.     The  rest  praised  his  nimble-ness.     But  the 
spike  step  at  the  very  top  was  rotten. 
Man.     Oh ! 

Being.     Men  said  the  degenerate,  cliimney-sweep 
v\  ho  came  later  in  the  afternoon  was  a  lucky  man. 
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Man  (groaning).  It's  art.  The  permanent  thing 
is  art.  I'll  mix  my  colors  with  my  tears.  I'll  paint 
into  my  canvas  that  which  can't  be  broken. 

Being.  When  it  comes  to  that,  I  say  not  whether 
it  be  permanent  or  not.  But  you  don't  forget  your 
illness,  do  you  ? 

Man.  Not  for  a  moment.  When  you  took  my 
health  from  me,  my  misfortunes  began.  And  I  first 
knew  you  then.  Since  that  time,  how  I've  suffered  ! 

Being.  If  your  temperature  goes  up  t\vo  degrees, 
you'll  have  to  throw  away  your  brush. 

Man.     Oh ! 

Being.  Do  you  think  that  impossible  ?  Even 
now  don't  you  have  fever  every  da}7  ? 

Man.  It's  prayer.  The  permanent  tiling  is  prayer. 
Though  I  can't  move  in  my  bed,  I  can  close  my  eyes 
and  pray. 

Being.  If  a  single  blow  disturbs  the  balance  of 
your  head,  you'll  talk  silly  nonsense  widi  the  mouth 
that  has  prayed  till  now,  and  with  the  hands  so  admi- 
rably folded  till  now,  you'll  do  filthy  things  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Like  a  monkey  in  a  zoo. 

Man  (staggering).     Such  things  are  impossible. 

Being.  They're  possible.  For  example,  recently 
your  fellows  have  been  killing  each  other  by  the 
millions,  and  there's  no  telling  how  many  such  idiots 
have  come  of  it. 

Man.     You're  too  cruel. 
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Being.     Simply  according  to  your  deserts. 

(77/1.'  cry  of  thing  things,  birds  and  beasts  icitkout 
number,  arises.} 

Man  (afraid}.     That  cry  ? 

Being.  It's  the  curse  of  the  creatures  you've 
killed. 

Man.     Ah.     (fie  presses  his  head  in  /its  hands.) 

Feing.  You're  a  tiling  born  of  adultery.  Though 
you  hide  it  under  the  name  of  love. 

Man.     Leave  off  the  numbering  of  mv  sins. 

o  * 

lacing.     For  they're  numberless. 

Man.  I  couldn't  live  without  eating  these,  and 
I'm  so  made  that  I  can't  reproduce  without  aduhcry. 

Being:     That's  the  lot  of  mortals. 

Man  (pleadingly).     Pity  the  sufferings  of  nun. 

Being.     Compassion's  not  my  business. 

Alan.     \Yhy  not  ?  Ah,  why  not  ? 

Being.  It's  to  punish  !  (The  earth  trembles  furi- 
ously. Man  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Being  rani  sites. 
The  stage  is  pitch  dark.  The  noise  of  a  tempest 
arises.  Then  the  tumult  gradually  dies  down,  the 
stage  becomes  dimly  lighted,  a  pale  blue  sky  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  and  Man's  body  is  visible  stretched  out 
like  a  corpse.  Soft  music  plays.  Cherubim  appear 
adore  and  sing.) 

Cherubim.     Blessed  be  all  creatures  on  earth, 

Joy  be  to  the  Immortal's  dear  children. 

(The  Cherubim  vanish). 
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Alan  (standing  up  and  raising  Ids  face  to  heaven}, 
Iv.r,  far  away  is  the  blue  of  the  sky.  A  vague  long- 
ing pulls  me  thither.  I  have  the  sweet  feeling  of 
being  drawn  in.  I  begin  to  be  sure  that  this  world 
must  be  good.  I  can  no  longer  doubt  the  existence 
of  permanent  things.  I'm  surely  controlled  by  some 
power.  But  I'm  satisfied  that  I'm  controlled  with 
kindness.  As  if  the  acceptance  of  it  is  happiness 
itself.  I  go.  (Takes  two  or  three  steps  forward!)  To 
yonder  sky.  Till  my  soul  be  lifted  up. 

(Curtain.} 
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PERSONS  IN  THE  ACT 
IIixo  SAEMON,  aged  40. 
OKAXK,  his  wife,  aged   36. 
MATSUWAKA,    his    son    (after    talcing    the    tonsure 

called  Yuicn),  aged  11. 
SHINRAX,  aged  61. 
JIEN,  Shinran's  disciple,  aged  60. 
RYOKAX,  Shinran's  disciple,  aged  27. 

SCEXI:  I 

(The  house  of  I  Iixo  SA:-:MC;X.  yl  hearth  is  cut  into 
tlie  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  room.  A  spear  hangs  on 
the  moulding  and  on  the  ica'l  a  gun,  a  rush  hat, 
a  straw  raincoat,  and  such  t 'rings.  Toward  the  rig,';!: 
of  the  stage  stands  a  g.ite.  Outside,  a  small  open 
space  connects  rcitJi  a  path.  Snoiv  is  filed  deep,  s!io--j- 
ing  a  depression  only  where  //'v  path  runs.) 

Okane  (sewing  on  a  garment  beside  the  hearth). 
At  last  I've  got  this  much  done.  I  ought  to  finish  ia 
four  or  five  days.  Anyway  if  I  don't  get  it  clone  in 
a  hurry,  Ne\v  Year's  will  be  here.  Matsmvaka  will 
be  twelve  next  year.  I  wish  he'd  grow  up  quickly. 
I  really  feel  that  I'd  like  to  stretch  him  out.  (lenses.) 
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Which  reminds  me,  I  wonder  why  Saemon  Dono 
has  become  so  violent  of  late.  lie  seems  to  be  get- 
ting worse  and  worse.  Though  he  was  no  such  man 
back  in  our  native  place.  Really  I'm  anxious  about 
the  future.  (From  outside  comes  the  noise  of  the  storm 
blowing  I'}1.}  To-day  he  went  to  Kichisuke  Dono's 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  but  I  hops  no  trouble  conies  of  it 
(Stands  up,  opens  the  door,  and  looks  out  at  the  sky.) 
Oh,  it's  cold.  (Shivers.)  It's  snowing  again.  (Closes 
the  door  and  comes  to  the  hearth,  stirs  the  fire  with  the 
poker  and  holds  out  her  hands  to  the  heat.)  How  late 
Matsuwaka  is  to-day,  when  in  this  cold  he  ought  to 
come  back  quickly.  (Looks  about  her.)  It's  dark 
already.  (Stands  ,'//>,  takes  a  paper  lamp  out  of  a 
closet,  and  lights  it.  Offers  a  ta/cr  at  the  family 
shrine  and  prays  witJi  folded  hands.  Enter  MATSU- 
WAKA. His  color  is  bad.  He  is  dressed  in  clothes  iJiat 
make  him  loo7-:  puffy.  lie  opens  the  Iiouse  door.) 

Matsuwaka.  Mother,  I'm  back.  (Throws  down  a 
bundle  in  a  clolh  wrapper  and  his  copy-book.)  Oh, 
it's  cold,  it's  cold.  (Blows  his  breath  on  his 
fingers.) 

Okane.  Oh,  you're  back.  You  must  be  cold. 
Cornr,  warm  yourself.  Today  you're  very  late, 
aren't  you  ? 

Afatsuwaka  (going  up  to  the  hearth).  There  was 
a  party  at  the  teacher's.  All  of  us  were  invited. 
That's  why  I'm  late. 
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Okanc.  Was  there  ?  That's  fine.  Did  you  cat 
nicely  ? 

Matsu-caka.  Yes.  I  got  the  mark  of  the  pine  on 
ni}-  clean  copy. 

Okanc.  Did  you  ?  That's  fine.  Let's  sec  your 
copy-book  ;  the  time  before,  you  got  the  bamboo 
mark,  didn't  you  ?  (Takes  the  copy-book  from  MATSI" 
\VAKA  and  i\\-;:s  it.}  I  sec,  it's  "  I  le  who  touches 
cinnabar,  gets  red,"  isn't  it  ?  You've  become  much 
surer,  haven't  you?  It  vould  be  still  better  if  you 
arranged  your  characters  a  little  more  careful!}-.  This 
is  the  result  of  studying  hard.  (Pats  MATSUWAKA'S 
head.} 

filaismvaka.  Kichisuke  San's  boy  Kichiya  got  the 
plum  mark. 

Okanc.  Because  he's  mischievous  and  idle. 
(Pauses}  Here,  just  stand  up  a  minute.  (?»!ATSL-\VAKA 
stands  up.  SJic  tc.kcs  t/ie  length  of  his  kimono  -<:iih  a 
stick.}  Three  and  a  half  inches.  Then  I  must  make 
the  tuck  narro\v.  Your  kimono,  you  sec.  It'll  look 
fine  on  you.  O:i  Xe\v  Year's  day  you'll  put  it  on 
and  co  call  on  the  teacher. 

o 

Jlatsnivaka.     YYhen's  Xew  Year's  ? 
Okane.     Sleep  ten  more  nights  and  it'll  be  here. 
Matsuivaka.     Where's  father  ? 
Okanc.     Father's  gone  to  Kichisuke's.     He'll   be 
back  any  minute  now. 

Matsmvaka.     Kichisuke's  Kichiya  teases  me.    To- 
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day  again,  as  \ve  were  coming  back  from  our  lessons, 
they  all  said  bad  things  about  me. 

Okane.  What  ?  Said  bad  things  and  teased  you  ? 
Really  ? 

Matsuivaka.  1  Ic  called  father  a  bad  man  because, 
although  he's  an  outsider,  he  abuses  the  peasants, 
and  lie  kills  living  things. 

Okane.  Good  gracious!  (Looks  sad.}  Did  lie 
say  that  ? 

JHatsiiiViikti.  Yes.  Kichiya  said  since  my  father 
abused  his  father,  he'd  abuse  me,  and  he  threw  snow 
at  me. 

Okane.  1  Ic's  a  bad  boy.  It's  all  right.  I'll  tell 
the  teacher. 

MatsiKcaka.  No.  Once  when  I  told,  he  abused 
me  worse  than  before  on  the  way  home.  (Regret- 
fully.} lie  pushed  me  off  the  roadside  into  a  wet 
rice-field. 

Okane.  Gracious  !  Does  he  do  such  terrible 
things?  Don't  worry.  I'll  soon  fix  things  right 
for  you. 

Matsuivaka.     All  right.     (Nat Is  his  head.} 

Okane  (getting  a  plate  of  dried  persimmons  from  a 
closet}.  Come,  help  yourself  to  these.  They're  some 
I  dried  in  the  autimn.  I'm  going  to  the  kitchen  for 
a  moment.  (Goes  out  tJie  baek  door} 

(MATSUWAKA  eats  the  persimmons.  Then  he  looks 
around  him,  goes  up  in  front  of  the  household  shrine, 
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and  stands  gazing  ivonderingly  at  the  image  of 
l)iuldl:a.  '1  'ten  !;?  sils  do:cn  and  I  ouches  fiij  hand.; 
together  in  momentary  i<.-orship.  Then  searching  for 
a  book  on  t/ie  I  able,  lie  comes  lo  tl:c  fireside 'iiitk  a, 
volume  of  pictures  and  looks  at  //,  turning  the  pages 
curiously.  I'.nter  OXANK,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron. } 

Okane.  They're  good,  aren't  they?  (Pauses.} 
What  are  you  looking  at  ? 

Matsiiwak-.i.  Yes,  they're  goo-!.  ^n:cs  inicnti) 
at  tlte  pi.titic-lh'ok.} 

Okane.  I'll  sew  a  little  while  we  wait.  {Brings 
the  unfinished  garment  to  the  hearth  and  plies  her 
needle.  r>oth  are  silent  for  a  moment.} 

J\I(ilsmca/(a.      Mother.     What's  this  picture? 

Okane  (stopping  Iicr  needle).  Let  me  see.  {Looks 
closely  at  the  picture.}  It's  a  picture  of  the  death  of 
the  Buddha  called  Oshaka  Sama.  (Goes  on  seizing} 

Maisuivaka.  Is  it?  Many  priests  in  robes  are 
weeping  beside  him,  aren't  the}'  ? 

Okane.  They're  all  his  disciples.  They  cry  be- 
cause their  great  teacher  is  dead. 

Matsuii'aLa.  H'm.  There  are  monkeys  and 
snakes,  aren't  there  ?  And  doves,  too.  They're  all 
weeping,  aren't  they  ?  Why's  that  ? 

Okane.  Oshaka  Sama  was  a  very  merciful  man 
and  loved  even  the  beasts.  So  they're  weeping  be- 
cause he  who  loved  them  is  dead. 
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3Iatsiiii-aka.     I  I'm.     (Thinks.) 

(Enter  SAEMON,  wearing  a  hunting  suit.  He  car- 
ries a  gim  on  his  shoulder  and  two  or  three  birds  at 
his  belt.) 

Saeinon.     I'm  back.     It's  frightfully  cold. 

Okane.  Welcome  home.  We've  been  waiting  for 
you.  You  must  be  cold.  Is  it  snowing  ?  (Goes  to 
the  door  to  meet  him.) 

Saeinon.  It's  a  big  snow.  At  tins  rate,  the  roads'll 
be  blocked  up.  (Brushes  off  the  snow.) 

Matsuwaki.  Father.  Welcome.  (Puts  his  hands 
down  on  the  mats  and  bows  his  head.) 

Sacmon.  I  I'm.  (Pats  his  head.)  To-day  there 
was  a  feast  at  the  teacher's,  wasn't  there  ? 

J\Iatsuwaka.  Yes.  You  know  well,  don't 
you  ? 

Sacmon.  I  heard  about  it  from  the  boy  Kichiya  at 
Kichisuke's  house. 

Okane.  How  did  your  talk  come  out  ?  (Hangs  the 
gun  on  the  wall  and  puts  away  the  game.) 

Saeinon.  Not  well  at  all.  To-day  I've  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Wandering  hither  and  thither  in  the  hills 
from  early  morning,  I  finally  bagged  three  nonde- 
script birds.  Then  I  called  at  Kichisuke's,  but  that 
rascal's  a  sly  fellow.  When  I  talked  strong,  he  sob- 
bed and  wept  tears  and  tried  to  beg  me  off.  Yet  if 
I  should  be  tender,  he  would  treat  me  harshly.  It's 
absolutely  impossible  to  manage  the  farmers  in  this 
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neighborhood.      (Changes  his  dollies  and  conies   to 
the  fire.} 

( ~>kanc.      Then  ho\v  did  it  o.>me  out  ? 

Sao/ion.  I  scolded  him  and  assured  him  that  if  he 
didn't  pay  by  Xe\v  Year's,  lie  might  be  sure  I'd 
take  whatever  measures  I  thought  best.  Then  he 
turned  deadly  pale.  His  wife  clung  to  me  making 
excuses.  And  even  Kichiya  burst  into  tears  along1 

*  o 

side. 

Okanc.  Gracious,  isn't  it  pitiful  ?  Please  wait  a 
little  before  you  do  anything.  For  they  must  surely 
be  in  trouble,  too. 

Sacnion.  There's  no  telling.  I  hate  that  Kichi- 
suke  cordially.  Though  he  has  some  scheme  up  his 
sleeve,  he  flatters.  This  very  spring  he  encroached 
upon  our  rice  fields  as  if  by  accident. 

Okanc.  Of  course  Kichisukc  is  bad,  but  this,  too, 
is  because  of  his  great  troubles. 

Sacnion.  When  it  comes  to  trouble,  aren't  we  in 
trouble  ourselves  ?  Ever  since  we  moved  here,  one 
piece  of  bad  luck  has  followed  another.  The  rice 
fields  we  bought  with  our  scant  savings  were  flooded, 
Matsuwaka  got  sick,  and  it's  been  no  easy  life,  I  can 
tell  you.  If  I'm  kind,  I  get  nothing  settled.  It's  not 
only  Kichisukc.  The  farmers  about  here  are  all  the 
same.  I  sometimes  feel  desperate.  I  hate  all  the 
people  in  the  world. 

Okanc.     But  please   let  them  celebrate  this  New 
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Year's  safely  anyway.  If  yo.i  treat  him  harshly  and 
gain  his  enmity,  you'll  not  be  able  to  sleep  for 
remorse.  Don't  the>'  say  that  he  who's  beaten 
sleeps,  but  he  who  beats  cannot  ?  {Pauses.)  Come, 
please  eat  your  suppsr.  {Goes  out  at  tlie  back  door.} 

Sacmon.  Matsuwaka,  what  have  you  been  looking 
at  all  the  time  ? 

Jfatsuicaka.  It's  mother's  -picture-book.  It  was 
on  tiie  stand  in  the  shrine.  There  arc  lots  of  pictures 
in  it.  There  are  pictures  of  palaces  and  temples  and 
goblins  pulling  fire-cars  and — 

Sacnion.  Ah.  It's  that  "  Guide  to  Hell  and 
Paradise." 

Maisnicaka.  I  know  about  Hell  and  Paradise. 
Men  who've  clone  good  go  to  Paradise  when  they 
die,  and  men  who've  done  bad  go  to  Hell.  But  is 
that  true  ? 

Sacmon.  It's  all  a  lie.  These  things  are  slid  as 
a  warning.  (Thinking.)  If  it  is  true,  there's  prob- 
ably nothing  but  Hell.  {Lang/is.) 

Jliitsu'Ctika.  Here's  a  picture  in  which  children 
arc  piling  up  many  stones  by  a  river  and  goblins  are 
knocking  them  down  with  iron  clubs,  but  what  is  it  ? 

Saanon  {looking  gloomy).  It's  the  Sai-no-Kawara, 
where  children  go  when  they  die. 

Matsinvaka.  \Yhen  I  die,  shall  I  go  to  Sai-no- 
Kawara  ? 

Saemoii.     It's    all    a    lie.       It's  a    made-tin    story. 
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(Looks  into  MATSUWAKA'S /«£•<?.)  Stop  looking  at  that 
book. 

Jlfatsiiiuaka,     Somehow  it  interests  inc. 

Sacinon.  No,  that's  no  book  for  a  child  to  be 
looking  at.  (lakes  the  picture-book  aivay  from 
MATSUWAKA.)  You're  cold,  so  go  to  bed  now.  You 
mustn't  catch  cold  again. 

Matsu'caka.     I'm  not  sleepy  yet. 

(! inter  OK. AM:.  She  places  a  box  tray  with  a  sake 
bottle  on  it  before  S  A  KM  ox.) 

Okane.  I'm  sorry  I've  kept  you  waiting.  You 
must  be  hungry.  Now  please  eat.  (Takes  Tip  the 
bottle.} 

Saetnon  (holding  out  a  cup  to  Jiai'e  it  fift'ed  and  drink- 
ing}. Okane.  It  wasn't  my  original  nature  to  be 
cruel.  From  childhood  I've  been  so  timid  that  my 
heart  throbs  when  I  see  others  quarrel.  But  after  I 
was  forsaken  like  that  by  my  master  and  came  to 
this  place  a  roving  samurai,  I  became  sick  and  tired 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  in  men's  hearts.  Men 
are  all  bad.  The  trustful  are  betrayed.  The  good 
are  made  fools  of  and  can't  possibly  get  on.  I  feel 
like  laughing  scornfully.  This  is  what  I  think.  My 
weak  nature  makes  me  tender-hearted.  I  must  over- 
come it.  I  must  make  my  heart  strong  to  bear  cruej 
things.  I'm  trying  to  accustom  myself  to  my  own 
cruelty. 

Okane.     Gracious  !     Is  it  possible  that  any  man 
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would   do  such   a   thing?     Strive   to  make  his  heart 
bad  instead  of  good  ? 

Sacmon  (drinking  and  drinking  and  talking),  I 
intend  to  become  a  bad  man.  I  want  to  strip  the 
hide  off  the  faces  of  the  rascals  who  go  round  looking 
innocent.  They  all  do  nothing  but  lie.  I,  even  I, 
sometimes  try  to  work  it  out.  But  I  think  there  are 
only  two  things  to  do  in  this  world,  either  to  die  or  to 
turn  thief.  If  I  want  to  live,  I  must  cat.  If  I  want 
to  eat  without  competing  with  men,  there's  no  way 
but  to  turn  beggar.  If  every  one  in  the  world  was 
gifted  with  understanding,  the  beggar's  way  of  living 
would  be  the  most  pleasant.  But  it's  the  hardest  of 
things  to  live  on  scraps  got  from  abominable  men 
who  throw  them  to  you  as  if  to  a  dog  and  look  upon 
you  with  pitying  eyes.  And  all  the  men  in  the  world 
are  that  sort.  If  begging's  impossible,  how  much 
better  must  it  be  to  take  what  one  wants  by  force. 
If  I  must  fight  anyhow,  rather  than  look  benevolent 
or  believe  myself  benevolent  or  wear  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy,  I'd  go  forth  proclaiming  myself  a  bad 
man.  Or  else  should  I  beg  ?  Or  if  I  be  too  proud, 
should  I  die  ?  But  I  have  no  desire  to  die  yet.  Then 
I  must  be  strong.  But  I'm  weak-spirited.  I  must 
drill  myself  to  be  strong.  To-day  at  Kichisuke's 
when  his  wife  cried,  I  began  to  feel  dixzy.  Scolding 
myself  and  determined  that  I  must  be  strong,  I 
thundered  at  them.  If  it  was  a  case  of  matching 
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badnes^,  I  felt  that  I  could  go  to  an}-  degree.  (DrinAs.) 
O/canc.  My,  I'm  surprised  that  you  can  lump 
everything  in  such  a  general  way.  Please  stop  talk- 
ing like  that  before  Matsuwaka.  Isn't  this  the  same 
thing  as  a  father  teaching  his  own  son  to  be  a  thief? 
You're  by  no  means  the  type  of  man  to  be  a  criminal. 
For  you're  gentle  at  heart.  Isn't  that  a  good 
nature  ? 

Sacnwn.  No,  I  don't  want  to  think  of  myself  as 
good  natured.  If  I'm  good,  why  don't  I  turn  beggar? 
No,  why  don't  I  die?  It's  all  a  fake.  Don't  you 
understand  what  I  say?  (Gradually  grows  violent.') 
Okanc.  1  understand  how  you  feel,  but  — 
Sac  mon.  I'm  too  weak.  That's  why  we've  got 
poor  since  coming  here.  I'm  taken  for  the  fizzle  of 
a  samurai  who  doesn't  understand  affairs,  and  I'm 
given  business  that's  known  to  be  worthless,  and  my 
fields  arc  encroached  upon,  and  money  I've  loaned 
i-n't  returned.  Soon  I'll  have  to  beg  in  spite  of  my- 
self. The  three  of  us'li  have  to  stand  in  front  of 
detestable  men's  gates  begging  for  pity.  I  love  you 
and  Matsuwaka.  If  we  don't  become  strong  before 
long,  our  end  is  sure.  Anyway  it's  no  good  being 
weak.  (Gulps  da-Jim  sa/;c.~) 

Okanc  (in  troubled  tones).  Please  stop.  The  sake. 
You're  gradually  getting  violent,  you  see.  I'm  really 
worried.  And  vou're  getting  a  bad  name  in  the 

J  O  O 

neighborhood.     To-clay  again,  listen.     (Lowering  her 
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voice?)  Matsuwaka  tells  me  that  Kichiya  urged  on 
the  other  children  and  abused  him.  That,  husband, 
is  all  die  reward  of  your  violence. 

Sacmon.     Why  do  you  blame  it  on  me  ? 

Okanc.  He  said,  "  Your  father's  a  taker  of  life 
and  an  abuser  of  peasants.  Because  he  abuses  my 
father,  I'll  abuse  you,"  and  he  threw  snow  at  him  and 
pushed  him  down  off  the  road. 

Sacinon.  Did  he  do  that?  He's  a  scoundrel.  Tell 
the  teacher. 

Okanc.  Fie  says  if  I  do,  they'll  treat  him  worse  on 
the  way  home. 

Sacinon  (angrily).  That  little  devil,  Kichiya  ! 
All  right,  if  he's  up  to  such  tricks,  I  know  what  to  do. 
To-morrow  I'll  go  to  Kichisukc's  again  and  give  it  to 
him  hot. 

Okanc.  Such  rough  treatment  on  the  contrary 
will  not  be  for  Matsuwaka's  good.  It  would  be 
better  for  you  to  turn  gentle  and  be  kind  to  the  peas- 
ants. Yv'ouldn't  it  be  best  for  you  to  be  reasonable 
and  act  according  to  your  original  nature. 

Sacmon.  If  I  did,  this  house  would  go  to  ruin 
before  our  eyes.  In  this  world  men  arc  not  made  so 
that  they'll  repay  gentleness  with  honest}-.  If  you 
mean  to  be  gentle  to  the  end,  there's  no  way,  as  I've 
said,  but  to  resign  yourself  to  standing  before  detesta- 
ble fellows'  gates.  Are  you  ready  for  that  ?  I  wasn't 
born  with  a  nature  skilful  at  getting  along  in  the 
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world.     Unless  I  harden  il,  I  can't  make  a  livincr.     I 

o 

can't  keen  my  wife  and  child  and  ward  off  other  shame. 
{Gels  fuY/tv/.)  I  must  make  myself  stronger  to  bear 
evil.  Thank  heaven,  I  seem  gradually  to  be  getting 
worse.  Long  ago,  if  men  spoke  ill  of  me,  it  troubled 
me,  and  I  couldn't  sleep.  Now,  though  they  •  alk, 
I'm  indifferent.  No,  it  even  makes  me  feel  good. 
"  I've  grown  strong,"  I  tell  myself.  At  first  even 
when  I  shot  a  bird  or  a  beast,  or  even  when  I  killed 
a  chicken,  I  hated  it  thoroughly,  but  now  it's  nothing. 
(Drinks.} 

Ol:atiL'.  I've  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you.  For 
heaven's  sake,  give  up  hunting.  I  hate  killing  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  \Ye  don't  need  to  hunt 
to  eat. 

Sacnum.  At  first  I  found  it  unpleasant,  but  nov/ 
it's  so  much  fun  I  can't  give  it  up.  There's  a  bird  on 
the  branch  of  yonder  tree.  "  That's  mine  already," 
I  think,  and  I  feel  a  triumphant  joy.  It  lives  or  dies 
as  I  wish,  you  see.  When  the  thing  comes  fluttering 
down  and  I  pick  it  up,  the  blood's  on  its  feathers, 
and  it's  still  warm.  And  sometimes  when  I  hit  one 
in  the  wing,  it  comes  flapping  down  still  alive.  Then 
I  don't  let  it  suffer  long,  bu;  twist  its  neck  and  \ v.'.t  it 
out  of  its  misery. 

Okanc.  I've  heard  en  ^;gh  of  such  talk,  so  please 
stop.  How  my  mother  loathed  the  taking  of  life 
when  she  lived  !  She  was  so  deeply  pious,  you 
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know.  Perhaps  because  of  her  teaching,  I  hate  it 
with  all  my  heart.  There's  nothing  I  dislike  so  much 
as  the  cry  of  the  chickens  when  you  kill  them  in  the 
yard.  And — (glancing  at  MATSUWAKA)  and  somehow 
I  feel  that  Matsuwaka's  grown  weak  like  that  since 
you  began  to  kill. 

Saeinon.  Is  such  tomfoolery  possible  ?  I'm  tired 
of  your  superstition. 

Okane.  And  you  have  no  faith.  Please  just  give 
thanks  at  least  just  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
won't  you  ?  If  I  neglect  my  prayers  just  once,  I  feel 
awfully  bad.  I  really  worry  about  my  future.  It's 
not  unnatural,  when  you  act  so,  that  good  fortune's 
kept  from  coming  round. 

Saeinon.  It's  no  use  praying  to  Buddha.  It  bores 
me  to  sit  looking  at  the  face  of  his  image.  (Pauses.} 
To-night  I  feel  queer  and  can't  get  drunk  at  all.  It's 
because  you  talk  nothing  but  gloom.  I've  got  to 
get  drunker.  (Drinks  tivo  or  three  cups  one  afler 
another.) 

Okane.  Please  stop  that  reckless  drinking.  (Looks 
with  worried  eyes  at  SAEMOX  and  is  quiet  for  a 
moment.)  I'm  truly  discouraged.  (77/6'  roar  of  the 
storm  passes  outside  t/ie  door.)  It's  a  dreadful  snow, 
isn't  it  ? 

(SAKMON  sits  helping  himself  and  tippling:  OKANE 
is  I'uricd  in  thought.  MATSUWAKA  looks  ai  his  book. 
AN,  JIF.N  and  RYOKAN  enter  rigJit.  Tiie\  are 
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dressed  in  black  robes,  carry  boxes  on  their  backs,  wear 
straw  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  walk  with  staves. 
The  SIIOT.U  is  heaped  up  on  their  Ing  rush  hats.} 

Jien.     It's  turned  into  a  terrible  sno\v,  hasn't  it  ? 

Ryokan.     It  seems  to  be  getting  fiercer  and  fiercer. 

Jien.     Master.     You  seem  to  be  very  tired. 

Ryokan.  The  sleeve  of  your  robe's  soaked  and 
grown  cold  as  ice. 

SJdnran.  It's  some  time  since  the  sun  set,  isn't 
it? 

Jien.     The  road's  all  blocked  with  snow. 

Ryokan.     I  have  no  strength  to  walk  farther. 

Shinran.  Then  shan't  we  get  somebody  to  keep 
us  hereabouts  ? 

Jien.      I  -et's  ask  a  night's  lodging  at  this  house. 

Ryokan.  There's  no  other  to  be  seen,  is  there  ? 
(Goes  to  the  gate  and  knocks}  I  lello  !  Hello  ! 

Matsuwaka  (listening).  Father.  Some  one's  knock- 
ing at  the  gate. 

Okane.     It's  the  sound  of  the  wind. 

Sacinon.  For  nobody  would  go  out  in  this  storm, 
you  see. 

J\Iatsuwaka.  No.  Surely  somebody's  knocking 
at  the  gate. 

Ryokan  (knocking  loud}.  Hello  !  Hello  !  I  beg 
of  you.  I  beg  of  you. 

Okane  (listening).  Sure  enough,  some  one's  knock- 
ing at  the  eate.  It  sounds  like  some  man's  voice. 
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{Goes  (fount  into  the  yard  and  opens  the  gate.)  Who 
isi'c?  (Sees  the  three  priests.)  Is  [here  something? 
(Yi  ATSO.VAKA  stands  gazing  curiously  from  behind  his 
mother^) 

Ryokan.  We're  traveling  priests  and  distressed  in 
this  sno-.v-storm.  I'm  really  very  sorry  to  trouble 
you,  but  may  we  not  beg  a  place  to  stay  for  the 
night  ? 

Okane.  You  must  be  sorely  troubled  ;  if  you'll  go 
on  some  ten  cho  farther,  there's  an  inn. 

Jicn.  Kr,  — we're  walking  about  as  mendicants  and 
have  no  money. 

Ryokan.  Any  place  at  all  will  do,  just  so  we  can 
sleep. 

Okane.  I  see.  (Looks  intently  at  the  three  priests.) 
Then  I'll  just  ask  my  husband.  It's  cold  there. 
Please  come  in  and  warm  yourselves. 

Sacinon.     Okane.     What  is  it  ? 

Okane.  It's  some  traveling  priests.  There  are 
three.  They're  in  trouble  because  of  the  snow  and 
want  to  kaow  if  we  won't  keep  them  just  one  night. 
They  have  no  money  and  can't  stay  at  an  inn. 

(The  three  priests  come  in  and  si  an.  •  in  t  lie  yard.) 

Saanon  (making  an  unpleasant  face).  I'm  sorry, 
but  we  won't,  I  guess. 

Okane.  But  they're  in  trouble,  so  hadn't  \ve  better 
keep  them  ? 

Sacinon.     No,  we  can't. 
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Okaue.  Husband,  isn't  it  all  right  ?  They'll  be  no 
•rouble.  And  aren't  they  priests  ? 

Saemon.  That's  enough.  (Speaks  roughly?)  We 
can't  keep  them  because  they  are  priests.  I  abominate 
priests.  I  hate  them  more  than  anything  in  the 
world. 

Okanc.  Don't  say  such  impolite  things.  (In  an 
undertone  to  JIEX.)  I  Fe's  drunk  on  sake.  Please  don't 
be  offended. 

Jien  (to  SAEMON).     Anywhere  will  do.      Can't  you 
put  us  up  just  for  to-night  ? 
Saemon.     I  can't. 

Ryokan.     The  edge  of  the  veranda  \viil  do. 
Saemon.     You're  persistent  knaves,  aren't  you  ? 
Jien.     Master,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
SJdnran.     I'll  try  asking  once  more.     (To  S  A.EMON.) 
It's  a  nuisance,  but  since  we're  in  distress,   can't  you 
take  thought  for  your  karma  relations  and  take  us   in 
for  just  one  night  ? 

Saemon.  You're  the  superior,  aren't  you  ?  (Sneer- 
ing.} Indeed  you've  put  on  a  gracious  face.  But 
unfortunately  I  don't  like  priests.  They  don't  appeal 
to  me. 

SJdnran.  I  see  that  you  don't  like  us.  Bu':  please 
take  us  in  out  of  pity. 

Saemon.  Pit/  you  ?  No,  thank  you.  You're  the 
most  enviable  men  in  the  world.  In  this  life,  you're 
respected  by  everybody,  and  when  you  die,  you'll  go 
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to  Paradise,  won't  you  ?  They  say  you  do  nothing 
but  good,  don't  they  ?  I  do  nothing  but  evil,  do  I  ? 
We're  simply  not  of  the  same  stripe  at  all. 

Shinran.     Nay.     It's  I  that  do  nothing  but  evil. 

Saemon  (not  listening  to  SHINRAN).  The  sermons 
you  preach  are  precious  things,  aren't  they  ?  Thanks 
to  you,  bad  men'll  disappear  from  the  world.  You 
teach  that  men  can  dispel  their  sins  by  alms  and 
masses,  and  they  all  rejoice  and  come  to  you  bringing 
rice  and  coin.  Your  temples  flourish.  You  can  sit 
down  and  live  at  ease.  It's  a  gracious  doctrine  that  if 
a  man  does  good  he  can  go  to  Paradise.  But  un- 
fortunately this  world's  so  contrived  that  you  can't 
do  good  in  it.  Everybody'll  go  to  Paradise,  I  tell 
you.  (Laughs.) 

Shinran.     What  you  say  is  true. 

Saemon.  You're  a  wonderful  bunch.  You  can 
read  a  lot  of  difficult  sutras.  And  you  do  what's 
written  in  those  sutras.  You  don't  kill  anything, 
you  don't  eat  meat,  and  you  don't  have  wives.  You're 
just  like  living  Buddhas.  You  don't  curse  men  in 
your  hearts,  and  you  don't  feel  carnal  passion  at  the 
sight  of  a  woman.  No,  you  don't  even  dream  foul 
dreams.  That's  splendid,  isn't  it?  To  have  such 
remarkable  men  stay  in  the  house  of  a  vile  one  like 
me  would  be  overwhelming. 

Shinran.  Extraordinary  !  I'm  positively  no  such 
pure  man  as  you  srxy. 
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Saeinoii.  I  took  life  once  more  this  morning.  And 
after  that  I  had  a  quarrel.  And  then  I  drank  sai^- 
Now,  I've  just  called  you — 

Okane.  Saernon  Dono !  Have  you  no  self-re- 
straint? Isn't  this  painful  to  the  cars  of  those  who 
stand  by  and  hear?  (Blushes.  To  SHINKAN.)  Good 
priest.  Bear  with  him,  please.  (71:;  SAKMON.)  Hus- 
band, if  you  must  refuse,  wouldn't  it  be  better  not  to 
be  foul-mouthed  and  sarcastic  like  that,  but  to  simply 
say  so  and  refuse  quietly  ? 

Saciuon.  For  which  reason,  didn't  I  refuse  from 
the  first  ?  Since  I  hate  priests,  I  can't  keep  them. 

Jicn.  Then,  it  doesn't  matter  if  you  don't  keep  us 
two.  Please  keep  just  the  superior.  For  he's  very 
tired. 

Ryokan.       As    you   see,   he's    shivering    with   the 
cold. 
Jicn.     If  the  storm  but  lets  up,  we'll  start  on    early 

to-morrow  morning. 

Ryokan.  Think  of  this  request  for  a  night's  lodg- 
ing as  some  fate. 

Sacinon.     If  I  say  I  can't,  I  can't. 

(The  tc infest  is  noisy  outside.") 

Jicn.  I  don't  care  about  myself.  Only  the 
superior —  (Ills  eyes  fill  ivith  tears.} 

Sacinon.  Unfortunately  I  hate  him  worst  of  all. 
He  who  teaches  men  lies  is  supremely  detestable. 
Tell  you  about  me,  I'm  a  bad  man,  but  I  know  it. 
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Shinran.  You've  hit  on  a  good  idea.  You  feel 
much  as  I  do. 

Saemon  (Laughing}.  There's  a  nice  chance  that 
we're  Hike. 

R\b!.an.     Then  can't  \ve  stay? 

daemon.     You  can't. 

Jien.  Then  we'll  s\vallo\v  our  lo".  Please  just  let 
us  dry  our  robes  at  the  hearth.  They're  soaked  and 
cold  as  ice. 

Okanc.  Yes,  yes,  please  come  and  dry  them.  I'll 
put  on  charcoal  at  once  a:id  make  up  a  good  fire  for 
you.  (Starts  toward  tJic  hearth.) 

Saemon  (stopping  her).  Xonc  of  your  meddling. 
(His  I'oicc  becomes  gruff'.)  What  persistent  rascals 
you  are  !  Don't  you  understand  after  all  I've  been 
saying  to  you?  Get  a  little  huffy.  You  hypocrites! 
You  brazen-faced — 

Okane.     Saemon  Dono  !      Saemon  Dono  ! 

Saemon  (to  SIIINRAN).  Hurry  up  and  get  out.  You 
begging  shaveling  !  (Pushes  him.) 

Jicn.     This  is  too  much,  the  ill-mannered— 

Ryokan.  You  put  your  hand  0:1  •  .he  superior,  did- 
n't you  ? 

Saemon.     Hurry  and  get  out !     (S/ioics  RACK  AN.) 

Rydkan.     What —  (Grasps  his  staff.} 

Saemon.  Do  you  mean  to  strike  ?  (Takes  SHIN- 
KAN'S  staff  and  brandisJics  it.) 

Shinran.     Ryokan  !     Violence  won't  do !      (Steps 
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between   the  tivo.      SAKMON   strikes    him.      The   staff 
falls  on  his  box.) 

Jien.  Master,  please  come  out  quickly.  (Obstructs 
SAKMON.) 

Alatsnivaka.     Father!      Father!      (7>Y:a'Mrtv/.) 

Okane  (turning  pale).  Saenion  Dono!  Saemon 
Dono!  (Grabs  SAKMON  in  her  arms  from  behind 
and  holds  him.) 

Saemon.      Let  go.      I'll  beat  them. 

(SniNKAN,  JIKN  and  RYOKAN  go  outside  the  gate. 
SAKMON  ttiroivs  the  staff  after  them.  It  falls  on  the 
sncnv.) 

Matsnwaka.  Father!  Father!  (Clings  to  SAK- 
MON crying.) 

Okane  (running out  and  stroking^\\v<~\^.\^  nervously). 
It  must  have  hurt.  Forgive  him.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Aren't  you  bruised  ? 

Shim-in.  It's  nothing.  When  one  goes  about  as 
a  mendicant,  this  sort  of  thing  happens  to  one  now 
and  then. 

Okane.  Please  don't  curse  my  husband.  (IVeeps.} 
Though  he's  an  evil  man,  please  forgive  him. 

Shinran.  Don't  be  troubled.  Rather,  I  think  him 
a  sincere  man. 

Jii'n.     He's  too  cruel,  I  think. 

Ryokan  (tearfully).  Master.  I'm  utterly  dis- 
couraged. 

(Curtain.) 
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SCENE  II 

(The  stage  is  the  same  as  in  Scene  I.  Night.  In 
the  house,  SAEMON,  OKANE  and  MATSUWAKA  lie  asleep 
in  a  row.  Outside,  SIIINRAN  is  sleeping-  with  Jus  head 
on  a  rock  for  a  pillow.  RYOKAN  and  JIEN  sit  on  the 
snow  talking.) 

Jicn.     It's  grown  late,  hasn't  it  ? 

Ryokan.  The  wind's  gone  down,  but  it's  turned 
colder. 

Jicn.  I  feel  as  if  my  toes  have  fallen  off  my  feet. 
(A  paused)  Is  the  superior  asleep  ? 

Ryokan.  Till  a  moment  ago  he  was  repeating  the 
prayer  to  Amida,  but  he  seems  to  have  dropped  off 
with  fatigue. 

Jien.     He's  sleeping  calmly,  isn't  he  ? 

Ryokan.  Look  at  the  nobleness  of  his  sleeping 
face. 

Jien.  A  living  Buddha  must  be  like  the  superior, 
I  think. 

Ryokan.  My  love  for  him  hurts.  (Shields  SHIN- 
RA^'sface  with  his  robe  against  the  falling  sjunv.) 

Jien.     This  is  no  simple  hardship,  is  it  ? 

Ryokan.  I'm  young,  so  it's  all  right  for  me,  but  it 
must  be  hard  on  you  and  the  superior.  I  only  hope 
it  won't  injure  you.  (Touches  SIIINRAN'S  body?)  He's 
just  as  cold  as  ice. 
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Jien.  The  people  in  the  house  are  probably  sleep- 
ing warm  beside  the  hearth,  aren't  they  ? 

Ryokan.  The  mail's  too  cruel,  isn't  he?  Though 
he's  drunk. 

ficn.  It  seems  he  might  have  loaned  us  the  edge 
of  his  veranda. 

Ryokan.  Though  I've  been  on  pilgrimages,  I've 
never  met  with  such  treatment  as  this  before. 

Jicn.     That  he  should  strike  the  superior  ! 

!\\'L>/;a;i.  Only  then  did  I  get  angry  and  find  it 
Iv.rd  to  bear.  If  the  superior  hadn't  stopped  me,  I 
meant  to  beat  him  to  a  pulp. 

Jicn.  That  hand  will  surely  wither.  (Pa:tses.)  I 
admire  his  powers  of  endurance.  For  a  long  time  I 
went  on  pilgrimage  with  him  through  the  deep  snows 
of  the  mountain  roads  of  the  Echigo  country,  and 
there  we  underwent  all  sorts  of  hardships.  At  times 
we  were  all  but  starving  and  at  times  we  were  attack- 
ed by  robbers  in  the  mountains.  And  when  we 
crossed  the  dangerous  cliffs  of  Oyashira/.u  and  Ko- 
shira/u,  he  cut  his  feet  on  the  sharp  corners  o* 
the  rocks  and  his  toed-socks  were  soaked  red  with 
blood. 

Ryokan.  For  he  probably  never  used  straw  sandals 
when  he  was  in  Kyoto,  did  he? 

Jien.  He  always  rode  in  a  palanquin.  A  big 
retinue  of  disciples  accompanied  him.  Since  the  day 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  government  and  was 
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.  exiled,  his  sufferings  have  been  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express. 

Ryokan.  You've  been  with  him  constantly  since 
that  time,  haven't  you  ? 

Jicn.  I  shall  follow  him  till  I  die.  When  I  con- 
sider the  love  I've  received  from  him  since  then,  I  can't 
think  of  leaving  him,  no  matter  what  pain  I  suffer. 

Ryokan.  You're  right.  (Pauses.)  The  priests  of 
Mt.  Hiei  and  Nara  are  detestable  to  me.  Why  did 
they  bring  false  charges  evilly  against  such  a  noble 
saint  ?  And  he  bore  even  the  disorders  of  Kyoto  in 
those  days. 

Jien.  The  thought  of  those  times  is  unbearable. 
His  greatest  disciples  were  either  beheaded  or  sent 
^ito  exile.  How  many  who  loved  each  other  dearly 
must  have  been  separated  !  Even  yet  I  can't  forget 
the  leave-taking  of  the  superior  and  Ilonen  Sama. 

Ryokan.     How  they  must  have  lamented  ! 

Jicn.  For  they  loved  each  other  so  dearly.  When 
the  superior  went  to  Ilonen  Sama's  retreat  at  Koma- 
tsudani  to  bid  him  farewell,  ;he  found  him  sitting 
before  a  writing  desk  repeating  the  invocation  to 
Amida.  He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  For  he 
knew  that  in  any  case,  far  from  each  other  in  Tosa 
and  Echigo,  they  would  never  meet  again.  And 
besides,  Ilonen  Shonin  was  an  old  man,  nearly  eighty. 

Ryokan.  What  did  Ilonen  Sama  say  ?  (His  eyes 
fill  with  tears.) 
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Saemon  (groaning).     O-oh,  o-o-h. 

Okane  (sitting  up).  Saemon  Dono  !  Saemoa  Dono  ! 
(She  shakes  SAEMON  awake.} 

Saemon  (opening  Ids  eyes).  Ah,  was  it  a  dream  ? 
(Sits  stupidly  looking  about  him.} 

Okane.     You  groaned  frightfully. 

Saemon.     Ah,  I  dreamed  a  frightful  dream. 

Okane.  Unable  to  sleep  a  wink,  I  lay  drowsing, 
when  suddenly  you  gave  a  strange  cry  and  groaned, 
and  I  was  startled. 

Saemon.     I  I'm.     (Thinks.} 

Okanc.  I  was  frightened.  Your  face  was  terrible 
when  you  opened  your  eyes  and  looked  at  me. 

Saemon.  Rather  than  terrible,  it  was  a  weird 
and  evil  dream.  It  went  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 

(WitJi  a  serious  face,  SAEMON  sits  following  out  the 
thread  of  his  dream.} 

Okane.  \Yhat  sort  of  dream  ?  Please  tell  me. 
I'm  worried  about  .something  myself. 

Saemon  (sitting  on  the  bed}.  I  dreamed  I  was 
killing  a  chicken.  It  was  in  the  cool  shade  of  a 
bamboo  grove.  With  one  foot  on  a  big  log  that 
had  been  rolled  there,  I  held  the  bird's  two  wings 
and  head  together  with  one  hand  and  was  plucking 
its  feathers  one  at  a  time  from  its  tail  and  breast  with 
the  other.  The  chicken  seemed  to  be  in  pain,  for 
ever}-  time  I  pulled  out  a  feather,  il  drew  up  its  feet 
and  strained  hard  with  its  head,  but  since  its  neck 
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v.  as  twisted  round,  it  couldn't  cry.  Soon  its  yello-.v 
and  spotted  body  was  stripped  bare  from  tail  to 
breast.  That  featherless  body  made  me  feel  cynical 
and  cruel. 

Okanc.  Gracious,  it's  horrible.  You're  always 
killing  chickens  ;  that's  \vliy  you  dream  such  dreams 

Sacnum.  Then  I  had  to  pick  the  wings.  I  seized 
one  wing  and  one  leg,  and  pushing  the  chicken  down 
on  the  ground,  pulled  with  might  ami  main.  The 
wing  feathers  were  big  and  like  little  bones,  you  see, 
so  they  wouldn't  come  out  with  ordinary  pulling. 
Every  time  I  pulled  one  out,  the  bird  cried  pitifully. 

Okanc.  There's  nothing  hurts  me  so  much  as  that 
cry.  For  it  seems  that  you  might  pick  them  af.u" 
you've  killed  them. 

Sacinon.  Then  the  feathers  come  out  hard  and, 
•worst  of  all,  the  meat  loses  its  flavor.  When  I  heard 
that  ciy  in  my  dream,  I  somehow  felt  cruelly  happy. 
So  I  let  the  head  loose  and  began  to  pick  the  feathers 
out  slowly  one  by  one.  Then  you  came  running. 

Okane.     Dear,  it's  terrible.     Was  I  in  it,  too  ? 

Sacnion.  Yes.  You  said,  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
stop  making  it  cry."  So  I  twisted  its  neck  round 
and  round.  I  felt  just  as  if  I  were  wringing  a  towel. 
Then  pressing  its  head  clown  against  its  back,  squeez- 
ing its  abdomen  with  one  hand  and  standing  with 
legs  wide  apart,  I  held  it  firm  for  a  moment.  For 
the  chicken  would  have  breathed  spitefully  through 
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O/^anc.     They're  probably  lost  in  the  snow. 

Saeinon.  I  feel  bid  about  it.  I  was  drunk  with 
sike,  you  see.  I  was  a  little  too  cruel.  (Thinks.) 

Okanc.  You  struck  tlie  priest  with  his  staff,  didn't 
you? 

Sacmon.     I  did  wrong. 

Okanc.  As  I  looked  on  this  evening,  I  didn't 
think  you  did  well.  It  wasn't  only  your  roughness, 
you  sec.  it  was  your  sarcasm,  your  insinuation  and 
your  crabbed  coolness,  those  things  you  always 
detest. 

Sacmon.  I  agree  with  you.  This  evening  I 
wasn't  myself  at  all. 

Okanc.  In  addition,  that  priest  seemed  to  be  a 
good  man.  There  was  nothing  affected  about  him 

fy  o 

and  he  niuinUnned  a  humble  attitude.  I  liked  him 
ai:d  wanted  to  give  him  a  place  to  stay,  but  you 
wouldn't  listen  to  reason  at  all. 

Sacjnon.  lie  seemed  somewhat  different  from 
ordinary  priests. 

Okane.  His  address  was  noble  and  not  the  least 
abashed.  Rather  did  I  blush  with  shame  to  have 
y  <u  show  off  your  manners  before  him. 

Sacmon.      I  did  very  b;>diy,  didn't  I? 

Okanc.  And  he  found  interest  in  what  you  said 
a:.d  listened  attentively.  Rather  he  listened  with  an 
expression  ofl  -\\\\^  good- will. 

daemon.      I  wasn't  unaware  of  that  myself. 
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Okiine.  You  wese  truly  pathetic.  lie  was  not; 
put  out  by  }-our  sarcasm,  but  rather  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  you  with  compassionate  eyes. 

daemon  (blushing),  Kven  to  such  words  I  can  but 
listen. 

O/^uu'.  His  disciples  begged  earnestly,  saying 
that  they  could  sleep  outside  the  house,  only  they 
didn't  want  their  master  to  get  cold,  but  you  nv.i:i- 
tained  a  chilly  attitude.  I  pitied  them. 

Saonon.  I  wonder  why  I  was  like  thai:.  Could  I 
have  had  an  evil  spirit  within  me  ? 

Okanc.  Worst  of  all,  you  struck"  him  with  his 
staff.  When  you  did  that,  the  old  disciple  wept. 
When  the  young  one  got  angry  and  grasped  his 
staff,  the  priest  stopped  him.  1  le  wore  an  expression 
of  authority. 

(SAKMON  sits  silently  with  folded  anas.) 

Okanc.     I  ran  out   and.    ''ub'nno-   hi:;   shoulder  un- 

O 

consciously,  begged  his  forgiveness.  For  he  was  so 
lovable. 

Sac  won.     What  did  he  say  then  ? 

Okanc.  He  said  it  was  nothing  ;  when  he  went 
out  on  pilgrimages,  he  often  met  with  such  things. 

Sacmon.  Af-cr  that  I  wonder  what  he  did.  Surely 
he  cursed  me.  (Thinks.)  Won't  you  go  and  call 
him  back?  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  that  priest 
traveling  in  the  snow  cursing  me  with  a  curse  that  a 
lifetime  can't  dissolve. 
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Saeinon.  This  evening  I  behaved  cruelly.  I'd 
been  drink-ing  sake  and  was  mad.  Of  late  I'm 
ahvays  mad.  I  did  wrong.  I'm  ashamed.  I  spoke 
sarcastically  and  sneered.  (Groivs  eager.)  That 
troubles  me  most.  You  must  have  thought  me  a  des- 
picable knave.  And  I  can't  help  it  if  you  did.  I've 
always  despised  such  things.  But  last  night  there 
was  some  strange  power  within  me,  and  I  was  driven 
to  act  like  that.  I  couldn't  fight  against  that  power. 

Shinran.  That  was  the  working  of  your  karma. 
When  men  do  evil,  they're  all  forced  to  it  by  that 
power.  None  of  them  can  fight  against  it.  {Pauses.) 
I  didn't  think  you  despicable.  Rather,  I  thought  you 
sincere. 

Saonon.  Thank  you.  When  I'd  pronounced 
one  curse,  the  next  one  mounted  spontaneously  to 
my  lips.  Until  I'd  reviled  you  to  the  full,  I 
couldn't  stop.  After  I'd  sent  you  out,  I  began  at 
once  to  regret  it  in  my  heart.  But  temporizing,  I 
beguiled  myself  with  drunkenness.  This  morning  I 
was  ridden  by  a  fearful  dream  and  woke.  My 
drunkenness  had  already  cooled  away.  I  thought 
again  of  what  I'd  done  in  the  evening.  And  my 
heart  was  filled  with  the  pain  of  sharp  regret  and  the 
desire  to  make  amends.  I  wondered  what  I  should 
do  if  things  ended  there  without  mv  beggin^  forgive- 
ness. It  wns  then  we  found  you  frcexino-  in  the 
snow.  Please  forgive  me. 
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Shinran.  Buddha  forgives  you,  I'm  sure.  That 
your  heart  may  be  at  rest,  I'll  say  that  I  forgive  you, 
too.  If  you've  done-  me  an}-  wrong.  But  I've  no 
desire  to  judge  you.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no 
such  worth.  Last  night  when  I  heard  you  speak  for 
the  first  time,  I  understood  the  goodness  of  your 
heart  at  once.  I  faced  you  with  a  loving  heart.  But 
you  wouldn't  receive  me.  At  that  time  I  felt  resent- 
ment toward  you.  When  I  was  driven  out,  my  heart 
was  angered.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  wife's  inter- 
cession, I  might  have  cursed  you.  I  promised  her 
positively  that  I  wouldn't.  But  as  the  night  grew 
late  and  the  cold  began  to  eat  into  my  body,  my 
heart  began  to  hate  you.  I  didn't  say  my  prayers 
with  the  beautiful  heart  of  a  Buddha  at  all.  First  of 
all,  I  was  about  to  be  overcome  by  bodily  anguish. 
And  then  I  had  to  fight  against  my  desire  to  curse 
you.  My  heart  was  held  captive  by  sin  and  pain. 

Sacmon.  Your  words  are  different  from  those  of 
the  priests  I've  heard  before.  You  talk  as  if  you're 
a  bad  man  yourself. 

Shinran.  I'm  convinced  I  am  a  bacl  man.  It's 
true.  I'm  all  but  an  irredeemable  sinner.  My  heart 
would  curse  another  child  of  Buddha  like  myself. 
My  flesh  would  eat  another  child  of  Buddha  like 
myself.  If  I'm  not  a  bad  man,  what  am  I  ? 
Jien.  The  master  always  talks  like  this. 

Okanc.     Saernon  Dono  always  talks  that  way,  too. 
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heart  as  before,  hate  and  anger  stand  victors.  And 
I'm  rilled  wholly  by  a  feeling  which  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  Hell. 

Shinran.  I'm  like  that,  too.  That's  the  true 
condition  of  man's  heart.  The  human  heart  changes 
according  to  its  stimulations.  The  Avise  men  of  old 
referred  to  that  when  they  used  the  words  "  fickle 
groundlings."  Our  hearts  are  as  easily  scattered  as 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  before  the  wind. 

Saemon.  And  the  organization  of  this  world  com- 
pels us  to  sin.  I  tried  hard  to  make  a  living  as  a 
good  man.  But  for  that  I  was  injured  by  the  men  of 
this  world.  Then  I  knew  that  I  couldn't  possibly 
make  a  living.  It  was  either  die  or  become  a  beggar. 
But  I  won't  die.  I  love  my  wife  and  child.  And  I 
can't  bear  to  stand  before  detestable  men's  crates 

o 

begging  for  pity.  There's  no  other  way  for  me  but 
ao  be  a  bad  man.  But  I  hate  that,  too.  My  heart 
always  blames  me. 

Shinran.  Your  anguish  is  the  anguish  all  men 
must  bear.  Only  hypocrites  are  without  it.  Men 
who,  longing  to  be  good,  can  bear  to  look  honestly 
into  their  own  hearts,  verily  suffer  as  you  do.  I  con- 
«ider  your  anguish  noble.  From  the  time  I  took  to 
the  priesthood  at  the  age  of  nine,  through  long  tens 
of  years,  I  trained  myself  on  Mt.  Hiei  and  at  Xara  in 
an  effort  to  make  myself  good.  How  I  .suffered,  try- 
ing to  cut  the  curse  away  from  my  heart !  But  my 
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hope  was  not  fulfilled.  I  knew  that  my  fa'.e  would 
not  allow  that  in  this  life.  I  lost  hope.  This  is  what 
I  believe.  Man  can't  make  himself  wholly  ^ood. 
lie  can't  leave  other  lives  entirely  uninjured,  lie's 
made  that  sort  of  thing. 

Sacinon.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  heard  that 
sort  of  talk  from  a  priest  like  you.  Then  arc  all  men 
bad  ?  Are  you,  too  ? 

Sliinran.  I'm  the  greatest  of  sinners.  The  more 
I  meet  my  destiny,  the  better  I  understand  the  depth 
of  my  sin.  To  the  extent  that  the  appearance  of 
good  unrolls  itself  in  my  heart,  my  wickedness,  which 
I  haven't  noticed  before,  becomes  plain. 

Sacinon.     You  said  there  was  a  Hell. 

Shinran.     I  believe  there  is. 

Sacinon  (looking  serious}.  Then  won't  you  have  to 
descend  into  it  ? 

S/dnran.  If  I'm  like  this,  I  shall.  I  don't  think 
that  unreasonable. 

Sacmon.     Aren't  you  afraid  ? 

Shinran.  I  am.  Day  and  night  I  tremble  with 
that  fear.  All  my  life  I've  not  doubted  the  existence 
of  Hell.  When  I  played  with  my  friends  as  a  child, 
we  sang  "  Saint  Mokuren's  mother,  for  her  cross 
heart,  got  the  car  of  fire."  I  was  unbearably  afraid 
of  that  song.  I've  had  this  horror  ever  since  then. 
"How  can  I  escape  from  Hell?"  I've  thought  in 
agony.  It  would  be  all  right  if  I  did  no  evil,  if  I 
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Okane.  I  :someho\v  feel  very  uncomfortable  at  the 
story  of  last  night's  dream. 

Saeinon  (<«  ''ic  noise  of  the  tempest  passes  outside). 
Is  there  no  way 'to  escape  that  Hell  ? 

S'linran.  If  it  were  necessary  to  become  good 
t;>  reach  Paradise,  there  would  be  no  hope.  But 
even  in  ir.y  \vickedness,  I  can  by  another  way 
get  to  Paradise,  I  believe.  That  way  is  love. 
It's  forgiveness.  It's  the  power  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  go  beyond  good  and  bad.  This  world's 
supported  by  that  power.  It's  deeper  than  the  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil,  but  it  also  gives  birth 
to  good  and  evil.  Up  to  this  time,  priests  have 
taught  that  Paradise  is  to  be  attained  through  good 
actions.  I  no  longer  believe  that.  If  that's  so; 
I  go  to  Hell.  But  the  Buddha  saves  us  in  our 
evil.  He  forgives  our  sins.  That's  the  love  of 
Buddha.  I  believe  in  that.  If  I  didn't,  I  couldn't 
live. 

Sacjnon  (li'itfi   sparkling  eyes).     Though  one  take 
life,  though  one  whore  ? 

Skinran.     Though  one    commit  the  ten   sins   and 
the  five  disobediences. 

Ryokan.     His  compassion  is  uniform. 

Jien.     Reliance  on  a  power  outside  ourselves  is  the 
way  of  salvation  opened  up  by  our  master. 

(SAEMON  sits  in  silence  ivith  a  pale  and  serious  face. 
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Then  he  begins  to  speak  in  a  voice  strained  ivith  a 
great  emotion.} 

Sacinon.  I  have  a  strange  feeling.  I  feel  as  if 
I've  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  and  mysteri- 
ous bell.  It  resounded  clearly  away  down  into  the 
bottom  of  my  soul.  I  have  an  intimate  and  respon- 
sive feeling  as  if  that  for  which  I've  long  waited 
has  finally  come.  I'm  full  of  thanks.  I'm  able  to 
believe  in  that  salvation  at  once.  That's  why.  It's 
not  a  lie.  It  must  be  true.  I've  become  aware  of  it. 
It's  mine  now,  as  if  I'd  known  it  before.  It's 
wholly  mine  now.  I  feel  thankful  and  as  if  I  want 
to  cry. 

S/uitran.  That's  true.  When  I  met  Honen  Sho- 
nin  at  Yoshimmi,  that  salvation  entered  into  me  all 
at  once.  I  felt  just  as  you  do  now.  It  was  as  if 
I'd  recalled  a  thing  forgotten.  It  was  truly  a  simple 
thing.  It  seemed  strange  that  everybody  didn't 
understand  this  near-at-hand  and  simple  fact.  Look 
at  the  reality  of  our  souls.  \Ve  love.  We  forgive. 
We  pardon  others'  faults.  Then  our  hearts  are  most 
peaceful.  We  do  but  evil.  We  hate  and  curse. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  diverse  workings  of  our  soiled 
hearts,  we  know  love.  And  we  forgive.  We  all 
know  the  thankfulness  and  tears  of  those  moments. 
The  fundamental  truth  of  our  salvation  is  the  same 
simple  law.  That  simple  thing  is  resurrected  again 
from  the  depths  of  our  souls.  And  it  becomes  faith. 
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Jicn.  You've  tortured  yourself  sincerely  for  a  long 
time.  You've  examined  your  own  heart  faithfully 
The  steps  taken  by  your  heart  have  been  ample  pre- 
paration for  acceptance  of  faith  in  the  saving  grace  of 
another. 

Ryokan.  When  the  necessity  arises  of  that  which 
went  before  giving  place  to  that  which  is  to  follow, 
then  it's  as  easy  to  make  the  sure  transition  as  for 
water  to  flow  to  lower  levels. 

Shinran.     I  believe  your  faith  is  firm. 

Saemon.  To-night  I'm  happy.  I  feel  as  if  the 
peace  that's  been  absent  from  my  soul  for  years  lias 
now  come  back.  (His  eyes  become  moist.} 

Okanc.  Really  that's  true.  For  a  long,  long  time 
now  your  richness  and  peace  of  heart  have  been 
gone. 

S/iinmn.  You  said  you  were  trying  to  accustom 
yourself  to  evil,  didn't  you  ? 

Sacinon.  My  native  spirit's  too  weak.  That 
making  it  hard  for  me  to  get  along  in  the  world,  I 
thought  I  must  become  a  worse  man. 

Okane.  So  he  began  to  hunt,  to  kill  chickens  and 
to  quarrel  with  the  farmers. 

S/iinran.  I  sympathize  with  your  feelings.  B;;t 
that's  unreasonable.  Haven't  you  thought  of  the 
thing  called  karma.  Though  a  man  work  to  make 
himself  bad,  he  can't  get  bad  that  way.  And  again, 
in  the  hands  of  his  fate,  he'll  commit  the  most 
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heinous  crimes.  Please  don't  be  unreasonable,  but 
follow  obediently  the  true  dictates  of  your  heart. 
Since  your  nature's  good,  you  can't  help  it. 

Sai-'jnon.  Then  is  it  unreasonable  to  strive  to  be 
good  ? 

SJiinmn.  If  a  desire  to  be  good  wells  in  the  heart, 
it  isn't  unreasonable.  When  I  say  "  obediently  ",  I 
mean  to  follow  the  true  inwardness  of  the  soul.  It's 
natural  for  man's  soul  to  be  good.  But  obstructed 
by  his  accumulated  karma,  he's  not  able  to  fulfil  the 
soul's  desires.  We're  being  punished.  We  can': 
put  off  evil.  Redemption  means  our  salvation  with 
the  evil  in  us.  But  I  can  never  lose  my  desire  to 
become  good.  It's  determined  that  I  can  never  attain 
that  desire  on  earth.  By  repeating  Ami-da's  prayer, 
I  believe  I  can  satisfy  that  long":1^  when  I  leave  this 
world  as  spirit.  I  mean  to  carry  it  with  me  till  I  die. 

SacinoH.  Won't  it  be  impossible  to  make  a  living 
in  the  world  ? 

S/iinran.  Not  to  make  a  living  is  natural.  It's 
natural  for  a  good  man  to  be  poor.  If  you 
grow  poor  naturally,  since  there's  nothing  else  to 
do,  ['lease  grow  poor.  Man's  able  to  live,  no 
mutter  how.  In  the  sutras  it's  written  that  Idaten 
speeds  about  through  the  three  worlds  gathering  food 
an  1  raiment  for  the  children  of  Buddha  and  nourishing 
them.  Oshaka  Sama,  too,  went  about  as  a  mendi- 
cant. I  also  am  walking  as  a  pilgrim,  as  you  see. 
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But  I've  lived  up  to  this  clay.  My  son's  living, 
somehow,  too. 

Okanc.     I  lave  you  a  son  ? 

Sliinran.  Yes.  I  left  him  in  Kyoto.  I  parted 
from  him  when  he  was  six  and  haven't  seen  him 
since. 

Okanc.     Dear  !     And  his  mother  ? 

Sliinran.  We  parted  when  I  left  Kyoto,  and  she 
i lied  when  I  was  in  Echigo. 

Okanc.  And  you  weren't  with  her  at  the  hour  cf 
death  ? 

Jicn.  For  the  sake  of  the  law,  the  master  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  authorities  and  was  exiled. 
When  his  wife  died,  since  he  was  in  disfavor,  he 
couldn't  go  back.  She  was  only  twenty-six  when 
she  died. 

Ryokan.  Her  name  was  Tamahi  and  she  \vas  a 
beautiful  woman.  After  that,  his  affliction  was 
tremendous.  Anyway,  for  the  son  of  a  prince — 

Slnnran.     Don't  speak  of  that. 

Okanc  (tearfully).  Surely  you  must  long  to  see 
your  son  ! 

Shinran.     Yes.     At  times  I  worry  about  him. 

Okanc.     Of  course  you  do. 

Sliinran  (to  MATSUWAKA).     How  old  are  you  ? 

Matsmvaka  (blushing).     Eleven. 

Shinran.     You're  a  good  boy.     (Pats  his  kcaJ.) 

Saenion.     We're  troubled  because  he's  a  little  sickly. 
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Shinran.     Truly  his  color's  a  little  bad,  isn't  it  ? 

(They  all  remain  silent  for  a  moment} 

Shinran.  Ryokan,  just  look  in  my  box.  A  while 
ago  when  the  staff  struck,  there  was  a  strange  sound, 
and  possibly — 

Ryokan  (of  ens  the  box  and  looks  in}.  Oh,  the 
image  of  Ami  da's  broken  !  (Takes  out  a  little  figure 
of  Amic/a  Nyorai.} 

Jitit.     The  left  hand's  gone,  isn't  it  ? 

Saemon  (blanching).  Show  me.  (Looks  fixedly 
at  the  little  Buddha.  Great  tears  roll  down  his 
cheeks.} 

Shinran.     Saemon  Dono,  what's  the  matter  ? 

(All  look  at  SAEMON.) 

Saemon.  I  can't  bear  it.  See  the  nobility  of  this 
little  carved  face.  I  broke  this  sacred  image  with 
the  blow  of  a  staff.  This  beautiful  left  hand.  This 
hand  so  exquisitely  carved  do\vn  to  each  separate 
finger.  I'm  made'suddenly  aware  of  the  coarseness  of 
my  soul.  I've  done  an  evil  thing.  The  depth  of  my 
karma's  fearful.  I  struck  Shinran  Sama.  I  reviled 
his  disciples.  And  I  crippled  Buddha's  image.  I — 
I— (Weeps.} 

Shinran.  Saemon  Dono,  don't  ciy.  The  mercy 
of  Buddha  will  forgive  you,  deep  in  sin  as  you  are. 
I'll  give  you  this  image  as  a  remembrance.  When 
you  see  it,  please  think  of  the  depth  of  your  karma. 
And  believe  in  the  Buddha  who  forgives  his  children 
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heavily  burdened  with  sin.  And,  with  the  same 
heart,  please  love  your  neighbors.  {Pauses.)  Day 
will  soon  break.  \Ve  must  be  going.  We  must  be 
off  0:1  the  morrow's  journey.  Ryokan,  Jien,  please 
make  ready.  (SniXRAN  stands  ///>.) 

^ijeinon  (seizing  the  sleeve  c/S; 1 1 x;: AN'.S  robe).  Please 
wait.  I'll  become  a  priest.  I'll  go  with  you  here- 
after. Please  lead  me  on  forever. 

S/:inrtin  (/-wrv</).  I  know  your  heart.  My  tears 
flow.  But  give  up  your  idea.  The  worship  of  the 
Jodo  sect  is  family  worship.  It's  the  worship  of  the 
merchant  as  a  merchant  and  the  hunter  as  a  hunter. 
Wherefore  I,  too,  marry  and  cat  flesh.  I'm  not  a 
monk.  A  family  man,  I  have  the  heart  of  a  recluse. 
One  mustn't  be  captured  by  forms.  The  heart's  the 
important  tiling. 

Sacinon.  But  it's  painful  to  part  with  you  like  this. 
I  don't  know  whether  we'll  ever  be  able  to  meet 
again. 

Okane.  At  least  please  stay  with  us  four  or  five 
days. 

Sldnran.  Those  who  meet  must  part  in  the  end. 
That's  the  law  of  this  world.  When  your  heart  turns 
to  me,  please  recite,  "  Namu  Amida  Butsu."  I  dwell 
within  that. 

Saenion.     Then  must  you  go,  positively  ? 

Shinran.     If  fate  permits,  I'll  see  you  again. 

Okane.     Whcie'll  you  go  from  here  ? 
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S/iiwan.     I  have  no  fixed  destination. 

(SniNRAX,  JIEN  and  RYOKAN  make  themselves  ready 
and  go  out.  Day  is  beginning  to  break.  SAEMON  and 
OKANE  go  to  the  gate.  MATSUWAKA,  too,  his  hand  in 
his  mother's,  goes  out  to  see  them  off?) 

Shinran.  I've  parted  like  this  with  many,  many 
people.  In  my  heart  are  the  faces  of  people  I  can 
never  forget.  To-day  I  add  you  to  that  group.  I 
shan't  forget  you.  Though  separated  from  you,  I 
shall  pray  for  you. 

Sacmon.  And  I  shall  never  forget  you  all  my  life. 
I  shall  pray  for  you. 

Gkanc.  Please  take  good  care  of  yourself  (Her 
eyes  fill  ivith  tears.} 

Jicn.     Day's  begun  to  break. 

Rybkan.     And  the  snow  seems  to  have  stopped. 

Shinran.     Then  sayonara. 

Sacmon.     Sayonara. 

Okane.  Sayonara.  (7*0  MATSV\YAKA.)  Come,  say 
sayonara. 

Matsuwaka.     Uncle,  sayonara. 

Shinran  (folding  MATSUWAKA  in  the  sleeve  of  his 
robe}.  Sayonara.  Please  grow  up  t  ig  and  great. 

Jicn.     Sayonara. 

Ryokan.     Sayonara. 

(Exeunt  SHINRAN,  JiHNa//7  RYOKAN.  SAEMON, OKANE 
and  MATSUWAKA  vcatch  them  go  with  tearful  eyes.} 
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ACT  II 

PERSONS  IN  THE  ACT 
SiifNRAN,  aged  75. 

MATSUWAKA,  no\v  called  YUEN,  aged  25. 
Three  Priests. 
Six  Pilgrims. 
A  Wife. 
A  Maid. 
Two  Shop-bays,  Aged  12  or  13. 

(The  priests  quarters  al  Nishi-no-Doin.     A  waiting 

room  at  the  back  of  the  main  hall.  It  is  in  a  high  build- 
ing from  iv/iich  the  streets  of  Kyoto  are  visible.  There 
is  a  road  immediately  beneath.  People  are  passing. 
It  is  an  afternoon  in  autumn  fifteen  years  later  than  tJie 
events  in  Act  I.  The  tfo-ee  Priests  are  talking  together.) 

First  Priest.  \Ye  have  yet  a  Ihtle  leisure  before 
the  services,  haven't  we  ? 

Second  Priest.  They'll  begin  shortly.  The  main 
hall's  already  packed  with  worshipers. 

Third  Priest.  The  prosperity  of  this  sect's  ever 
surprisingly  great,  isn't  it  ? 

First  Priest.  Many  who  can't  squeeze  into  the 
hall  have  overflowed  into  the  corridors.  No  wonder, 
for  to-day's  is  the  mass  in  honor  of  the  so  deeply 
reverenced  Ilonen  Shonin  Sam  a. 
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Second  Priest.  It's  well.  For  during  his  lifetime, 
was  lie  not  worshiped  as  the  living  Buddha  of  Kuro- 
dani  ?  When  he  was  exiled  to  Tosa,  from  Shichijo 
to  Toba  all  along  the  road  traversed  by  his  palan- 
quin, old  and  young,  men  and  women,  stood  like 
walls  and  saw  him  off  with  weeping  eyes. 

Third  Priest.  At  that  time  I  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  the  South  Gate  in  Toba.  From  there  lie  went 
by  river  boat.  His  beloved  form  as  he  stepped  from  the 
palanquin  ituo  the  boat  garbed  in  a  long  robe  oflight 
blue  silk  with  a  ceremonial  hat  oa  his  long  white 
hair,  is  still  as  vivicl  to  me  as  if  actually  before  my  eyes. 

First  Priest.  It's  been  twenty-three  years  since  he 
passed  away,  hasn't  it  ?  I  low  time  flies  !  That 
we're  old's  no  wonder,  is  ic  ? 

Second  Priest.  Both  Ilonen  Shonin  Sama  and  the 
superior  suffered  great  hardships,  didn't  they?  To 
day's  prosperity's  clue  to  their  labors,  iMi't  it  ? 

Third  Priest.  If  Honen  Sama  could  see  the  pcwcr 
of  the  Jodo  sect  to-day,  he'd  surely  be  pleased, 
wouldn't  he  ? 

Second  Priest.  The  superior  himsdf 's  r  gecl  gi  eatly, 
hasn't  he  ? 

First  Pries'.  Isn't  it  likely  that  his  present  indis- 
position's serious  ? 

Second  Priest.     No,  it's  nothing  but  a  cold. 

Third  Priest.  Being  old,  he  must  take  good  care 
of  himself. 
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First  Priest.  With  Yuicn  Dono  carefully  looking 
after  his  needs,  all's  well. 

Second  Priest.  Despite  his  youth,  Yuien  Dono's 
most  faithfully  attentive  in  all  things. 

Third  Priest.  He's  so  gentle  and  mild-spirited, 
isn't  lie  ? 

1-irst  Priest.  And  the  superior  seems  to  love  him 
exceedingly. 

Second  Priest.  He  asks  Yuicn  Dono  to  look  after 
all  his  personal  affairs. 

{Enter  YUIKN.  ]\Talks  along  tlie  corridor  to' card 
the  main  hall.  Sfeaks  to  the  Priests.) 

Ynien.     Excuse  me,  please. 

Tliird  Priest.     Yuien  Dono. 

Yiden.     Yes.     (Stops.) 

First  Priest.     Are  you  in  a  huny  ? 

Ynien.  No.  Not  particularly.  I  was  just  going 
into  the  main  hall. 

Second  Priest.  Then  please  come  here  a  moment. 
I  have  something  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 

Tliird  Priest.  While  we  wait  for  the  service  to 
begin,  let's  brew  up  some  tea  and  talk. 

(YuiEN  goes  to  the  Priests  and  sits  doicn.  The 
Third  Priest  pours  out  tea  and  offers  it  to  him.) 

First  Priest.     How's  the  superior  ? 

Yuien.     Now  he's  asleep. 

Second  Priest.  I  suppose  there's  no  cause  for 
anxiety  in  his  condition,  is  there  ? 
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Yuien.  No,  he's  practically  all  right,  now.  To-day 
lie  said  he  would  get  up  and  conduct  the  service,  as 
it's  the  important  anniversary  service  for  Honen 
Sama.  I  persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  idea  and  take 
care  of  himself.  He  already  gets  up  and  walks  in 
the  garden. 

Third  Priest.  That's  good.  No  harm  must  come 
to  his  body. 

First  Priest.  For  unlike  ours,  his  is  precious,  isn't 
it? 

Second  Priest.     Pie's  truly  the  pillar  of  our  sect. 

Third  Priest.  After  the  death  of  Honen  Shonin, 
when  the  enemies  of  the  law  were  many,  it  was  the 
great  virtue  of  the  superior  that  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  shoulder  the  Jodo  sect  and  bring  about  to- 
day's prosperity. 

First  Priest.  If  worst  should  come  to  worst  with 
the  superior  now,  our  sect  would  fall  into  darkness. 

Second  Priest.  We  and  our  countless  followers 
would  lose  our  good  light  and  go  astray. 

Third  Priest.  With  his  son  Zenran,  on  whom  we 
should  have  to  depend,  such  a  man  as  lie  is. 

Mrst  Priest.  With  the  succession  of  the  law  in 
this  sect  lying  in  his  person,  it's  too  bad  that  he 
should  turn  his  back  on  his  father. 

Second  Priest.  His  disposition's  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  his  father's  and  most  unruly. 

Third  Priest.     He's  an  unnatural  child,  isn't  he  ? 
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Yuien.  I  hope  his  father's  displeasure  \vill  quickly 
melt  away. 

First  Priest.  No,  it  seems  to  me  natural,  while  his 
conduct's  such  as  it  is,  his  father's  displeasure  should 
not  melt.  If  such  a  son  receives  the  succession,  it'll 
injure  the  fame  of  our  sect. 

Second  Priest.  I  believe  it'll  prove  an  obstacle 
to  our  propaganda. 

T/iin  t  Priest.  A 1  ready  the  world  reproaches  us,  say- 
ing that  our  philosophy  sweeps  away  all  idea  of  good. 
Ynien.  Xenran  Sama's  a  good  man.  lie's  no 
such  man  as  you  think.  After  I'd  had  a  little  talk 
with  him,  I  liked  him  at  once.  What  he's  done,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  can't  think  he's  bad. 

First  Priest.  So  you  say,  but  Zcnran  Sama  not 
only  dissipates  and  conducts  himself  evilly,  but  lie's 
opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  Jodo  sect. 

Second  Priest.  If  he's  profligate,  probably  there's 
no  way  for  him  to  get  to  Paradise  but  through  the 
Jodo  faith. 

Third  Priest.  Then  he  doesn't  give  himself  up  t •> 
evil  in  the  belief  that  he  can  be  saved  even  if  he  be 
bad,  it  seems  to  me. 

First  Priest.  I  was  under  the  same  illusion  as  you. 
were.  But  we  both  seem  to  have  been  wrong.  That's 
why  I  can't  understand  him. 

Second  Priest.  Then  the  superior's  anger's  not 
unreasonable,  is  it  ? 
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Yidcn.  There's  no  telling  how  the  superior's 
troubled  in  private  about  Zenran  Sama. 

Third  Priest.  But  if  he  goes  on  like  this,  there's 
not  the  least  likelihood  of  his  father's  displeasure 
being  dissipated,  is  there  ?  Any\vay  it's  a  long  sepa- 
ration dating  from  way  back  in  the  Inada  days. 

Yuien.  It's  said  that  Zenran  will  soon  come  up  to 
the  capital  from  Inada. 

First  Priest.  It  isn't  at  all  likely  his  farther'll 
see  him. 

Yuien.  I  entreat  you  to  intercede  in  his  behalf 
and  arrange  a  meeting  for  him. 

Second  Priest.  We  seldom  do  such  things.  We 
would  be  scolded. 

Third  Priest.  Unless  he  reforms,  it  would  rather 
be  to  his  disadvantage. 

Yuien.     I'm  grieved. 

(All  fall  silent  for  a  moment.'] 

First  Priest.     Who  preaches  to-day  ? 

Second  Priest.     It's  my  turn. 

Third  Priest.     What  do  you  intend  to  talk  about  ? 

Second  Priest.  About  the  ecstasy  of  the  law.  The 
joy  of  those  who  believe  in  the  salvation  of  Buddha, 
the  feeling  of  dancing  exultation  mentioned  in  the 
sutras.  I  need  not  wealth,  I  want  not  fame  ;  I  have 
within  me  the  delight  of  the  law  more  joyous  than 
these.  For  with  that  delight,  indeed,  have  I  lived 
up  till  now  in  black  robes  and  poverty. 
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First  Priest.  It  is  true,  verily.  I  feel  no  envy  for 
the  finer)'  of  others.  For  I  believe  that  in  my  heart 
I  wear  invisible  brocades. 

Second  Priest.  To-day  I  intend  to  say  this  :  Do 
you  all  know  the  sweetness  of  this  delight  of  the  law  ? 
If  not,  though  you've  heaped  up  abundant  wealth, 
I  assure  you  that  you're  poor.  (Raises  Ids  eyebrows.) 

Third  Priest.  That's  a  courageous  and  strong 
declaration. 

Second  Priest.  Young  men  and  women,  I  shall 
say.  Do  you  all  know  this  sweetness  of  the  joy  of 
the  law  ?  If  not,  though  you  be  intoxicated  with 
glad  love,  you're  pitiful  folk,  I  assure  you. 

Third  Priest.  The  young  people  will  most  likely 
prick  up  their  ears,  won't  they  ? 

Second  Priest.  Take  everything  from  me,  I  shall 
say.  Riches,  fame,  love.  But  leave  me  this  joy  of 
the  law  alone.  To  have  that  taken  away  would  be 
to  me  the  same  as  death. 

First  Priest.  I  have  a  happy  feeling,  as  if  you're 
saying  exactly  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Third  Priest.  I  feel  that  way,  too.  For  without 
that  joy  we'd  surely  be  in  a  sad  plight,  wouldn't  we  ? 
There's  no  man  so  poor  as  a  priest,  is  there  ?  I,  too, 
live  by  that  delight. 

Second  Priest.  I  intend  to  say  that  this  joy's  the 
proof  of  our  salvation.  We  found  not  our  hope  on 
this  world  of  woe,  but  cling  to  expectations  of  the 
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pure  lotus  land.  Though  we  fall  ill,  we  fear  not 
death.  Death  to  us  isn't  loss,  but  gain.  For  we 
go  to  live  in  the  land  of  bliss.  I  shall  speak  of  such 
things. 

Third  Priest.  That's  all  true.  It's  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  all  believers. 

First  Priest.     Through  the  ages    the  founders   of 

o  o 

temples  have  spent  lives  of  poverty,  but  their  appear- 
ance of  calmness  and  wealth  has  all  been  due  to  this 
feeling  of  exultation  in  their  hearts,  I  believe. 

Second  Priest.  Yuien  Dono.  What  are  you  pon- 
dering over  ? 

Third  Priest.     You're  most  glum. 

First  Priest.  Your  color's  bad,  too.  Aren't  you 
sick  ? 

Yiden.     No,  only  somehow  my  spirit's  heavy. 

Third  Priest.  When  your  spirits  are  low  like  this, 
try  sitting  down  before  Buddha  and  repeating  the 
invocation.  Your  mind'll  become  clear  and  serene. 

Yidcn.     Will  it  ? 

First  Priest.  It's  good  to  recite  the  sutras  in  a 
loud  voice. 

Second  Priest.  For  one  tiling,  it's  probably  the 
fault  of  insufficient  faith.  Don't  be  offended.  I  speak 
because  I'm  an  old  man,  you  see.  But  if  you've 
accepted  the  mercy  of  Buddha,  you  ought  ahvays  to 
be  happy.  You  must  always  be  full  of  hope.  Again* 
if  you  think  of  the  hardships  borne  by  Buddha  through 
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millions  of  denudes,  ycair  heart  must  always  overflow 
ui'h  thanks  to  him  and  compassionate  love  for  all 
linY'g  things.  I  think  hick  of  ecstasy  is  proof  that 
fai;.h  hasn't  yet  been  attained.  Don't  feel  bad. 
Nay,  in  youth  everybody's  like  that. 

l-irst  Tries!.  Hello,  the  bell's  ringing  for  the 
service  to  begin. 

Second  Priest.     I  must  go  to  the  hall. 

Third  Priest.  Then  let's  go  together.  Yuien 
I  )ono  ? 

Yuien.     I  must  wait  on  the  superior. 

(The  three  Priests  go  out.  YUIKX  remains  silent  for 
a  moment.  At  last  he  puts  the  tea  things  in  order, 
stands  nf>,  goes  out  into  the  corridor,  Leans  against  a 
filLar  and  looks  vacantly  doivn  on  i/ie  road  belo-iv. 
Enter  a  ;;:erchant's  Wife  ami  her  Maid  at  the  far  end 
of  the  road.} 

Wife.  To-day  many  people  have  come  to  worship, 
haven't  they  ? 

M-aid.     Because  it's  fine  weather,  isn't  it  ? 

Wife.     There's  much  dust  in  the  air.     (Frowns.} 

Maid.     Your  hair's  white  with  it. 

M'ifc.  Is  it  ?  (Takes  o;-.t  a  toivcl  and  wipes  her 
licdr.)  Since  \ve've  walked  a  little  hurriedly,  I'm 
covered  with  sweat.  (IVifes  her  forehead  and  neck.") 

Maid.      Really  iL's  a  lil'.le  to  )  hot,  isn't  it? 

ll'ifc.  You'xe  got  incense,  ii-.:e-b?.g,  fio\vei's  and 
everyLhing,  luiven't  you  ? 
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Maid.     Every  single  thing  just  so. 

Wife.     Dear  me,  the  bell's  ringing  for  the  service. 

j\laid.     We're  just  in  time. 

Wife.     Let's  hurry  into  the  hall. 

(They  go  out  at  tJic  other  end  of  t/ic  road.     Enter 

SlIINRAX.) 

Shinran  (standing  behind  YUIEN).  Yuien,  Yuien. 
(YuiEN  looks  round,  sees  SHINRAN  and  blushes.}  What 
are  you  doing  there  ? 

Yuien.  Looking  vacantly  at  j-eople  passing  along 
the  street. 

Shinran.     To-day  the  weather's  fine,  isn't  it  ? 

Yv.ien.     It's  rather  hot  for  autumn. 

Shinran.     There  are  man}*  worshipers,  aren't  there? 

Yuien.  Yes.  From  here  we  can  see  all  sorts  of 
people  pass. 

(Enter  tivo  Shop-boys.  They  ivcar  stiff  sashes, 
aprons  and  two-toed  socks.  One  pulls  and  the  other 
puslics  on  a  cart  loaded  ii.it I i  a  bamboo  box  bearing 
the  mark  of  some  merchant.} 

First  Shop-boy.     Let's  go  more  slowly. 

Second  Shop-boy.  But  if  we're  late,  we'll  he  scolded 
again. 

First  Shop-boy.     I'm  tired. 

Second  Shop-boy.  If  you  fall  asleep  again  as  you 
did  last  night,  you'll  catch  it. 

First  Shop-boy.  But  I  was  so  sleepy  I  couldn't 
help  it. 
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Second  S!iop-loy.  It's  awful! y  ii.  .t,  isn't  it  ?  (ll'ipes 
i  ;T  t/ie  perforation  li'itli  ///\  //<;;:./.) 

Uirst  Shop-boy.     Don't  il.rp  your  sandals  like  that. 

Second  Shop-boy.     S\varms  of  people,  aren't  there? 

First  Shop-boy.     They're  all  going  to  the  temple. 

Second  Shop-boy.  Shan't  \ve  go  iiave  a  look  at  the 
show  banners  ? 

I'irst  Shop-boy  (stopping  as  if  somewhat  tempted}. 
But  we'll  be  scolded  if  we're  late,  so  let's  hurry  along. 
(They  go  out.} 

Sliinran.  \\'e  can  see  various  phases  of  life  here. 
I've  al.vays  felt  lonesome  when  looking  at  pecjple 
passing  by. 

Yuicn.  I,  too,  have  had  the  same  feeling  for  some 
time. 

S'linran.     Shall  we  rest  here  for  a  while  ? 

Yuien.  I'd  like  to.  (Brings  a  cushion  and  puts  it 
on  t!:c  f.cjr^}  It's  very  fine  to-day  and  see  how  dis- 
tinctly Tut.  Hiei  stands  out. 

Shinran  (sitting  doivii).  In  that  mountain  there 
are  many  men  \  r  '.crising  religious  austerities  even 
now. 

Yuien.  In  the  early  days  you  also  were  on  that 
mountain  for  a  long  time,  weren't  you  ? 

S'nnran.  I  first  went  up  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
from  that  time  till  I  met  1  lo-en  Sama  when  I  was 
twenty-nine,  I  was  training  myself  there  irost  of 
the  time. 
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Yuicn.  Surely  you  recall  the  tilings  of  those  days, 
don't  you  ? 

Shinran.  I  can  never  forget  them.  For  what 
with  youthful  devotion  and  aspiration,  I  earnestly  and 
whole-heartedly  tormented  my  soul.  Sometimes  I 
mused  calmly  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  I  read 
the  sutras  hungrily.  And  evenings  I  gazed  down  on 
the  darkening  streets  of  Kyoto  and  thought  yearningly 
lonely  thoughts. 

Yuien.  Then  you  were  in  the  mountain  at  my  age. 
IIo\v  did  you  feel  living  there  ? 

Shinran.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  was  gradually 
oppressed  by  uneasy  feelings.  Those  were  my  bicter 
days.  For  though  I  read  and  read  the  sutras,  they 
didn't  bring  solace  to  my  soul.  Moreover,  I  had  to 
get  on  absolutely  alone  cherishing  my  uneasiness  in 
my  breast. 

Yuicn.  Weren't  there  many  young  men  of  about 
the  same  age  practising  religious  austerities  near  you  ? 

Shinran.  There  were  hundreds  of  them.  They 
were  of  all  sorts,  some  heroic  men  who  mortified  their 
bodies,  some  who  studied  hard,  hardly  sleeping 
nights,  and  some  who  kept  themselves  pure  l:k,:  godly 
hermits.  I  wasn't  behind  the  rest  in  the  practice  of 
these  tilings.  Indeed,  I  did  most  desperate  r-cnanccs. 
.But  in  my  heart  there  lay  a  loncsomeness  of  wlm  h  I 
couldn't  speak  to  them.  I  felt  a  yearning  for  the 
love  and  sorrow  of  man's  life.  I  kept  it  in  my  own 
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Breast  for  fear  that  it  would  not  bo  heeded  or  would 
i:e  despised.  That  loneliness  grew  ;.ml  grew  un- 
.•erceived  of  others  in  my  heart.  A  IK'  !e  bef<>ie  the 
lime  I  finally  came  clown  off  tho  mountain,  I  even  felt 
that  my  heart  would  break  with  this  loneliness. 

Yiiicn.  Master.  These  days  I  .somehow  feel  un- 
bearably lonely.  Sometimes  I'm  abstracted.  To-day 
•s  I  stood  here  gazing  down  upon  the  people  passing, 
t  \irs  came  unbidden  to  my  eyes. 

Skinran  (looking  into  YUIEN'S  face).  Most  likely. 
(Ta-.i$.  )  For  you're  sensitive. 

Yuicn.  There's  no  special  reason.  Out  I  feel 
lonely  and  sad.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to 
cry  my  eyes  out.  Kircn  says  it's  probably  due  to 
my  weak  body.  I,  too,  wonder  if  it  may  not  be  thai. 
Hut  I  can't  help  thinking  that's  not  all.  I  can't 
understand  my  own  heart.  Is  it  all  right  for  me  to 
feel  lonely? 

Skinran.  Your  loneliness  is  natural.  When  you're 
lonely,  there's  nothing  to  do  but  to  feel  lonely. 

Yiiicn.     "Will  I  get  over  it  by  and  by  ? 

S/iinran.  I  wonder.  You  may  feel  more  lonelv. 
Now  you  feel  a  dreamy  loneliness,  but  afcenvards 
you  may  come  to  feel  a  hungry  loneliness. 

Ynicn.     Don't  you  feel  lonely  ? 

S/;inran.  I'm  lonely,  too.  I  think  I'll  be  lonely 
all  my  life.  Of  course  my  loneliness  now  is  different 
from  yours. 
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Yuicn.     Ho\v  are  they  different? 

Sfilnran  (looking  at  Yui;:>:  compassionately).  Yours 
may  be  cured  by  its  objects,  but  mine's  already 
beyond  cure  by  anything.  It's  the  destined  loneli- 
ness of  human  life.  It's  a  thing  you  can't  understand 
until  you've  experienced  life.  Your  present  loneliness 
will  gradually  take  shape  and  form  about  a  center. 
After  that  loneliness  has  been  endured,  true  loneliness 
will  come.  Such  loneliness  as  I  no\v  feel.  But  such 
things  as  this  can'c  be  understood  through  words. 
You'll  come  to  kno\v  them  for  yourself. 

Yuicn.     Then  what  should  I  do? 

S/dnran.     Y\rhen  you're  londy,  it's  all  right  to  feel 


earnestly  and  whole-heartedly.  Don't  be  crooked, 
delude  others  and  cheat  yourself,  but  fol!o\v  faithfully 
the  entreat}'  of  your  o\vn  heart.  All's  well  if  you 
bear  in  mind  but  tin's.  And  you  can't  discover  the 
true  need  of  your  heart  at  once.  You'll  make 
various  illusions  for  yourself.  But  if  you're  only  in 
earnest,  the  wisdom  to  discover  it  will  gradual!)7  be 
•polished  out. 

Yuicn.  I  can't  understand  what  you  say  very  well. 
But  I  intend  to  live  earnest!}'. 

S'linrii'i.  I  hat's  right.  \<m  have  a  good  nature, 
obedient  and  straightforward.  I  love  y;  u.  You 
must  take  care  of  that  nature.  C-o  straight  on  to 
your  destiny.  There's  nothing  but  life  to  polish  out 
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\\isdom.      Xo\\'   you   serin   young  for  your  age,  but 
later  you'll  grow  ii}). 

Ynicn.  1  was  scolded  by  Chio  Do'io  a  li'lle  while 
ago. 

Shinran.     What  did  lie  soy  ? 

Ynicn.  lie  said  my  loneliness  was  due  to  insuffi- 
cient fiiih.  One  \vho  believes  in  the  salvation  of 
lUiddha  must  have  an  ecstatic  feeling.  Tliat  ecstasy 
is  the  proof  of  salvation.  If  your  heart's  filled  v/ilh 
exultation,  >'ou  can't  feel  lonely.  He  said  my  loneli- 
ness was  proof  that  I  wasn't  saved. 

vS7/.v//uy//.     I  I'm.     (Considers.} 

(/.v///  arc  silent  for  a  little.  The  sound  of  a  bell 
and  I'oiccs  chanting  a  suti'a  in  the  main  hall  are 
faintly  audible?) 

Yiticn.     Blaster,  er — (Blushes.)     \\'h;it's  love  like  ? 

Shinran  (seriously).     It's  a  painful  tiling. 

Ynicn.     Is  lo\-c  a  sin  ? 

Shinran.  Love  twines  together  with  sin.  \Ye 
can't  love  in  this  world  without  sin. 

Yuicn.     Then  we  mustn't  love,  must  we  ? 

Shinran.  All  the  same,  every  one  loves  once  in 
his  life.  Love's  like  a  barrier  which  stands  in  the 
path  of  human  life.  When  one  passes  this  barrier,  a 
new  scene  spreads  out  before  his  eyes.  It  may  be 
said  that  many  men's  lives  are  determined  by  the 
way  they  pass  this  barrier. 

Yuien.     Is  it  so  important  as  all  that  ? 
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Shinran.  It's  the  iniquely  important  factor  in  life. 
If  a  man  approaches  this  barrier  seriously,  he'll 
understand  life.  He'll  understand  love.  His  wis- 
dom will  blossom  forth  all  at  once.  His  soul  will 
begin  to  be  able  to  see  into  the  essence  of  things.  If 
lie  approaches  this  barrier  with  an  immoral  and 
frivolous  heart,  he'll  become  blind  and  slovenly. 
He'll  lose  the  power  to  yearn  for  the  refreshing 
land  on  the  other  side,  and  his  energies  failing  on 
this  side,  he'll  fall  down  exhausted. 

Yuien.     Then  do  love  and  faith  go  hand  in  hand  ? 

Shinran.  Love  is  a  road  leading  to  faith.  If  men 
are  earnest  in  their  pure  and  honest  desires,  they'll 
all  enter  into  religious  consciousness.  When  a  man 
loves,  his  heart's  wondrously  purified.  He  under- 
stands the  grief  of  human  life.  He  touches  terrestrial 
fate.  Then  faith's  not  far  off. 

Yuien.     Then  is  it  all  right  for  me  to  love  ? 

Shinran  (smiling).  Your  way  of  asking  is  naive. 
I  won't  say  whether  it's  good  or  bad.  If  you  love, 
you  may  love.  Only  love  seriously  and  straight- 
forwardly. 

Yuien.     Have  you  ever  loved? 

Shinran.  Yes.  (Pauses.}  It  was  when  I  was 
practising  religious  austerities  with  all  my  might  on 
Mt.  Hiei.  I  went  down  to  the  imperial  palace  as  a 
substitute  for  the  priest  Jichin  and  was  asked  to 
compose  an  ode  in  the  presence  of  the  Kmperor. 
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The  subject  given  v/.is  "  Lo\-c."     The   Kmperor   was 
p' eased  wi:h   my  effort  and   said  it  was  better  than 
any  produced  by  the  noble  court  poets.     A:ul  I  receiv- 
ed  a   rc'.vard.     Embarrassed,   I   was  about  to  leave. 
Whereupon  one  of  the   noblemen  said  to  me  that  to 
compose  such  a  poem  I  must  have   loved.     Its   senti- 
ment was  OP.C  that  could  be  understood  only  by  one 
who    had    loved.        "  IIo'.v    abou.    it?"    he    asked. 
"  You've  been  in  love,' haven't  you  ?  " 
Yuien.     What  did  you  answer? 
S'dnrti:!.     I  replied  that  I  had  not.     Then  lie   said 
there  wrs  no  use  telling  such  lies.     It   was   shameful 
f  >r  a  pries',  to  love.     I  heard  the  other  nobles  chuckle. 
Yiih'ii.     \\'as  he  joking? 

Shlnran.  He  was  poking  fun  at  me  and  making 
me  a  laughing  stock.  I  left  the  palace,  my  dignity 
hurt.  How  ashamed  I  felt !  Then  on  my  v.'ay  back 
up  Tut.  I  lie;,  I  couldn't  but  think  earnestly.  Was  I 
really  unacquainted  with  love  ?  I  couldn't  say  that. 
Then  why  couldn't  I  say  that  I  had  loved  ?  Why 
had  I  lied  ?  Because  it  was  held  that  priests  should'nt 
love.  I  felt  disgusted.  I  despised  the  falseness 
of  our  lives  as  if  made  aware  of  it  for  the  first  time. 
And  the  fact  that  our  mountain-top  penances  had 
become  mere  form  gave  me  an  unbearable  sense  of 
hyprocrisy.  From  that  time  I  began  to  feel  that  I 
v.-anted  to  go  down  orf  the  mountain.  Was  there  not 
some  \v;iy  to  live  without  lying  so  much  ?  I  couldn't 
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but  wonder  if  there  wasn't  some  way  to  love  and 
yet  be  saved. 

Yuieu.  On  the  whole,  of  all  sins,  there's  none  so 
bad  as  hyp/ocrisy,  is  there  ?  Once  you  said  that  the 
hypocrite  is  farther  from  the  Buddha  than  the  mur- 
derer, didn't  you  ? 

^/liiu'un.  \  cs,  just  that.  Farther  from  the  grace 
of  Buddha  than  the  evil  ulcer  of  a  hundred  Wiongs 
who  feels  h:s  guilt  is  the  hypocrite  who  piles  up 
pe'Jy  deeds  of  charity  and  doesn't  recognize  his 
own  sin.  Buddha  saves  us  knowing  that  we  are  bad. 
For  his  salvation  is  for  sinners. 

Yuien.     How  different  is  the  teaching  of  the  sages 

o  o 

that  only  the  good  are  saved  ! 

Shini'aa.  It  may  be  so  wkh  others.  But  there's 
no  prospect  of  a  man  like  me  bein<r  saved  through 

i  1  o  o 

his  own  goodness.  I  still  can't  forget  how  I  met 
with  a  lone  woman  once  on  my  way  back  up  the 
mountain  when  out  on  a  night  visit  to  the  Rokka- 
kudo.  It  was  a  night  when  the  moon  was  shining 
like  frozen  ice  in  the  cold  sky.  She  asked  me  to  take 
her  up  the  mountain  with  me.  I  refused,  saying  that 
I  couldn't,  as  ML.  Iliei  was  closed  to  women.  Then 
she  clung  to  the  sleeve  of  my  garment  and  cried.  She 
implored  me  with  all  her  strength,  saying  that  I  must 
take  her  up  and  make  a  nun  of  he",  as  she,  too,  wish- 
ed to  save  herself  through  rcl;gious  practices.  No 
matter  what  I  said,  she  wouldn't  listen.  At  las':  she 
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asked  in  resentment  if  it  was  all  the  same  whether 
women  \vere  saved  or  not.  1  was  truly  troubled.  On 
the  mountain  it  was  held  tint  woman,  deep  in  sin, 
had  been  cast  off  by  all  the  gods  of  the  three  worlds. 
Since  I  could  do  no  other,  I  told  her  this  in  so  many 
words  and  urged  her  to  be  resigned  to  her  lot.  Then, 
as  I  watched,  she  turned  deathly  pale.  Finally, 
striking  her  breast,  she  pronounced  upon  the  Buddha 
one  curse  after  another.  Then,  like  a  flash,  she  ran 
away. 

Yitien.     My,  you  did  a  pitiful  thing,  didn't  you  ? 
Shinrati.     But  I  couldn't  take  her  up  the  mountain. 
The  forests  were  crying  fiercely  in  the  mountain  wind. 
Deeply  affected  by  the  woman's  curses,  I  went  as  in  a 
trance  back  up  to  the  summit.     That  night  I  couldn't 
sleep   a   wink.     After  that  I  couldn't  but  feel  in  my 
heart  that  it  was  a  lie  that  woman  couldn't  be  saved. 
I  went  every  night  to  the  Rokkakudo  and  prayed   to 
Kannon  Sama.     I  prayed  in  a  transport   of  tears.     I 
was  willing  to  die.     From  that  time  I  began  to  look 
at  things   in   a   very   different  way.      I  came  to  hate 
extremely  the  life  on  the  mountain  top.     On  my  way 
back   from   the    Rokkakudo,    I    used   often    to    lean 
against  the  rail  of  the  Sanjd  Bridge  and  gaze   at  the 
people  passing.     Warriors  with  frowning  faces,   mer- 
chants head  over  heels  in   their   mental   calculations, 
and  old  people  with  girls  went  by.     Or  young  men 
who  were  probably  making  for  the  gay  quarters  went 
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by  whistling.  How  lovingly  I  looked  upon  those 
people  !  I  felt  that  they  must  all  be  forgiven.  I  felt 
that  the  world  should  be  preserved  as  it  is.  I  cried 
in  my  heart,  "  As  it  is,  as  it  is."  I  asked  myself, 
"  Aren't  they  all  saved  ?  "  Though  I  went  back  up 
the  mountain,  I  always  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  my 
home. 

Yuien.  That  was  when  you  met  Honen  Shonin, 
wasn't  it  ? 

Shinran.  Surely  through  the  kind  intervention  of 
Kannon  Sarna.  I  could  do  nothing  but  ciy  before 
Honen  Sama. 

Yuien  (tear/nil)'}.     I  understand  well  how  you  felt. 

{They  fall  into  silence  for  a  moment .  Enter  First 
Priest  and  Third  Priest.} 

First  Priest.     Master,  are  you  here  ? 

Shinran.  I've  been  talking  with  Yuien  in  the 
sunshine. 

Third  Priest.     How  do  you  feel? 

Shinran.     Practically  all  right.     Thanks. 

First  Priest.     I'm  glad.  Please  take  care  of  yourself. 

Shinran.  Come  talk  with  us  here.  I  Tow  are  things 
in  the  main  hall  ? 

( YUIEN  brings  cushions,  puts  them  dcni'ii  for  the  two 
priests  to  sit  on  and  pours  out  tea.} 

Third  Priest.  It's  packed  with  worshipers.  The 
prayer  service  is  over  and  Chio  Dono  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon. 
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First  Priest.  They  all  seem  'o  he  moved  l.y  his 
earnest  preaching. 

7 ////-</  Piiest.  It's  an  authoritative  and  strong 
sermon.  They're  all  listening  with  the  deepest 
respect. 

1'irst  Priest.     Today's  sermon's  especially  fine. 

S/tinmn.  The  tcxl  is  religious  ecstasy  again,  isn't 
it? 

Third  Priest.     Do  you  know  ? 

S/;i)irti)>.  Chio  once  talked  to  me,  and  I  heard  a 
little  from  Yuien  a  moment  ago. 

First  Priest.  He's  telling  enthusiastically  how 
much  more  precious  is  religious  joy  than  such  earthly 
pleasures  as  wealth  and  fame. 

Third  Priest.  1  Ie  even  says  it's  more  pleasant 
than  love. 

Y:iit'n.  He  says  that  with  it  there's  no  fear  of 
death,  no  sadness  in  solitude,  and  no  worldly  temp- 
tation. 

First  Piiest.  lie  says  ecstasy  is  the  proof  of 
salvation. 

Third  Priest.  As  I  listened  to  him  talk  I  felt 
anew  the  specially  blessed  position  of  us  priests. 

Ynieu.  When  I  hear  those  things,  I  feel  uneasy. 
I'm  always  lonely  lately.  I'm  listless  and  at  times  my 
heart  non't  dance  even  when  [  read  the  sutras. 
I'm  weak  of  bxly,  and  last  monvh  when  my  fever  got 
a  little  high,  I  was  tenibly  afraid  I  might  die.  I 
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don't  want  to  die  now  at  all.  I  somehow  feel  a 
yearning  and  an  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  brigh' 
world.  I  can  produce  no  such  strong  proof  as  Chio 
Sama  can.  If  ecstasy  in  the  law  is  the  proof  of 
salvation,  is  it  that  I'm  not  saved  ?  I  can't  doubt  the 
one  fact  that,  even  as  I  am,  Buddha  will  save  me, 
but— 

First  Priest.  I  think  it's  because  your  body's 
weak. 

Third  Priest.  After  all,  isn't  it  because  your  faith's 
young  ? 

Ynicn.  Master,  what  on  earth  can  be  the  matter  ? 
Please  tell  me.  I'm  unbearably  distressed.  Am  I 
saved  ?  Am  I  lost  ? 

Shinran.  You're  saved.  There's  nothing  to  worry 
about.  In  truth,  I,  too,  live  on  with  the  same  feelings 
as  Yuien.  When  I'm  sick,  I  fear  death,  and  when 
caught  in  the  relentless  clutches  of  worldly  passions, 
I'm  sometimes  so  lonely  I  can  hardly  stand  it.  I'm 
prone  in  spite  of  all  to  neglect  this  dancing  joy. 
Sometimes  I  fall  into  fervently  ecstatic  meditation, 
but  it's  easy  for  that  white  heat  soon  to  scatter  like 
ashes.  I'm  always  troubled. 

First  Priest  (looking  ai  SHINRAK  in  surprise}.  You, 
did  you  say  ? 

Shinran.     I'm  always  blaming  myself  and   asking 

tf  o  -•  t> 

myself  why  I  should  be  like  that.      My  karma  is  very, 
very  deep.     Since   I'm   like   this   in  my   old  age,  it's 
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n»t  innatural  that  young  Yuien  should  bo  troubled. 
r.:i'.  !  d-n'i  (:-abt  ofsalvatio-  -.t.-.ll.  Buddha,  know- 
ing bei'  >••.•!;  i  ;d,  styled  us  coi:mi');  ni.:;i  dressed  in 


we  are. 

Third  Priest.  Then  is  Chid  Dono's  idea  mis- 
taken? 

Shinra-'i.  X  \  it's  not  mistaken.  Men's  karmas  are 
ile-.  ;>  or  shallow  according  to  the  individual.  B!e.;sed 
are  they  \vho  fill  heir  to  ecstasy.  All  joy  be  theirs. 
In  sonic  the"c's  little  worldly  passion,  in  sonic 
worldly  ;  :-  :' '  i  is  strong,  and  they  suffer.  ( )nly  it's 
shallo\v  to  call  stasy  the  proof  of  salvation.  I  mean 
to  tell  Chio,  t(io,  but  ]>lease  heed  \vell  \vhat  I  say. 
There's  no  one  proof  of  salvation.  To  seek  such  a 
proof  is  to  rely  on  our  o*,vn  discretion  and  is  one  sort 
of  self-dependence.  Salvation  is  accomplished  through 
the  vow  of  Bud-Ilia.  It's  well  for  us  not  to  depend 
on  our  own  contrivances,  but  simply  to  have  faith. 
lie  whose  karma  is  shallow  and  he  whose  karma 
is  deep  mus;  pass  through  this  world  in  entirely 
dilfere:;':  ways.  But  they're  both  saved. 

Yuicn.     I  feel  thankful.     It's  beyond  my  deserts. 

l-'irsi  Pii::,i.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  \Yhether 
we  experience  religious  ecstasy  or  not,  and  wi'.hout 
•'elation  to  the  changes  in  our  hearts,  our  salvation  is 
established,  isn't  it? 

SJiinran.     Otherwise  it  couldn't  be  called   genuine 
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salvation  indestructible  by  fate.  For  the  condition  of 
our  hearts  is  controlled  by  fate. 

Third  Priest.  After  all,  the  original  nature  of  self- 
reliance  by  which  we  would  save  ourselves  by  our 
own  merit  is  left  in  us,  isn't  it  ?  It's  not  easy  to 
restore  all  things  to  Buddha. 

S/dnran.  Would  that  I  could  grow  simple-hearted 
and  trust  every  thing  to  him. 

Yiden.  The  more  I  hear,  the  deeper  this  teaching 
becomes. 

Shinran.     All  are  saved.     Only  they  don't  know  it. 

(Enter  Second  Priest.} 

Second  Priest.  Are  you  all  here  ?  I've  finally 
finished  my  sermon,  (fie  is  excited?) 

Shinran.  You've  worked  hard.  Please  come  rest 
here  a  while. 

Second  Priest.  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  master. 
Just  now  when  I  got  done  preaching,  a  little  party  of 
pilgrims  came  up  to  the  pulpit  and  begged  me  to 
introduce  them  to  you,  as  they're  most  eager  to 
meet  you. 

Skinran.  Have  they  some  particular  business 
with  me  ? 

Second  Priest.  They  say  they've  conic-  all  the  \vay 
from  a  great  distance  to  a^l:  you  abot.it  the  important 
question  of  rebirth.  Their  ficcs  are  full  of  eagerness. 

Shinran.  If  it's  the  matter  of  rebirth,  they  should 
have  heard  about  it  many  times  ere  this.  It's  truly 
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a   simple   tiling,    and   I    have  nothing   to   add    on  the 
subject. 

Sccimd  Priest.  So  I  told  them.  ICspeciallysir.ee 
you're  a  little  ill,  I  asked  them  if  they  couldn't  p",t 
off  the  day.  I5ut  they  all  hut  cried  and  said  tha* 
.since  they'd  all  come  a  long  way,  I  must  get  you  to 
-ee  them.  Because  the)'  were  so  earned,  I  sym- 
pathised v,  i.h  them,  and  though  I  hate  to  trouble  you 
in  your  illness,  I  beg  that  you'll  receive  them. 

S'linriin.  That's  a  simple  matter.  If  anybody 
wants  to  see  me,  I'll  see  him  at  any  time.  Only 
please  tell  them  this  one  thing,  that  I  don't  know  any- 
thing diificult.  Then  please  bring  them  here  at  once. 
Second  Priest.  Thank  you.  They'll  surely  all  be 
glad.  (6'c.V5  on  I.) 

l-'irst  Priest.  They  seem  to  have  come  a  long  way, 
don't  they  ? 

TJdrd  Pfiist.  They're  an  earnest  band  of  pilgrims, 
aren't  they  ? 

Yi.icn.  They've  come  all  the  way  up  to  Kyoto  in 
their  desire  to  see  the  superior.  I  think  it's  admi- 
rable. 

(SiHNRAN  sits  in  silent  meditation.  Enter  Second 
Priest  co-i  {Acting  si.r  Pilgrims.) 

S'unran  (seeing  tfie  Pi'grims  hesitate.)  Just  conic 
;:gh;  o\-er  hove.  Don't  stand  o.i  ceremony. 

(^YL'ir.N  f'aces  cushions  for  t.':em,  and  the  Pilgrims 
sit  tioiun.) 
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SJnnran.  I'm  Shinran.  (Indicating  tJic  disclflcs.) 
These  are  my  people  who  are  always  with  me. 

First  Pilgrim.  Are  you  Shinran  Sama  ?  (Looks 
intently  at  SIIINKAX  idlh  tearful  eyes.} 

Second  Pilgrim.  I'm  rejoiced.  I've  prayed  that  I 
might  see  you  once  in  my  life. 

Third  Pilgrim.  I  wept  when  we  passed  the  Osaka 
barrier  and  they  told  me  this  was  Kyoto. 

Fourth  Pilgrim.    Truly  this  has  been  no  easy  quest. 

Fifth  Pilgrim.  Nothing  could  please  me  more 
than  this  fulfillment  of  a  lone-cherished  desire. 

o 

Sixth  Pilgrim.  I  was  beside  myself  with  fear  lest 
we  might  be  refused  a  while  ago  in  the  main  hall. 

S'dnran  (moved).  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  come. 
I,  too,  am  happy.  Where  have  you  conic  from  ? 

First  Pilgrim.     We're  from  the  province  of  Hitachi. 

Fourth  Pilgrim.     We're  from  Kchigo. 

Shinran.     My,  have  you  conic  so  far  as  that  ? 

Second  Pilgrim.     We've  made  a  veiy  long  trip. 

Shinran.  You  surely  have.  I  have  deep  memories 
of  Hitachi  and  Echigo. 

Fourth  Pilgrim.  In  my  province,  fellow  religionists 
meet  together  everywhere  and  talk  about  you. 

First  Pilgrim.  The  influence  you  left  behind  you 
reaches  into  every  corner  of  my  province. 

Third  Pilgrim.  Howl  love  you  whom  I've  never 
seen  before  ! 

Shinran.     I'm  drawn  to  you,   too.     I'm   reminded 
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of  the  clays   when   I    \vns  journeying  about  in  those 
regions. 

Fifth  Pilgrim.  .Many  things  have  changed  since 
'.en. 

S'dnra-i.     Anyway  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Si  \' tli  rilgiini.  Only  the  snow  goes  on  heaping 
up  deep  as  usual. 

Shinran.  I'll  never  in  my  life  forget  the  sight  of 
l!;c  Kchigo  range  covered  \vith  snow. 

FouriJi  Pilgrim.  Don't  you  feel  that  you'd  like  to 
oome  baek  or; re  more  ? 

Shinran.  if  destiny  permits.  But  probably  I'll 
never  go  again.  I've  grown  old,  you  see. 

First  Pilgrim.     I  low  old  are  you? 

Shinran.     Seventy-five. 

Scconii  I  "i'gt'im.  A  while  ago  I  was  told  that  you're 
not  well. 

Shinran.  No,  I've  caught  a  light  cold.  I'm  prac- 
tically all  right  now. 

Second  Pilgrim.     Please  take  good  care  of  yourself. 

Third  PUgi'bn.  For  how  everybody  depends  on  you  ! 

Shinran.  You're  very  kind.  (Pauses  and  points  to 
VUIEN.)  lie  comes  from  Hitachi. 

Yuicn.  I  was  \y:\:\\  in  Hitachi  near  the  village  of 
Daimon. 

First  Pilgrim.  When  I  hear  that  you're  from  nix- 
province,  my  heart  goes  one  to  you.  Have  you  been 
a  long  time  in  Kyo^o  ? 
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Yuien.  It's  ten  years  since  I  left  the  old  province. 
My  father's  still  there,  ard  I  love  the  place. 

Sldnran.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  traveling  in 
Hitachi,  I  was  snowed  in  and  was  given  a  night's 
lodging  at  his  house.  That  was  the  destiny  that  led 
to  our  living  together  day  and  night  as  we  do  now. 

Second  Pilgrim.  Destiny's  a  mysterious  thing, 
isn't  it  ? 

First  Priest.  They  say  even  the  touching  of  sleeves 
is  a  karma  relation  from  a  previous  life. 

Second  Priest.  We  couldn't  all  be  talking  tog-ether 
intimately  like  this  for  half  a  day  but  for  destiny. 

Third  Priest.  Even  a  single  meeting,  or  a  single 
parting,  is  by  no  means  brought  about  by  the  will  to 
bring  it  about.  In  the  world  of  men  sadness  and 
gladness  are  deep  arrangements  fixed  in  former  lives. 

Yuien.  When  I  think  of  destiny,  I  feel  like  crying. 
I  believe  this  world's  bom  enemies  who  are  busy 
bruising  each  other,  should  they  turn  their  thoughts 
to  their  karma  relations,  would  gladly  forgive  each 
other.  Wouldn't  they  grasp  each  other's  hands  and, 
weeping,  cry,  "  Ah,  what  an  evil  destiny  is  ours  ! 

S/iinran.  Even  a  married  couple  that's  incompa- 
tible can't  separate  all  their  lives  if  fate  so  decrees. 
When  they've  gone  to  their  graves,  they'll  probably 
know  all.  And  they'll  be  glad  together  because 
they've  never  parted,  but  lived  as  man  and  wife  ail 
their  lives. 
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Yitifn.  Then  they'll  think,  "  It  was  well  we  loved. 
It  was  well  \\ e  forgave.  We're  fortunate  not  to 
have  cursed  then." 

Third  Priest.  All  men  should  live  amicably 
together  ;  that's  it,  isn't  it? 

(They  fall  into  a  deep  silence.} 

1'irst  Pilgrim  (coming  foncanf).  In  truth  we've 
crossed  more  than  ten  provinces  and  come  all  the 
way  to  Kyoto  because  we're  troubled  by  the  single 
matter  of  rebirth.  \Ye  beseech  help  on  the  great 
problem  of  the  life  next  to  follow  thK  On  behalf  of 
all  these  others,  1  pray  that  you  will  help  us.  Please 
teach  us  the  way  of  rebirth. 

S/:it>.mn.  It's  truly  admirable  of  you  to  seek  the 
way  so  earnestly.  I  always  feel  irihappy  that  the 
men  of  this  world  think  faith  a  thing  of  no  account. 
Faith  is  the  most  important  of  all  things.  It's  the  real 
test.  It's  the  place  where  the  roads  to  I  Icll  and 
1'aradise  fork.  It's  the  thing  that  men  must  face  most 
seriously  of  all.  Then,  have  you  not  been  taught  at 
your  temples  at  home  ? 

Second  Pilgrim.     We're  always  being  taught. 

S/iinmn.     \\  hat  are  you  taught  ? 

Third  Pilgrim.  This,  that  if  we  pray  with  all  our 
might  to  Amida  Sama,  saying  "  1'iease  favc  us  in  this 
life  to  come,"  he  will  surely  save  us,  though  we  be 
the  worst  of  sinners. 

Skinran.     That's  true.     That's  all  you  need  to  do. 
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Fourth  Pilgrim.  We've  heard  this  of.en  and  know 
it  well.  We  beg  you  to  teach  us  in  detail  what 
comes  next. 

Shinran.  What'll  you  do  with  it  when  you've 
heard ? 

Fifth  Pilgrim.     We  want  to  go  to  Paradise. 

Shinran.  Verily  you  can  go  to  Paradise  by  repeat- 
ing the  prayer  to  Amicla  which  you've  heard  in  your 
own  provinces  and  know  so  well. 

Sixth  Pilgrim.     But  somehow  we  feel  uneasy. 

Shinran.  Set  your  hearts  at  ease.  That  alone's 
enough. 

First  Pilgrim.     May  I  ask  ^  hat  gives  you  comfort. 

Shinran.     I,  too,  depend  on  Amida's  prayer  alone. 

Second  Pilgrim.     But  it's  too  simple. 

Shinran.  That  simplicity  is  the  characteristic  of 
this  sect.  Without  simplicity,  there's  no  truth..  And 
again,  the  heart  of  the  masses  could  not  be  touched 
without  it. 

Third  Pilgrim.  That  may  be  so,  but  you  studied 
for  many  years  on  Mt.  Iliei  and.  at  Xara.  We  un- 
lettered men  may  not  be  able  to  understand,  bu': 
please  share  with  us  a  part  of  the  education  you  got 
there. 

FotirtJi  Pilgrim.  We've  come  all  this  distance  to 
receive  it. 

liflli  Pilgrim.  We'll  take  it  home  to  our  p;ov- 
inccs  as  the  souvenir  of  this  trip. 
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Shinran  (looking  scrio:is).  Xo,  that  varied  learning 
is  in  truth  a  hindrance  on  the  journey  to  Paradise 
and  cannot  help.  Faith  and  learning  are  different 
things.  Though  you  examined  the  whole  storehouse 
of  the  eight  myriad  sutras,  they'd  have  no  power 
to  open  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  prayer  to  Amida 
is  the  only  established  way.  If,  in  the  envious  thought 
that  I  understand  difficult  interpretations  of  the  sutras 
or  that  I  ough':  to  know  further  details  about  the 
ways  of  rebirth,  you've  come  all  this  way  to  ask, 
I'm  truly  sorry.  I  know  nothing  difficult,  you  see. 
If  that's  what  you  want,  there  are  grave  sch<\  .rs  on 
Mt.  lliei  and  in  Xara.  Please  go  there  and  ask. 

1'irst  Pilgrim.  Your  modest  words  touch  me.  I 
admire  you  more  and  more. 

Second  Pilgrim.  What  lack  can  there  be  in  you 
who  are  known  as  the  greatest  genius  of  Mt.  Hiei  ? 

SJiinrart.  \  was  not  able  to  find  the  road  of  deliv- 
erance through  the  learning  heaped  up  on  Mt.  Hiei. 
I  threw  away  learning.  And  having  accepted  the 
assurance  of  a  good  teacher  that  one  can  be  saved  by 
the  repetition  of  Amida's  prayer,  there's  nothing  to 
it  but  faith. 

TldrJ.  Pilgrim.     Are  you  .serious  ? 

(They  all  look  doubtful.} 

Stinran.  Why  should  I  deceive?  lA>:i't  think 
that  I'm  playing  uith  your  f_v':::gs.  Mo.-.:  tnuh  is 
simple.  As  a  process  of  salvation,  nothing  could 
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look  so  simple  from  without  as  the  prayer  to  Amida. 
Only  six  ideographs,  you  sec.  But  if  you  go  into 
the  mood  of  it  from  within,  it's  infinitely  and  pro- 
foundly complicated.  Probably  you  can  never  reach 
the  bottom  of  it  in  your  whole  lives.  It's  the  love, 
fate  and  sorrow  of  human  existence,  the  substance  of 
all  the  experience  that  could  come  into  your  whole 
lives,  boiled  down  and  packed  into  one  simple  formula. 
Along  the  road  of  human  life,  every  time  you  look 
back,  you  can  see  the  depth  of  these  six  characters. 
(Grows  more  and  more  earnest.}  That's  the  increase 
of  wisdom.  It's  a  different  thing  from  the  study  of 
the  sacred  books.  For  though  your  knowledge 
increase,  the  eyes  of  your  soul  see  no  more  clearly. 
If  you  should  consult  me,  I  would  say  that  the  prayer 
you  know  so  well  is  sufficient.  It's  absurd  to  take 
pride  in  the  hearing  of  expositions  of  the  hoi}'  texts. 
It's  better  that  each  of  you  should  take  care  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  the  feeling  of  the  Amida  prayer.  Love 
n;en.  Forgive.  Bear  grief.  Strive  painfully  to  fulfil 
your  fate.  Look  squarely  at  your  destiny.  Then 
the  eyes  with  which  you  look  upon  the  varied  phenom- 
ena of  human  life  \vill  become  moist,  'iiie  compas- 
sion of  Buddha  will  sink  gratefully  into  your  hearts. 
"  Xaniu  Amida  Bntsu  "  fits  the  heart  exactly.  This 
is  true  learning. 

I  if i/i  Vugi'lui.     \Ve've  been  in  the   wrong.     Even 
\ve  stupid  men  ha • .  c  understood  you   well.     To  go  to 
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i'aradisc,  it's  enough  simply  to  repeat  the  prayer 
to  Amida,  isn't  it  ?  'i  iiat's  all  that's  necessary, 
isn't  it? 

Sixth  m^rini.  Like  the  cutting  of  a  sharp  knife, 
my  heart  sees  distinctly. 

First  ri.'griin.  Only  please  tell  me  one  tiling.  Is 
there  any  proof  that  by  repeating  that  prayer  we  can 
be  born  into  the  Pure  Land  ? 

S/iinmn.  'I  here's  no  proof  to  faith.  If  yon  seek 
proof,  yon  don't  believe,  (fn  cue  earnest  Inrat'i.}  If 
Amida's  great  desire  to  save  the  world  was  true, 
Shaka  So;-,'s  teaching  was  not  false.  IfShaka  Son's 
teaching  \vas  not  false,  Xendo's  interpretation  was  not 
deception.  If  Zendo's  interpretation  was  not  decep- 
tion, 1  loncn  Shonin's  teaching  surely  \vas  not  cmp'y. 
(I  la  uses.)  Nay,  though  ha\ing  been  m;idc  proud  by 
1  lonen  Shoain,  I  be  about  to  fall  into  Hell,  I'll  feel 
no  resentment.  But  for  Amida's  vow,  there  could  be 
no  possible  end  for  me  but  I  fell.  I'm  an  n'.Lcrly 
irredeemable  sinner.  That's  true.  If  I  express  my 
heart  clearly,  I  must  admit  that  I  don't  know  at  all 
whether  the  prayer  to  Amida  can  truly  be  the  seed 
to  birth  in  Paradise  or  is  the  reason  for  falling  into 
Hell.  I  leave  everything  to  Buddha.  I  entrust  my 
hope,  my  Hie,  myself  to  him.  I  wonder  where  he'll 
lead  me. 

(All fall  silent  fj,-  a  moment^ 

First  Pilgrim.     I  feel  ashamed.     Ho\v  vile  I  am  in 
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the  shallcnvness  of  my  heart  to  say  that  without  proof 
I  can't  believe  ! 

Second  Pilgrim.  The  self-dependence  of  my  heart 
lias  been  exposed  as  if  bleached  out  in  the  sun. 

Third  Pilgrim.  I  realize  that  I've  built  all  sorts  of 
walls  and  shut  out  the  mercy  of  Buddha. 

FonriJt  Pilgrim.  I  still  hadn't  surrendered  all  by 
any  means. 

Fifth  Pilgrim.  I  feel  as  if  that  in  my  heart  which 
spoils  and  flatters  me  is  broken  down. 

Sixth  Pilgrim  (tearfully}.  When  I  think  of  it,  it's 
the  vow  of  the  reliable  Buddha. 

Sldnran.  I'm  afraid  I've  spoken  impertinently. 
1 'lease,  please,  don't  try  to  learn  difficult  things.  Lean 
on  Buddha  with  the  simple  hearts  of  children.  Our 
talk  has  grown  too  serious.  Let's  just  chat  a  little. 
I  lave  you  been  to  see  the  famous  places  ? 

First  Pilgrim.     We  haven't  seen  anything  yet. 

Second  Pilgrim.  We  came  here  the  minute  we 
reached  Kyoto. 

Sldnran.  Gioa,  Kiyomizu,  Chioinn.  And  the 
maples  must  be  beginning  to  redden  at  Arashiyama. 
If  you'd  like,  I'll  send  somebody  to  guide  you. 

First  Pilgrim.  .  We  would,  thanks. 

(7/'r  evening  bell  sonmis) 

You'll.  Master,  the  day's  dying,  and  the  air's 
chill.  Please  come  rest  in  your  mom,  or  it'll  be  bad 
for  your  health. 
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Fourth  Pilgrim.     1'L:  -se  rc.;t. 

/'}////  Pilgrim.      \\'e'i!  take  our  leave. 

Shinran.  No,  please  stay  at  my  temple  tu-night. 
Xcr.v  let's  bre'.v  some  tea  i:i  iii\'  room  and  ha\-e  a 
1.  isurcly  tall;.  ('1  u  tlic  di^ci^Us  )  You  please  come 
v.  ith  us,  too.  \'u:e;i,  leatl  the  u  ay. 

(SillNRAN  £V/.!v-  ?//»  _/<V-J/  ^-,7.-/  ^'V-'i'^  t^.V/.  7X.-J,  ^.\7 
5^*/:V/  ///.) 

Y;iit;i.      Come,  ju.st  \valk  'his  \va\r. 
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ACT  III— SCENE  I 

PERSONS  IX  THE  SCENE 
ZENRAN,  son  to  Shinran,  aged  32. 

YUIEN. 

ASAKA,  a  harlo'-,  aged  26. 
KAEDE,  a  harlot,  aged  16. 
Three  Harlots. 
Two  \\~aitresscs. 
A.  Tea-house  Clown. 

(Kiya  Machi  in  Sanju.  A  room  at  tlic  tea-house 
called  tJic  jHatsunoya.  It  looks  out  on  the  Kaino 
Rircr.  It  is  toward  crating  on  an  a :  it  n  inn  day. 
The  three  Harlots  arc  leaning  on  tJic  parapet 
talking?) 

First  Harlot.  How  good  it  feels  in  this  cool 
wind  ! 

Second  Harlot.  I\ly  face  burns  frightfully.  (Puts 
her  liand  to  her  check.) 

Tliird  Harlot.  I'm  all  played  out  with  the 
reveling. 

I'irst  Harlot.  Yes,  for  the  last  four  or  five  days 
it's  been  nothing  but  drink,  drink,  drink,  and  sing> 

o  o 

sing,  sing. 

Second  Harlot.  I've  been  drunk  down  by  Zenran 
Sama  and  ha\-e  run  a\\ay  worn  out  with  drinking. 
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Third  Harlot.  Xenran  Sania  can  down  any  amount 
pellmell.  You  can't  possibly  keep  up  with  him. 
Still,  ho  doesn't  seem  to  like  it. 

I'irst  Harlot.      Th.c  more   he   drinks,  the   paler    he 


Sccoiul  1  lariat,  lie's  a  queer  fish  \vho,  ju-,L  as 
you're  thinking  lie's  absurdly  hilarious,  suddenly 
bursts  into  tears.  1  hale  a  man  \vho  cries  when  lie's 
full  of  sa/u'. 

T!iird  Harlot.  Really  sometimes  I'm  disgusted. 
Recenll)'  \\hen  I  was  drinking  with  him,  he  was 
strangely  depressed,  and  looking  into  my  face  inx-:vJy, 
lie  said,  "  I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  and  threw  his 
arms  around  me.  And  it  wasn't  lust. 

I'irst  Harlot.  When  you're  u  ondeiing  if  he  isn't 
era/.)",  you  find  that  there's  a  strong  side  to  him, 
too. 

Second  Harlot.  At  first  I  wondered  if  he  was  all 
there.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he's  so  steady  lie's 
almost  too  sharp.  \Ye  can't  talk  recklessly. 

Tliird  Harlot.  Anyway  he  doesn't  k:io\\-  how  to 
win  a  woman,  docs  he  ? 

I'irst  Harlot.  If  you  say  that,  Asaka  San'll  be 
angry. 

Second  Harlot.  Speaking  of  Asaka  Sail,  she  lias 
an  awful  crush  on  him.  I  wonder  why  a  gentle 
girl  like  Asaka  San  likes  such  a  man. 

Third  Harlot.     There's  no   accounting  for  tastes. 
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As  for  you,  you  probably  fancy  the  handsome  young 
priest  who  came  to  see  Zenran  Sama  the  other  clay. 

Second  Harlot.  You're  always  joking.  (Prcten.it 
to  strike  at  her.}  lie's  Kaede  San's. 

(Singing'  and  talking  voices  are  heard,  and  the 
sound  of  people  walking.} 

First  Harlot.     They  seem  to  be  coming  here. 

(Enter  ZENRAN,  folloivcd  by  ASAKA,  KAEDE,  the 
Clown  and  a  Waitress?) 

Clown.  Mercy  me  !  Has  everybody  come  here 
to  hide  ? 

Zenran.  Have  you  been  planning  something 
secretly  here  to  fool  us  ?  {Laughs,} 

Cloivn.  For  our  sakes,  please  stop  your  secret 
talk. 

First  Harlot  (to  ZENRAN).  It's  you  who  are  enjoy- 
ing yourself. 

Second  Harlot.  Finding  our  presence  a  nuisance, 
v.  c  took  the  hunt. 

Zenran.     I'm  sorry. 

Clown.     Sony  as  Tosaibdzu. 

Zenran.      "  Eo/u  "  is  a  bit  rough.      {Laughs.} 

(  "i'.'Wii.  A  thousand  pardons,  {locals  hit  (Wn  heat/ 
with  his  fan.  All  laugh.} 

Zenran.  As  punishment  for  running  away  wilhou': 
a  word,  I'll  make  you  drink  more  sake.  Here,  bilng 
sake. 

Waitress.     At  your  service.     {Star Is  to  go.} 
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Asaka.  Please  don't  drink  any  more.  It's  not 
good  for  you.  Haven't  you  done  noihing  but  cliink 
since  las!  night  ? 

Zcnran.  Do  you  ask  me  to  take  care  of  my 
health?  You're  a  good  wife,  aren't  you?  (Lang/is 
loudly?)  Let's  have  another  drink  here  looking  at 
the  river  view.  That  melancholy  talk  of  yours  just 
now  depressed  me.  (To  the  Waitress?)  Bring  it 
quickly. 

(The  Waitress  goes  out.) 

Asaka.  Really  you  ought  to  quit.  Since  you 
don't  like  it  so  well  as  to  require  it. 

Zcnran.  I'll  drink  and  drink  till  I  burn  my  body 
up.  I  live  by  lighting  the  fire  in  my  body.  When 
it  goes  out,  I'm  so  lonely  I  can't  s'.ancl  it. 

Asaka.     But  [here's  a  limit. 

Zcnran.  There's  no  limit  to  my  loneliness.  I'm 
lonely  to  thcbotLom  of  my  soul. 

Asa/ci7.  Aren't  we  here  to  dispcll  that  loneliness 
for  you  ? 

Zcnran.  Yes.  I  couldn't  get  along  without  you. 
I  couldn't  live  without  you.  All  the  same,  wh.cn  I'm 
playing  with  you,  I  gee  more  lonely  than  ever. 
Asaka,  you  always  wear  a  lonely  face.  To-day, 
brace  up  and  be  more  lively. 

Asaka.     But  it's  my  nature,  so  it  can'',  be  helped. 
Zcnran.     To-day  we'll  all  let  loose.     \Ye''l  forget 
everything.     Though  \\e're  lonely,   we'll   force  our- 
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selves  to  think  we're  happy.  Against  all  reason, 
we'll  make  it  true  that  man's  life's  good  and  harmoni- 
ous. (Raises  his  -coice.)  Conic,  no\v  tin's  world's  a 
harmony.  Men  depend  beautifully  on  each  other. 
The  root  of  the  evil  in  men's  hearts  is  severed.  There's 
not  a  single  soul  unhappy.  All  rejoic.e.  They  all 
play  like  children.  Ah,  the  river  fiov, ••-;,  the  river 


the  r'rcer) 

(Enter  the  ll'aitress  i^ith  sa/ce,/\od,  and  the  utensils 
needed  for  a  drinking  do: it.) 

Zenran.  Come,  all  drink,  drink.  (Offers  cups  to 
the  Harlots.) 

First  Harlot.     1'lcase  excu.se  me. 

Second  Harlot.     I've  stood  all  I  can. 

Zenran.     No,  you  must  chink,  spiLc  of  everything. 

Cloivn.  For  my  lord's  o.mmar.ds  may  not  be 
denied. 

(The  IVaitress  goes  about  /o:tri/>g  out  saLe  for  the 
Harlots) 

Zenran  (raising  his  at/).  llo\v  ricli  and  strong  is 
this  brimming  and  overflowing  liquid  of  gold  !  It's 
as  if  the  spirit  of  joy's  been  melLed  and  made  to  flow. 
I  feel  as  if  the  sensations  of  min's  mean  and  defecti\e 
world  ha\"e  utterly  disappeared.  (Drains  the  cup) 
To  whom  shall  I  give  this  cup?  (Looks  about  tiie 
room.)  Kaede,  Kaede.  To  lii'.le  I'acdc.  (I'.csen's 
the  cup  to  lvAi-.!»r,) 
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Kaede.     .Many   than  I;-;.     (Ho^'S  her  head  slightly 
and  takes  the  cup.} 

(The  Waitress  pours  out  sake.   KAKIT.  barely  touches 
it  to  her  lips  and  puts  it  d.  :cv/.) 

Zenran.     Kaede,  sing  s»mething  for  us. 
Kaede.     I   don't   want   to.     Aren't   there   a   lot  of 
my  elder  sisters  here  ? 

Zenran.     Xo,  I  want  you. 
Cloii'n.     Come,  we  want  you,  we  want  you. 
Kaede.     There's  no  getting  out  of  it.     (She  sings 
in  a  childish  voice.     A.s\^\  plays  the  samiscn.} 
Your  precious  letter  I  conceal 
In  bluebells  and  lespedeza  ; 
The  moon  Is  o'er  the  meadow, 
And  the  dew  is  on  the  grass  ; 
For  you,  my  love,  I  pine 
Insects  chirrup  nightly  here  ; 
Through  the  sky  of  deep'ning  night, 
Comes  the  cry  of  flying  geese. 
Love  like  this — 

Zenran.     That's  enough.     That's  enough.  (As  if 
finding  it  unbearable?)     Ah,  how  small  that  mouth  ! 

Asaka  (still  holding  the  samiscn}.     My,  how  you 
stopped  it  all  at  once  right  in  the  middle  ! 

Zenran.     Look.     This   little   child.      Making  her 
sing  songs  for  strange  rioters — (Tearfully.}     Drink 
another.     (Gives  a  cup  to  KAEDE.) 
Kaede.     I've  had  enough. 
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Cloicn  (in  falsetto}.  I'll  help  you.  (Picks  ///  the 
cup  from  before  KAK!>I:  and  drinks} 

Asaka.     What's  the  matter  \vi:h  you  to-day  ? 

Zen'-'an.     Nothing  at  all. 

Asaka.  Let's  quit  for  to-day.  Your  color's  bad. 
I  don't  feel  a  bit  like  making  merry. 

Zenran.     You're  a  lonely-spoken  girl,  aren't  you  ? 
(Looks  attentively  into  ASAKA'S  fa:e.     Then  suddenly 
sticks  Ids  fingers  into  her  front  hair} 

Asaka  (in  surprise}.  Here,  \vhat  are  you  dchg? 
(Puts  her  hands  to  her  head.) 

(ZKNRAX  says  noiJiing} 

Kaede.     Your  side  liair'.s  conic  do".vn. 

Zenran.  When  I  look  at  your  v:oo!!y  black  hair, 
I  don't  like  it.  (To  tJ:c  Cloivn.}  Here,  let's  hear 
you  mimic  a  cock. 

Clonni.  All  right,  sir.  (Cries  like  a  cock.  The 
Harlots  laitgJi} 

Zenran.     Let's  see  you  \valk  on  your  knees. 

Clon-H.  Like  tliis,  sir?  (Walks  on  his  knees.  The 
Harlots  laugh} 

Zenran.      Let's  see  you  pound  your  l:ead. 

CUrn-n.  With  pleasure.  (Beats  /'•:'•  head icith  liU 
fan.} 

Zenran  (madly}.     More,  more. 

(The  Clo-cn  rains  bloiv  after  bloic  on  his  oivn  head 
in  rapid  succession} 

Zenran.     Oh!     (Shuts  his  eyes.) 
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Second  Harlot.  You're  frightfully  <!ov,'n  in  \\.<- 
blues,  aren't  you  ? 

Asaka  (looking  at  ZENKAX/tW/;').  Zenran  Sair.a. 
1  understand.  Your  heart's  troubled  over  the  mes- 
senger you  sent  to  the  temple. 

(A  slight  chill  falls  on  the  party.  Zr.xKAX  sits 
buried  in  thong  Jit) 

1'irst  Harlot.      V/hat  are  you  tl linking  ab  ui:  ? 

Second  Harlot     You're   awfully  depressed,   a;v,;'',: 


Zcnran  (suddenly  lively).  I  A\-as  just  tiiinki;;^  of 
:edeeming  you. 

Second  ll.irlo!.  (laughing).  Thanks  very  mucli. 
Then  u-hat'll  >-L-U  do? 

Zcnran.  l>_u:'  me,  tlial's  [)l:iin.  I'll  take  you 
home  and  m;.!:e  \'ou  my  wife.  Corne,  coine  here. 
(Rises  a/hi,  t. 'thing  the  Second  Harlot's  hand,  fulls 
her  to  her  fee!.) 

Second  Harlot.     Quit  fooling. 

Zenran.      Come,  come  here.     (Drags  her  forcibly.) 

Second  Harlot  (is  she  is  dragged  along  totteringly). 
Don't  play  tricks.  {Shades  him  of  and  starts  bacL 
for  her  seat. 

Zenran.  Yo\<  dear.  (Takes  her  in  his  anas  from 
behind) 

Second  Harlot.  Here,  let  me  go,  please.  Let  me 
go,  please.  (Sqidnns.)  \\'l:en  you  do  that,  it  hurts, 
it  hurts  unbearably. 
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Zenran  (laughing).  What  an  irresponsive  individual 
si ic  is  !  This  girl. 

(All  look  on  in  surprise.     Enter  a  Waitress?) 

Waitress.     Vuien  Sama  lias  just  come. 

Zenran  (releases  the  Harlot.  He  is  a  little  sJmky.) 
Bring  him  here.  (Returns  to  his  seat.} 

(All  are  silent.  Enter  YUIEN.  He  is  dressed  in  his 
priest' s  robe.) 

Yuien.  Excuse  me.  (Struck  by  the  appearance  of 
the  party,  he  hesitates  a  little.) 

Zenran.  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  waiting-.  Just 
come  over  here.  There's  nobody  here  to  be  afraid  of. 
It's  a  remarkable  show,  isn't  it?  (Laughs  loudly.) 

Waitress.      Please  come  in. 

Yuien  (going  in  and  kneeling  doivn  before  ZENRAN.) 
I'm  indebted  to  you  for  the  ether  da}". 

Zenran.  Ic  was  rude  of  me  to  send  a  messenger 
to-day.  Didn't  it  give  you  trouble  ? 

Yuien.  No.  When  I  heard  a  messenger  had 
come  from  you,  I  came  gladly.  Is  there  something  I 
can  do  for  you  ? 

Zenran.  No.  There^isn't  anything  I  want  done. 
O.ily  I  wa:;  lonely  and  wanted  to  see  you  and  talk 
with  you. 

Yuien.      And  I  wanted  to  see  you. 

Waitress  (bringing  a  new  cup  and  placing  it  before 
YLUKN).  Hease  take  this. 

Ynicn  (hesitating),     I  don't  drink. 
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/ 'Waitress.     But  just  one. 

Zcnran.  No,  don't  urge  it  on  liim.  (.SVc'///^  Yt"ir>;'s 
discomfort?)  Since  we  have  something  to  talk  over, 
you  all  go  out  and  leave  us  alone. 

\Vaitrcss.     I  understand,  sir.     Then,  all  eoine. 

(They  gj  out  and  I  care  the  t^vo  alo/K .) 

Zcnran.  I'm  ashamed  to  have  called  you  to  such 
a  }>lace  as  this.  And  what's  worse,  I':;:  drunk. 

Ynicn.     I  don't  care.     I  was  glad  to  come. 

Zcnran.  I've  been  lonely.  There's  nobody  who 
can  understand  my  heart.  Even  when  I'm  drinking 
sake  like  this,  I'm  cool  in  the  bottc:;.  of  my  heart. 
I'm  suffering.  Ever  since  meeting  yen;  recently,  I've 
felt  loving  and  warm  toward  you.  I  feel  that  y(  i 
easily  take  in  the  thoughts  in  my  breast.  When  I'm 
with  you,  I  feel  like  making  you  listen  to  all  sorts  <  f 
things. 

Yuicn.  And  I,  after  leaving  you  the  other  day, 
could  think  of  nothing  but  you.  I'm  ahvays  thinking 
I'd  like  to  see  you.  How  glad  I  was  v,  hen  the  mes- 
senger came  from  you  ! 

Zenran.  Only  once  in  my  life  long  ago  was  I 
ever  drawn  to  a  man  like  this.  I've  lived  a  long 
while  with  a  desolate  heart.  (Pauses.)  I  love 
you. 

Yuicn.  I'm  glad.  Why  do  men  speak  ill  of  such 
a  man  as  you  ?  I  can't  understand  that.  The  other 
day  at  the  temple,  I  got  angry  because  they  were  all 
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saying  bad  tilings  about  you.  And  I  said,  "  He's  a 
good  man  and  not  the  sort  you  think  him." 

Zairan.  \Yha':  sort  of  bad  things  did  they  say 
about  me  ? 

Yuicn.  They  said  you  were  a  clii.-l  of  destruction 
who  v.'us  not  only  dissipated  but  didn't  believe  in  the 
salvation  of  ihe  Jodo  seel".  They  said  you  were  of  a 
violent  disposition,  unlike  your  father's. 

Zcnran.  That's  not  unreasonable.  They're  riglv:. 
Very  likely,  I'm  a  soul  doomed  to  destruction.  My 
disposition's  utterly  violent.  I  fit  all  their  criticism-.. 

Yuicn.     My,  v:itli  a  gentle  nature  like  yours  — 

Zoirau.  No.  {Cuts  him  off^}  \\*hc;i  \vith  you,  only 
the  good  i.i  my  nature's  aroused.  Uut  \\ith  other  ;, 
i  ':,  altogether  different,  a;id  my  \ii;le:it  natir/c  comes 
out. 

Yi.icn.  I  th.ink  the}-'re  all  wrong.  You're  a  good 
jr.an  j'ourijtlf,  surely.  That's  \\-h;it  I  b-jlieve. 


. 

that.  I  can'c  do  as  I  like  v/ith  niy  disposition.  And 
my  situati'):!  e\'er  since  I  \vas  a  little  tike  and  the 
fij.vv:i  in  the  heart  I  received  may  be  to  blame.  A> 
you  kno\\",  I\'c  been  diso-.vned  by  my  father  for  a 
•  ing  time.  (Vui;:\  listens  in  sHcucc.)  I  ga\e  my 
fitlier  all  sorts  of  trouble,  you  see.  lie  must  ha':e  me 
even  IICAY,  doesn't  he  ? 

Yiiicn.     Xo.    You're  wron.     You  don't  know  hov/ 


T1'        '>   '      i  '    t  T'      I~V      '    1 
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y.i>i;\i;;.      I  lov.-  docs  he  live? 

r/;.v;/.  From  ni'. -r^ing  till  ni^hl,  he's  ah. '.orbed  in 
repeating  the  prayer  to  Amida.  Recently  I:-,;  to  >k  a 
col'!  anil's  been  resti"g,  but  lie's  nearly  well.  But 
he's  gro\vn  quite  i  •! • :. 

Zi  iis-aii.  I  lo  ni":s;:  Inve.  Since  I'm  al\\-ays  in 
Inau.i  and  sekl»m  LOP.VJ  to  Kyoto,  and  especially 
since  I'm  in  1-,  •>  position  to  see  him,  I  k;io,v  noLln'n^ 
of  his  circumstances.  I'm  unfilial,  but  I've  not  forgot 
nn-  f.itl;er.  I'lease  take  care  of  him. 

]';./('//.  I'm  al'vay.;  \'/ith  him  as  his  pe:>nr;al  at- 
te->:.:::t. 

/.i  until.      L);-es  lie  love  you  ? 

Y:iicn.  Far  bc>-ond  my  deserts.  Of  all  Iii ;  many 
disciples,  he  l-;\'es  :r.e  best. 

Ziiiran.  Iv/eryliody  must  love  y, ,::.-.  ']  h.at  ;-,aede 
sa\~s  she  loves  }'oi .  (Smiles?) 

}  'nun  (!>!iis/iiii£\     You're  j.  >l;ing. 

/.:  nran.  IIo\v  do  }'ou  feel  t.o\vard  \','o:r.en  ?  I 
pi:y  them  a;;d  can't  help  loving  then'!.  ll-'peci,illy 
v.'l-e:i  I'm  v/ith  the  \\-omen  in  such  a  place  as  ti;is,  I 
feel  that  I'm  associating  \vi:h  the  cream  of  hui:v.i.ni';^'. 

O 

The  \vorld's  people  decorate  their  outsides  v,  i'h  fr.m 
and  etiquette  an  \  do:i't  sho\v  the  least  bi:  of  their 
real  iiearts.  The}'  make  such  things  tl'cir  arn:or 
and  protect  themselves  \vitli  them,  }'ou  see.  I  vant 
to  associate  with  people  v.'lio  aren't  so  cavitious.  I 
\vant  to  niiivTe  without  liidinp'  m\'  urline.-s  and 

o  o  J  o 
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weakness.  In  such  a  place  as  this,  you  sec,  people 
si :a  re  the  burden  of  their  shame.  You  don't  know 
whit  warm  and  honest  intercourse  it  is.  And  I  can't 
help  being  attracted  by  the  mood  inspired  by  women. 
It's  sadder  than  the  clews  of  autumn. 

Yuicn.  Away  back  in  my  heart,  I  feel  a  desire 
for  \v.;man.  But  as  yet  I  know  nothing  about  what 
sort  of  Lhing  she  is.  Xor  do  I  know  what  procedure 
is  good  if  one  would  have  to  -do  with  her. 

S/iinran  (loo/dug  at  YUIF.X  lovingly).  You're  truly 
pure.  I've  soiled  myself  through  and  through,  but 
I  respect  a  pure  man.  For  lie's  utterly  different. 
I1/;::  il's  not  likely  you'll  be  able  to  get  through  this 
life  wi.hout  being  tormented  by  woman.  As  for  me, 
ever  since  I've  known  anyihing,  the  consciousness  of 
woman  lias  never  been  out  of  my  head.  But  I'm  not 
tempting  yon.  (He  !a;tg,';s.} 

Yuicn  (seriously).  Rece:v.!y  I  talked  of  such  tilings 
wirh  the  superior. 

Zcnran.      What  did  father  -ay? 

Yuicn.  It's  all  right  to  love,  but  he  said  to  love 
seriously  and  earnestly. 

Zcnran.      1  I'm. 

3  men.  I've  b-.jen  wanting  to  ask  you  why  you 
were  disowned  ? 

Zenran  (looking  gloomy}.  I  loved  unlawfully.  No, 
I  don't  know  even  now  whe.her  it  was  lawful  or  un- 
lawful. I  loved  another  man'r  wife. 
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Y ni  en.     Oh! 

Zenran.  The  girl  loved  me  before  she  \vas  mar- 
ried. The  justice  of  this  world  took  her  from  me- 
But  it  couldn't  take  the  love  out  of  my  heart.  What 
happened  afterwards  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
contradictory  slate  of  affairs.  Her  husband  was  a 
relative  of  mine.  That  complicated  the  tragedy.  For 
love,  I  broke  the  law  arid,  became  a  wicked  man. 
(Railiiigly.)  Wheiher  love  breaks  the  law,  or  the 
law  breaks  love,  I  don't  know  even  yet. 

Yiticn.     What  became  of  the  woman  ? 

Zenran.  She  was  sent  home,  and  fell  ill  in  con- 
-equencc.  They  would't  let  me  see  her.  She  finally 
died.  Kven  at  her  death,  I  didn't  see  her. 

Yiticn.     What  became  of  her  husband  ? 

Zenran.  1  le  wept  and  was  angry.  lie  still  curses 
both  our  names.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  him.  I 
loved  him.  lie  was  gcnde.  He  was  good.  I  don't 
know  v,  horn  I  ought  to  blame  for  it.  That  I  did 
wrong,  there's  i;o  denying.  But  is  that  all  ?  I 
rather  want  to  put  the  blame  on  the  disharmony  of 
human  life.  If  there's  a  Buddha  who  made  the 
world,  I  want  to  put  it  on  him. 

Yuien.  Oh,  Zenran  Sr.ma !  That's  terrible.  I 
love  you.  I  weep  for  you.  Please  don't  repeat  that 
last  again. 

Zenran.  I  don't  know  anything.  I  can't  believe 
anything.  I  harbor  doubts  as  to  the  foundations  on 
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\vhich  the  world  is  bull!:.  What  an  ab::urd  world  it 
is  !  \Yhat  a  discord  human  life  is  !  After  that,  I 
lost  the  blessing  oiu  of  my  hear:.  I  came  to  take  a 
biased  view  of  things.  I  got  so  I  couldn't  believe 
airydiing.  In  the  midst  of  anguish.,  indignation  and 
worry,  woman  alone  appears  to  my  eyes  like  a  red 
flower.  Clasping  her  bod}-,  I've  found  a  way  to 
forget  my  anguish.  Men  call  me  a  profligate.  I 
accepj  inj  name. 

Yuun.  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  grieve  over 
y<air  unhappy  fate.  You  must  truly  feel  as  if  you 
can't  bear  it.  But  I've  heard  chat  Buddha  will  pardon 
a  man  just  as  he  is  in  his  sin,  no  matter  how  great 
his  '/rimes.  The  superior  is  always  teaching  me  that 
fbr  the  sake  oi  man  who  is  so  made  that  he  muse  sin, 
Buddha  achieves  redemption. 

'/cnraii.  I  congratulate  you.  on  your  pure  and 
readily  believing  heart.  But  I  can't  easily  believe  in 
th.;i' .  Perhaps  mv  heart's  PTOWII  cvnical.  Maybe 

*  o  •  ^ 

I've  seen  too  much  fraud.  It's  too  conveniently 
fashioned  a  salvation.  It's  the  sort  of  peace  of  mind 
the  srn<  )th  heart  of  a  selfisli  scoundrel  would  iir/ent. 
:H>rc  you,  I'm  ashamed  of  my  perverted  way  of 
ll.i.ddng.  Ihic  the  Jodo  faith  looks  like  a  salvation 
for  the  evil;  though,  in  truth,  unless  one's  a  good 
man  w;,h  a  pure  heart,  it  too,  is  a  hard  teaching  to 
.  Also,  I  think  it  incontestable.  I  think  my 
y  Lo  believe  ii  the  puinshment  for  rr.y  sin  and 
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dissipation.  You  and  my  father  are  both  good  and  pure, 
you  see.  Though  you  think  yourselves  great  sinners. 
If  a  man  soils  his  soul  too  much,  ho  reaches  a  point 
where  he  can't  accept  things  as  they  are.  I'm  fright- 
fully soiled,  you  see.  You  simply  can't  imagine. 
F»r  instance — (J\htinbles  as  if  in  an^nisfi.'}  X<>,  you 
see,  I  do  things  that  I  can't  possibly  mention  in  your 
preser.ee.  Re;.'.!y  I  do  malicious,  mean  an'.l  unnatural 
tilings,  you  see.  I'm  positively  no  man  to  be  forgiven 
unpunished.  Tint  v.'ould  be  too  impertinent.  Though 
I'm  despicable,  I  haven't  grown  so  brazen-faced  that 
wi.ile  I  commit  foul  sins  like  this  I  can  pray  to  be 
sa\-ed  as  I  am.  That  sho\vs  a  conscience  at  leist. 
It's  my  pride.  I'd  rather  be  told,  "  Do  such  and 
such  penances  and  I'll  save  you."  I'm  \vull;\g  to 
undergo  any  hardships.  If  that's  impossible,  I'll  take 
my  punishment.  That's  my  sincere  desire. 

r.\;V;/.  \Y!nt  you  say  hurls  me.  You  sufier  deep 
ar.guish  ur.kno\vn  to  me.  A  noble  conscience  beats 
in  your  \v ore's.  Na\r,  I  feel  as  if  I've  been  listening 
to  a  noble  sermon. 

Zt.'i:;\:n.  Xo,  I  stand  before  you  a  devil.  I'm 
saddled  with  a  life  of  destruction.  Please  pi"y  a  soul 
cursed  with  the  inability  to  believe. 

Yitien.  I  believe  you're  a  child  of  Buddha.  As 
I  listen  to  you,  I  can't  get  the  slightest  impression  of 
a  devil.  Zenran  Sama,  listen  to  me.  Though  I 
haven't  any  wisdom  to  impart  to  you.  I  think  you 
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insult  your  own  soul.  I  think  you're  perverse  and 
consider  things  rebelliously.  I  sympathize  infinitely 
with  the  course  by  which  you've  reached  this  stage. 
But  I'm  convinced  that  the  way  you're  walking  is 
not  carrying  you  directly  forward  along  the  main 
road.  According  to  what  the  superior  constantly 
tells  me,  when  we're  in  difficulties  and  can't  see  our 
o\vn  sins,  we  feel  an  unreasonable  resentment.  At 
such  times  we  want  to  heap  that  resentment  on 
Buddha.  Resist  that.  It's  not  unnatural,  but  endure 
steadfastly.  Never,  never  curse.  I  le  says  that  at 
such  times  faith  is  born  of  that  endurance.  When 
we  come  to  our  graves,  don't  you  suppose  we'll 
understand  everything  ?  When  we  come  to  know 
that  Buddha's  deep  love  is  bound  up  in  that  unreason- 
ableness, won't  we  be  ashamed  of  having  been  angry 
with  him  ?  Isn't  the  wisdom  of  man  vastly  different 
from  the  wisdom  of  Buddha? 

Zcnran.  Your  words  are  simple  but  true.  'I  hough 
callow,  they  gleam  with  wisdom.  I  feel  as  if  I'm 
being  whipped.  I  feel  deeply  that  I  must  try  to 
think. 

Yidcn.  I've  been  told  that  the  worst  sin  is  to  kill 
the  true  desire  of  one's  soul. 

Zei:ran.  Ah,  I  want  to  revive  an  honest  and 
straightforward  heart. 

(T/icy  sit  in  silent  thought.) 

Yuicn.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  sec  your  father  ? 
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Zenran.     I  would,  but  I  can't. 

Ynicn.     Sliall  I  ask  him  ? 

Zenran.  Thanks,  but  let  it  go.  For  he'll  posi- 
tively not  sec  me. 

Yuicn.  But  in  his  heart,  he  wants  to  see  you. 
Both  father  and  son  want  to  meet.  Then  it's  a  shame 
if  they  can't.  What  power  prevents  ?  I  want  to 
smash  that  power.  I  can't  bear  it. 

Zenran.  That  power's  the  same  that  shattered  my 
love.  It's  frightfully  strong.  I  curse  it.  But  I 
haven't  the  strength  to  smash  it. 

Yiden.  It's  the  social  will.  It's  the  stubborn  will 
of  the  countless  men  in  the  world.  That  power  rules 
everything  in  my  temple,  too.  Recently  I  bumped 
into  it.  Ah,  why  don't  the  men  in  this  world  know 
more  affection.  They  probably  don't  realize  that 
their  hard  hearts  arc  afflicting  others.  It  makes  me 
miserable. 

Zenran.  It  wouldn't  do  father  any  good  either  for 
me  to  see  him  now.  Even  though  he  should  permit 
it.  The  justice  of  the  world  is  painful.  I've  been  in 
contact  with  that  cruel  power  since  infancy.  The 
truth  is,  I'm  not  the  child  of  my  father's  wife. 

Yuien  (surprised}.     I  never  heard  that  before. 

Zenran.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
samurai  of  Inada.  When  father  was  in  Echigo,  his 
wife  died.  After  pilgrimages  all  over  the  country, 
he  came  to  Inada  and,  stopping  in  the  house  of  my 
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mother's  father,  lived  in  that  to\vn  for  fifteen  years. 
Meanwhile  they  fell  in  love.  That's  how  I  was  bora. 
I  passed  dark  days  before  I  was  allowed  to  call  them 
father  and  mother.  I  don't  blame  father  at  all. 
That's  the  love  of  human  life  and  the  sadness  of  fate, 
I  suppose. 

Yuien.     What  became  of  your  mother? 

Zcnran.  When  father  went  back  to  Kyoto,  she 
was  lef;  in  Inacla,  but  she's  dead  now. 

Yuien.  Really  life  in  this  world  is  an  infinitely 
melancholy  thing,  isn't  it  ? 

Zcnran.  To  me  this  world  looks  like  a  valley  of 
sadness. 

(The  tivo  fall  silent.) 

Yuien.     To-day  I  must  be  going. 

Zcnran.  Must  you  ?  To-day  I've  been  happy. 
Though  I  wish  we  could  talk  longer. 

Yuien.  And  I  wish  I  could  stay  on  indefinitely, 
but  I  came  away  without  letting  the  superior 
know. 

Zcnran,  You're  Avorried  for  my  sake,  aren't  you  ? 
Forgive  me.  To-day  you've  made  me  think  of  many 
tilings.  I'm  thankful. 

Yuien.  I've  never  had  such  a  satisfying  talk  before. 
I'll  surely  come  again. 

Zcnran.  Please  come  as  often  as  you  can.  I'm 
ahvays  lonely. 

Yuien.     Then  good-bye.     (Gets  up,  goes  to  t/ie  door 
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at!'/,  looting  t'.h'/e,   .v/r,.r{.y  earnestly.)     [f  your  father 
says  he'll  see  you,  \vhulV.  \  on  do? 

ycnran(t!iin!-:s,  (hen  s/i\its  positively).  I'll  go  to 
him  gladly. 

Ynieii.     T!KT.  sayonara. 

y.enran  (seeing  '::m  .->//").  Sayo  lara.  (  Yrir.x  £Vf.j 
,'.•//.  XKNKAN  .i.'/(  7//;/.v  motionless  for  a  u:(>u;c;it.  '1  i':cn  lie 
"tci:!/cs  21  f1  anJ  dolcn  in  I  fa' room.  Then, /-lifting  his 
I'dck  c7^'(u';;si  it  / iliar,  l:c  falls  into  Jeep  rcvcry.  I'.nter 
ASARA,  ici'.Ji  a  dlk.n  lantern  in  Jicr  hand.  Standing 
in  the  (!<.)oi"C:i}-,  she  Ijjhs  at  ZEXKAN.  Oblivious  of  Jicr 
fresci'.cc,  lie  continues  in  absorption.) 

,  iM.'.a.      Acn ran  S.;i;:a. 

y.ei.ion  (.',  e>;j.;;£  al  * \SAKA).  Asaka,  \\  luit  do  }'ou 
tiiiiik  ?  ]  lere's  a  father  and  a  son.  Tl;e  fatlier's 
ba'Jied  in  tlie  yrace  of  all  !.ea\e:i,  and  people  l<K'k  \\\> 
to  him  as  a  saint.  The  son's  drc\vned  i:i  dri:ik  and 
lust,  and  men  despise  him  for  a  libertine,  r'alhcr 
and  son,  separated  by  the  \vorld's  justice,  are  yearn- 
ing for  each  otlier. 

Asaka.      Oh,  you  surprise  me  —  {Listens  attentively.) 

Zcnran.  They're  starving  for  each  o';licr.  But  if 
they  meet,  the  beautiful  peace  surrounding  the  father 
v.ill  be  broken.  ]\Icn  \vill  knit  their  brows  in  suspi- 
cion and  dissrust.  Denunciation  v.'ill  gather  about 

o  o 

the  father.     Then  vliat  should   the   son   do  ?  Should 
he  go  to  liim  or  not  ? 

Asaka  (in  a  trembling  voice).     He'd  better   not  go. 
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Zenran.  What  if  the  father  calls  him  ?  What  if 
he  says,  "  Wandering  child,  come  back." 

Asaka  (painfully).      He'd  better  not  go. 

Zenran.  Oh.  (Staggers,  Supports  himself  ag.rinst 
the  pillar.} 

Asaka.  Zenran  Sama  !  Zenran  Sama !  (Rnr.s 
ami  embraces  ZENRAN.) 

Zenran.  I  don't  know.  It's  to  >  much  for  me. 
I —  help  me. 

Asaka.  Don't  go,  but  pray.  Pray  for  your  father's 
peace  and  happiness.  I  must  be  strong.  If  you  call 
on  me,  on  me  whom  you  know  to  be  weak,  to  help 
you.  I-ong  ago  in  that  dangerous  time  when  your 
fate  for  this  life  was  settled,  didn't  you  stand  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  just  as  now  ?  When  it  was  your 
duty  to  protect  the  lifelong  peace  of  the  dear  one 
you  loved  and  your  cousin,  you  were  weak.  You 
told  me  you  injured  both  others  and  yourself.  I  low 
often  you've  regretted  and  asked  yourself  why  you 
didn't  endure  in  your  tears  !  It  was  only  to-day. 
You  told  me  your  pitiful  story  for  the  first  time.  You 
wept  on  my  knees.  Your  tears  are  hardly  dry  yet. 
You  praised,  then,  my  sacrifice  for  my  poor  father 
and  mother.  You  said,  "  Bear  your  troubles  for  the 
sake  of  the  happiness  of  others." 

Zenran.     You  give  me  back  my  very  words  ! 

Asaka  (tvcefing).  I  whip  you.  How  strong  iny 
words  arc  ! 
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Zenran.     You've  l;ikc;i  the  place  of  my  conscience. 
Asaka.      Poor  ZcniM'a  Sama. 

Zenran.     Yes.      I    must   be   strong.     My  darling. 
(Squeezes  ASAKA'S  /k;W.     77/6'  .s/^  turns  round.} 


(Curtain.} 


SCKNE    II 

PERSONS  IN  THE  SCENE 
SHIXRAX. 

Ynr.x. 
T\vo  Priests. 
An  Acol>'te. 

(SinxRAN  SnOxix's  Iking  room.  A  tidy  room  of 
eight  mats,  ivith  a  Little  shrine  in  one  corner.  A  scroll 
•with  a  I\KV  icritten  on  it  hangs  in  tJie  ornamental alco'jc. 
Beside  t!ie  bed,  tJiere  is  a  lo~v  table  ^citli  a  book  of  en 
on  it,  and  in  tlie  other  corner,  a  jil^'fi!,  lamp.  Autumn 
plants  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  garden.  It  is  tJ:c  er:niug 
of  the  same  day.  SIHXRAX  is  sit  ling  on  the  bed  talk- 
ing to  the  tivo  Priests.} 
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Second  Priest.  I,  too,  think  that'll  be  by  far  the 
best. 

First,  Priest.  For  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  have 
the  communicants  fall  to  discussing  it,  would  it  ? 

Second  Priest.  There's  no  telling  what  sort  of 
rumors  would  be  started  by  the  gossipy  public.  And 
it  would  be  a  catastrophy  t->  have  it  prove  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  young  disciples. 

First  Priest.  Gradually  there  are  beginning  to 
be  irregularities  in  conduct  among  the  young  dis- 
ciples. There  are  those  who  say  they've  seen  one 
of  them  coming  out  of  a  certain  tea-house  in  Kiya 
Machi. 

Second  Priest.  The  world,  says  it's  because  the 
Shi.ishu  teaching  doesn't  concl;jm:i  debauchery. 

First  Pries'.  I.'s  a  time  when  the  other  sects,  envy- 
ing our  pro.-;x-ri:v,  are  looking  for  excuses  to  find 
fault. 

Secou.f  Priest.  Anyway  it's  a  Critical  time  de- 
manding prudence.  (Pauses.)  The  truth  is,  there 
are  rumors  that  Yuien  Dono  goes  to  see  Zenran 
Sarna  from  time  to  time. 

Shi)iran.  It  seems  so.  Though  Yuien's  said  noth- 
ing to  me  about  it. 

First  Priest.  Somehow  his  conduct's  a  little 
stra:v.;e.  The  other  day,  he  was  defending  Zenran 
furiously. 

'tinran.     IT:  speak  to  him. 
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.S'tw.Vi/  1  ;/oV/.  '11  icy  say  /.enraii's  living  i  i  a  con- 
tinual round  of  pleasure  at  a  certain  ten-house  in 
Kiya.  ?',!achi. 

S'ii:.;\in.  lie's  a  sore  trouble  to  me.  And  I'm 
sorry  lie's  always  a  worry  to  you. 

First  Priest.  No.  \Ve  only  pray  that  no  injtr.y 
may  conic  to  your  merit. 

Seeond  Priest.  I  \voiuler  \\-Iiy  such  a  child  \vas 
ever  born  to  so  pure  a  man  as  you. 

First  Priest.  If  lie  only  wouldn't  come  up  t} 
Kyoto,  K  \vould  1.  e  all  right. 

S'iin)\i>>.  I'm  earnestly  praying  that  he  may  iu_t 
embarrass  •,  >th.er  people.  (Hangs  Jiis  head an<! H'cs  Ins 
l:^.  Llicy  a/'C  cJi  .>:.'.  \i  fa'  a  11:011::;:!^] 

I'irst  PricSi.  It's  time  for  the  cve;ii:V;;  <•  \\  :e,  so 
v,-e  must  be  going.  I'm  sorry  ^-,-e'\-e  told  y.  -\\  this 
worthless  stuff  t-  >-da}*. 

S/iinmn.     Not  at  all. 

Sccjn  /Fries'.  Ple/.se  don't  \vorry  too  nra:h  ab  ••  it 
it.  Your  liealth  mu^'ii't  be  injured. 

Sfunt'un.     Th.uiks. 

First  Priest.     Tlien  \\-e'll  see  you  later  0:1. 

Sfcsnd  Fries.'.     Plea  ;e  take  care  of  your:  -li" 

(The  tn\>  Priests  go  out.  SHINRAX  s,'i:tts  his  c\cs 
a;:f  falls  into  thought.  Enter  an  Acolyte.) 

Acolyte.  It's  grown  dark.  I'll  light  up.  (lie 
lights  the  /<;/;,-/>.) 

Shinran.     \Vhere's  Yuien  ? 
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Acolyte.  Soon  after  noon,  he  said  he  had  some 
busine.-s  to  at:end  to  and  went  out.  He'll  probably 
be  b:i;k  right  away  now.  He  said  he'd  be  back  in 
time  fir;  tlie  evening  service. 

Shinran.     Oh. 

Acolyte.     How  do  you  feel  this  evening  ? 

Ski  wan.  Tha::k:--,  Tfoelnne.  To-day  you  \vorked 
hard  leaning  the  garden. 

Acvly'c.  If  I  neglect  it  fora  moment,  the  weeds 
spring  up  immediately. 

S/i!':;\:>t.  You  must  be  tired.  Go  to  sleep  early 
to-nigh':. 

Ac  ;.V.  All  right.  Then  if  you  v;ish  anything, 
plea-  c  call  r.u.  (Goes  o:it.) 

(The  re  'I  in  the  mart  Jiali  is  lie  ard  ringing  in  the 
ever.ii'g  scrrice.} 

':'.'.  straight  up  i  i  ''--'/).  Xamu  Amida 

•  Arr.id  i  BU'LSU.  (  '  '.'  -  \'S  /:is  eyes.  Enter 
V  n:  .) 

Y.  ,':;>.  I've  just  come  back.  (Tuts  Jtis  han.h  to 
ttu  -:,:'s.) 

S/unran.     Ah,  you've  con   :. 

Yuicn.     I'm  kite. 

Shinran.     Where'  ve  you  b      i? 

Y  ;.:.::>.      "i-.  >  '.  .  ij'a  /.'a   '.;. 


Your 
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S/iinran.  I've  already  had  it.  I  th<  night  of  wait- 
ing fr.:-  you,  but  T  air  a  v.  hilr  ago. 

Yiticn.      And  I  didn't  serve  you. 

S/!inr<vu  Never  mind.  (l\i:n;es.}  You've  net 
ea',er,  yel,  have  }'ou  ? 

1  :./.•;;.      I  don't  want  anything  to-night. 

^'/n'/ifan.  Are  you  unwell  ?  Kat  a  little  any\vay. 
(He  looks  into  YriFN's/<ftr.) 

Ynicti.  No,  it's  ]);••. ;bably  because  I  \\alkcd  a  little 
fas'.  I'll  take  s  <m.  '-ing  af  cr\vards. 

S/;i'!f-rtn.  Oh.  lie  careful.  You're  r.ot  naturally 
stror  g. 

]";,/.-/.      Thar.ks.      I  Io\v  are  you  to-night  ? 

S/'rint'an.  Pra:Licr.lly  ^vell.  I'm  so  \-;ell  I'm  almost 
r;sh.an:ed  to  be  like  this.  But  for  you,  I  think  I'd 
get  up. 

l'/..v.v.  I'm  ghid.  But  please  be  careful  a  lutle 
longer.  Your:;  is  a  precious  life.  (Pauses.')  Aren't 
you  cold?  The  -lights  have  grown  very  chilly. 

S'linran.  N  .  They  make  me  thii-k  clearly  and 
feel  fine. 

Yaicn.  Aul:..  i.i's  well  advanced.  Tliis  morning 
I  went  out  into  Lhe  garden  to  cut  flo\\'crs  to  offer  to 
the  Buddha,  buc  the  fros':  covered  everything.  /-:any 
o:  .ie  flowers  are  fueled. 

S.'-f/iran.  The  lcaves'11  soon  be  falling  from  ;ije 
trees. 

Y:.u'!:.     Th.e  time's  near  for  the  gardcrier  to  grumble 

t>  £3 
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bo-:nuse  the  leaves  of  that  maidenhair  tree  behind  the 
living  quarters  fall  and  fall  and  he  must  s\veep  end- 
lossly. 

Shinran.  How  rapidly  the  seasons  change.  When 
Oiie  grows  old,  they  seem  to  change  especially  fast. 
This  world  is  transitory  and  fleeiing.  Its  transitori- 
ness  you  can  feel  even  in  youth,  but  you  can't  feel 
its  swiftness  till  you've  grown  old.  Sometimes  I've 
thought,  "  Is  another  year  gone  already  ?  "  and  felt 
terrible.  In  human  life  there's  a  lonely  feeling  you 
can't  know  till  you've  grown  ol  '. 

Yiden.  Probably  the  world's  no  such  place  as  we 
young  people  think  it. 

S!dnran.  The  mistakes  of  youth  are  many.  But 
nv:n's  eyes  gradually  open  and  they  get  so  they  can 
see  the  truth  of  life.  But  in  youth  there's  nothing  to 
do  but  live  with  a  young  heart.  Youth  should  go 
directly  into  its  destiny  cutting  straight  ahead.  A 
man  can't  have  a  deep  old  age  without  passing 
through  a  real  youth. 

Yiden.  To  me  life's  a  mysterious  land  of  joy  and 
sorrow  behind  a  curtain. 

Shinran.     That's  just  about  it. 

Yiden.  The  insects  are  cryiivj,  aren't  they? 
(/^v;,.) 

Shinran.     Just  like  a  rain. 

Yiden.  I  always  think  of  home  when.  I  hear  those 
voi:es.  When  autumn  came,  the  insects  use.!  '.o  Crv 
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incessantly  in  the  thicket  out  behind  our  house.  My 
dead  mother  often  took  me  on  her  back  and  went 
out  into  the  cloorynrd  garden.  And  when  the  cricket 
called  korogi  cried,  she  would  tell  me  that  it  said, 
"  Sew  your  rags,  se\v  your  rags,"  and  when  poor 
men  heard  it,  they  got  their  winter  clothes  ready. 
Then  I  had  a  singularly  helpless  feeling  of  sadness 
and  the  approach  of  the  cold.  So  when  I  hear  these 
crickets,  I  think  of  my  mother. 

Shlnran.  How  many  years  lias  it  been  since 
Okane  San  died  ? 

Ynicii.  The  seventh  anniversary  \\ill  be  this 
winter. 

S/dnran.  Her  death  was  a  loss  indeed.  Such 
good  mothers  arc  rare. 

Ynicn.  How  she  loved  me  !  Every  time  I  fall  to 
thinking  of  my  boyhood,  I  feel  her  warm  love  in- 
tensely. 

Shinran.     Have  you  heard  from  Saemon  Dono  ? 

Ynicn.  Yes,  he  says  he's  in  good  health.  He's 
been  unbearably  lonely  since  mother's  death.  lie 
feels  the  mutability  of  life  and  yearns  earnestly  for 
the  black  robe.  And  011  the  seven Lh  anniversary  of 
mother's  death,  he  wants  to  become  a  priest  ;  he's 
thinkin^  of  cover; ing  our  house  into  a  temple.  He 

o  o 

says  for  the  principal  image  lie  intends  to  worship 
that  figure  with  the  broken,  hand  you  gave  him  as  a 
keepsake. 
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S':iu,\tn.  lie's  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  become 
a  p.'icst,  has  he? 

Yuien.  It's  been  his  desire  for  a  long  time,  you 
k-  >w.  He  says  the  name  of  the  temple  will  be, 
"  The  Temple  of  the  Stone  Pillow."  He  says  it  lias 
refci'c.ice  to  your  sleeping  wilh  a  stone  for  a  pillow 
bi  G ••••  c  the  entrance  that  snowy  nigh':.  And  he  asked 
me  lo  ask  you  to  give  liim  a  Buddhist  name. 

S';inrdiL  He,  too,  has  been  sore  distressed,  you 
sec. 

Y;;icn.  My  father's  dear  to  me.  We  haven't  seen 
eajh  o';her  for  a  veiy  long  time. 

Shi  am  n.  I  haven't  seen  him  since  we  parted  that 
snowy  mr.rning.  I  can't  forget  that  night. 

Ytiicn.  It  was  a  frightfully  stormy  night,  \vasn't 
it  ?  I  remember  it  distinctly  in  my  child's  heart. 

S/'ri'j'an.  You  were  still  a  little  boy,  weren't  you  ? 
A'  about  thr.t  time  your  mo'. her  was  worrying  because 
vi-vi  v,  ere  no!:  strong. 

^  o 

Ynicn.     I  still  remember  perfectly  hov-.' out  by  the 

g,  '<•   ^-hen   you  were  leaving  you  folded  me  in  \^our 

I'd      '. 

.''•Junran,  I  \\~cnt  away  with  no  destination,  not 
knowing  whether  we  should  ever  meet  again  or 
not. 

Yuicn.  I  never  dreamed  that  we  should  ever  be 
bound  up  together  as  master  and  disciple. 

Shinran.     Our  destiny  was  profound. 
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Yuit'ii  (t'eniiiirs  silent  for  a  moment,  thai  sfeaks 
dt'icrmincdl}').  Master,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Sh:!;;'<<n.  You  ask  a  remarkable  quo-' ion.  What 
o  you  think  ? 

Yuien.  You  do.  (Suddenly  bunts  into  tears.} 
\"ou  love  me  as  I've  never  deserve*;.  I'll  never 
forge',,  your  kindness  all  my  life.  I'd  do  anything  for 
you.  I'd  die.  (Sofa.) 

Shi iimn  (putting  his  hand  on  YUEN'S  shoulder}. 
What's  the  matter?  Yuien.  What's  cxcilccl  you 
like  this  ? 

Yuien.  I  rely  upon  your  love.  Please  fb-.'give 
Zenran  Sama.  Please  see  him.  (SiiiNKAN  makes  no 
re  fly.}  I  can't  bear  it.  Zenran  Sama's  a  good  man. 
He's  unfortunate.  Is  there  anybody  who  can  hate 
him  ?  They're  all  evil.  The  world's  out  of  tune. 
They've  ail  crowded  around  him  and  made  him  what 
he  is.  I  le  love.;  you.  Please  see  him.  Please  for- 
pve  him.  I'll  ;;'o  ar.d  ^e'_  him  at  once.  You  don't 
k;:ow  ho\v  deli;;'i'ed  lie' 11  be. 

Shi/ire.';  (controlling  his  fain  and  speaking  ,j:iieily}. 
Have  you  seen  Zenran  ? 

Yuien.  Yes.  To-J,a\-  a  messenger  came  from  him 
to  me,  and  I  went  '..o  see  him  wiLhout  letcinij  vou 

O     *> 

kno\v.  1  lied.  \Vliat  I  sale!  about  going  to  Kiya 
Machi  on  business  \\'asn't  true.  Zenran  Sama's  in 
Kiya  Machi.  I  lied. 

Shi nra n.     Ho\v  did  you  f.  id  Zeir/r.n  ? 
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Ynicn  (resolutely}.  When  I  got  there,  he  was 
dri.:king  sake  with  harlots  and  a  tea-house  clown. 

Shinran.  Did  he  call  you  to  such  a  bout  ?  You 
in  your  purity  and  innocence  ?  Licentious  men  can't 
consider  the  danger  of  making  a  little  one  stumble. 

Yitien.  But  he  said  he  hated  to  show  me  such  a 
place.  And  when  the  waitress  wanted  me  to  drink 
sa?cc,  he  told  her  not  to  press  it  on  me.  And  lie  said, 
though  he  was  soiled  himself,  he  respected  the  pure. 
He  invited  me  to  see  him  just  as  he  always  lives.  He 
didn't  want  to  show  me  all  that,  but  he  didn't  want 
to  deceive  me. 

Shinran.     Why  did  he  send  for  you  ? 

Yitien.  He's  lonely.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see 
me  and  talk  to  me.  He's  a  very  lonesome  man  when 
he's  driven  to  calling  me  for  solace.  He  seemed 
utterly  forlorn.  He  looked  tru1/  unhappy  as  he  sat 
recovering  from  his  drunkenness  amid  a  confusion  of 
sake  cups,  trays  and  samisen.  I'd  never  seen  a  man 
so  lonely-looking  before. 

Shinran.  The  loneliness  of  human  life  is  not  such 
a  shallou-  thing  as  to  yield  to  sake  and  women,  you 
see.  Many  weak  men  turn  to  sake  and  women  when 
they're  lonely.  And  they're  made  more  and  more 
lonely.  Their  .v:;uls  are  laid  \vastc.  They  fall  into 
an  unnatural,  ugly  and  bad  condition  of  heart.  That's 
not  unre  >.s<  nablc,  but  it's  not  the  right  way.  There's 
something  in  it  of  self-delusion,  evasion  and  deception. 
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A  strong  man  must  embrace  that  loneliness  and  go 
on  living.  If  it's  man's  fate,  he  must  accept  it.  Ill-- 
must live  his  life  with  that  lone. mess  in  it.  By  the 
religious  life  is  meant  that  kind  of  life.  The  place 
where  the  roads  of  dissipation  and  faith  divide  is 
treacherous.  It's  the  difference  between  going  straight 
on  and  deceiving. 

Ynicn.  Zenran  is  not  living  his  life  with  any  as- 
surance in  it.  So  he's  the  more  unhappy.  Feeling 
as  he  does  now,  I  think  there's  probably  no  other 
way  for  him  to  live.  As  I  listened  to  his  painful  story, 
I  felt  oppressed.  Not  knowing  what  to  say  to  con- 
sole him,  I  simply  sat  with  feelings  of  sympathetic 
grief  pounding  in  my  breast.  I  felt  not  the  least 
tendency  to  blame  him.  I  simply  saw  before  me  a 
man  in  pain  and  torture.  And  when  I  tried  to  think 
who  should  be  blamed  for  his  injury,  I  was  left  with 
nothing  but  irrational  feelings.  As  I  pondered  on 
my  way  home,  I  felt  dizzy.  For  there  was  no- 
thing my  head  could  comprehend.  I  came  home 
brooding  over  the  one  thing  I  made  out  clearly  in 
the  tempest  of  all  my  thoughts.  That  was  that 
Zenran  Sama  must  be  forgiven. 

S,'uu;\-in.  I,  too,  think  him  a  pitiful  fellow.  He 
may  have  many  good  excuses.  But  he's  injured  the 
lives  of  others.  One  poor  woman  died.  One  virtu- 
ous young  man's  heart  was  broken  for  life.  Several 
families  have  been  robbed  of  their  peace.  All  this 
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was  cue  to  his  weak. icss.      He's  receiving  his  reward. 

}'~//;V/v.  Bui  he's  no';  alone  to  blame.  The  injury 
to  his  whole  life  must  be  blamed  on  the  unnatural 
will  ;  f  society.  It's  the  law  of  heaven  that  men  and 
\vorn  :  who  love  should  be  married.  It's  the  sin  of 
y  :ha'c  that  law's  broken.  It's  too  cruel  to  blame 
him  alone. 

Sfiinran.  Society's  receiving  its  reward  too.  The 
inharmoniour.;:ess  of  the  \vorld  arises  out  of  the 
punishment  people  are  receiving  as  they  go  on  injur- 
[;  g  each  other  like  that.  It's  because  the  karma 
•..•  l.ucd  by  the  giving  and  receiving  of  injuries 
since  the  most  distant  antiquity  is  all  confused.  We 
who've  received  our  specks  of  life  m  the  k:io':s  of  that 
tangled  t]v:e:id  are  burdened  from  birth  with  inhar- 
monious  destinies.  r>,Io:-co\'cr,  the  punishment  for  our 
•-ins  and  faults  will  descend  forever  upon  our  de- 
scendants. 

Yuiai.      Our  existence  is  truly  perilous,  isn't  it  ? 

.S///-;/;r;/.  If  there  was  no  Buddha,  I  would  pro- 
bably curse  this  existence  before  anybody  else  and 
more  fiercely  than  anybody  else.  Bui:  in  this  world 
his  grace  is  felt  more  deeply  the  deeper  our  misery 
and  .'.in.  The  harm.\,y  of  the  wo. Id  becomes  all  the 
•  c  mplex  and  delicate.  "  Xamu  Amida  Bu'csu  " 
s  ll'ie  v/hole  Cf/r.fu  ic.n  of  k  Tiiia. 

Yniti!.  Xenran  Sama  says  lie  can't  believe  in  that 
"  Xanui  Amida  Butsu." 
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S/ii:;j\in.      \Yhy  not;  ? 

I'vA'v.  Ho-/,  his  explanation  moved  me  !  Zenran 
Sani '.  blames  himself  beyond  his  deserts.  Me  says 
that  \vhile  commuting  f  ',:!  sins  as  l:e  is  lie  hasn't  the 
gall  to  pray  that  lie  be  saved  as  he  is.  "  At  least 


tears  shone  in  his  eyes.  "  The  prayer  to  Am  da 
is  suitable  fo;-  a  pure  man  like  father,  but  for  a 
soiled  man  like  me,  penance  is  more  becoming.  I 
want  rather  10  be  punished.  I'm  a  child  doomed 
to  dcs.ru  stion,"  lie  said  and  wept.  I  loved  him 
unendurably. 

S/'unran.  If  he  would  but  become  a  Hide  more 
tractable.  He's  in  rebellion  against  hinv.elf  and 
others.  Me  flatters  himself  when  he  says  lie  wants  Lo 
be-  punished.  Me  mocks  the  terrors  of  the  fires  of 
Hell.  It's  impossible  to  bear  to  the  end  the  bodily 
pain  of  even  one  linger  burning.  (Parses.}  It  seen-s 
he  has:i\  yet  lost  lhu:.  which  he  must  lose. 

Yidcn.     If  Xenran    Sania   should   die  now,  wi 
would  his  soul  go  ? 

S!iit:ra>i  (his  fa.'c  becoming  icnsj  in  tlic  effort  to 
bear  his.  .  a/n).  To  Hell. 

Ynicn.  Oh,  master,  p!  se  see  him.  Flense  save 
hi-:i.  Don't  \'ou  love  tha-  child  -.  r  yours  ?  (Sni:-.RAX 
is  J//V //.'.)  You're  too  strict.  \\ 'id:  iiim  alone,  you're 
too  .severe.  If  He  weren't  your  child,  yuu'd  have  for- 
given him  long  ago.  Once  Ryonen  Dono  commit. ed 
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a  sin  far  worse  than  his.  But  you  forgave  him.  And 
when  Yuishin  Dono  did  wrong  last  spring  and  all 
the  disciples  advised  you  to  expel  1  him,  you  protect- 
ed him  alone.  Why  are  you  strict  with  Zenran  Sania 
only?  I  don't  understand.  You're  always  telling 
me  that  the  love  of  flesh  and  bone  and  of  husband  and 
wife  is  not  pure  love.  You  teach  me  that  we  must 
call  every  man  our  neighbor  and  love  him.  Then 
isn't  Zenran  Sama,  too,  a  neighbor  of  yours.  Isn't  it 
right  to  forgive  that  neighbor  ?  Until  to-day  I've 
never  once  opposed  you.  But  in  this  matter  only  I 
must  oppose  you.  It's  the  prayer  of  my  life.  Please 
make  him  your  neighbor  and  sec  him. 

SJdnran  (tearfully).  I  understand  well  how  you 
feel.  I'm  glad.  (T/unks.)  Does  Zenran  say  he 
wants  to  see  me  ? 

Yuicn.  At  first  he  said,  "  It  wouldn't  be  for  his 
good  to  see  my  f:;.her  now."  Lut  when  at  leaving  I 
asked  what  he'd  do  if  you  said  you'd  see  him,  lie  said 
he'd  gladly  go  to  you. 

Shiaran.     He  felt  resentment  toward  me,  didn't  he? 

Yuicn.  No.  lie  said  he'd  wronged  you  greatly. 
And  h~  anxiously  asked  many  things  about  you.  It 
seems  that  his  coming  up  to  the  capital  this  lime  was 
because  his  heart  was  drawn  to  you.  And  his  calling 
me  was  because  he  wanted  to  make  various  inquiries 
into  your  circumstances. 

^'niinin     The  Lruth  is,  I'm  always  worn, -ing  about 
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that  boy.  Especially  when  I  think  of  his  mother,  it's 
almost  more  than  I  can  bear  at  times.  I  feel  that  his 
unhappincsH  is  my  crime. 

Yiiicn.  1  heard  about  that,  too,  from  Xenran  Sama 
to-day. 

S/'iinmn.     W!KU  did  he  say? 

Yiiicn.  He  said,  "Everything's  the  sorrow  and 
fate  of  human  life.  I  feel  no  desire  to  blame  my 
father." 

Si'un;\vi.  I  I'm.  (Thinks.)  After  all,  it's  my  crime, 
my  fault.  If  1  may  call  it  that.  I  me. in':  to  'Lre.it 
Asahime — that  \vas  his  mother's  name — like  a  neiijh- 

O 

bor.  But  in  the  end  that  \vas  impossible.  I  was 
weak.  I  was  overcome  by  the  fervent  love  of  the 
gentle  but  determined  girl.  My  heart  was  lonely  as 
a  wilderness  v.  ii.h  my  long  pilgrimage  in  the  north 
country.  Why  couldn't  I  treasure  fai!hf.;"ly  the 
memory  of  Tamahi  and  live  alone  ?  When  I  think 
of  that,  my  feelings  oi  self-censure  are  unbearable. 
I'm  in  agony.  (Yi'iKN  raiuiiuS  silent}.  Hut  Asahime 
was  too  good  a;:d  gentle  to  blame.  She  gave  the 
impression  of  weakness.  Though  strong  passion  was 
concealed  behind  that.  llo\v  terribly  she  wept  when 
I  came  back  to  Kyoto  ! 

Ynien.     She's  gone  no\v,  isn't  she? 

SJdnran.  Yes.  (Pauses?)  I've  lost  many  loved 
ones.  The  compassionate  Honen  Sama,  the  chaste 
Tamahi,  the  worthy  Okane  San — 
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Yiden.     And  thai  filial  firs!:  so1:,  Hani  S.irna. 

SJiinran  (closing  his  eyes).  Now  •  .hey 're  nil  beautiful 
Buddhas.  A '.id  they're  all  tahh'g  care  of  i:s  comnas- 
pionately.  They  forgive  all  the  wrongs  I  did  them 
on  earth. 

Yidcn.  With  Luc  hearts  that  have  s<_r;i  off  the 
dead  in  loneliness,  I  think  \ve  who  are  lei!  must  live 
together  in  friendliness.  For  that  reason,  too,  please 
hurry  and  forgive  /'enran  Sama. 

Sldnran.  I  have  forgiven  him.  There's  no  one 
who  can  judge  him  bu:  the  Buddha. 

Yiden.  Then  please  see  him.  (SIIINRAN  is  silent.) 
Master.  You  really  want  to  see  him,  I  think. 

SJdnran.  I  do.  (Puts  force  into  his  v^icc.)  Though 
he's  profligate,  I  recognise  his  :- •  '.  ]  erily  a  K!  love  him. 
Never  has  a  da\-  passed  that  !  ha\e:i\  j sought  of 
him.  I  want  to  see  his  face.  I'm  !.;;  -gry  to  hear 
his  voice. 

Yiiicn.  Please  see  him.  ?•. .  asLer.  Ijodi  father 
a:ul  son  \vant  to  meet.  Then  why  is  it  such  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  you  to  see  him  ?  Isn't  it  iv;.illy  simple  ? 

Slti'.ran  Truly  it's  simple.  If  this  were  the 
harmonious  Pure  J.ai.d,  it  \\ouid  be  a  spontaneous 
and  easy  tiling.  This  is  the  inconvenient  world 
where  that  simple  '. hing  can't  be.  (7 '//;-, ws  styingtk 
into  his  voice.}  The  peace  of  many  people  hangs  on 
that  simple  ..hing.  Many  powers  con-.,.,-  together  to 
prevent  me.  Now  I'm  keenly  aware  <>f  J:e  oi>pres- 
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sion  of  tho.se  powers.  I  have  no  strength  to  oppose 
them,  (irrit/tcs.)  I  can't  sec  him. 

Yi.L'ii.  Yes.  Please  see  h.im.  Please  see  him. 
You  act  too  much  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Don't  think 
of  him  as  your  son  ;  r.:;;!:e  him  a  neighbor,  make  him 
an  absolute  stranger — 

Sni'irau  (fainfu'lj).  Ah,  if  I  could  have  done 
that  !  I  believe  I  .should  think  that  \vay.  I  teach 
you  to  think  tint  v/ay.  But  I  can't.  A  moment 
ago  you  said  I  was  gentle  with  others  and  strict  with 
my  own  son.  That's  because  I  love  my  own  son 
on1}'  and  can't  love  other  men.  I  love  Zenran.  I'm 
often  inclined  to  take  h.im  to  my  bosom  and  blame 
others.  Just  as  a  fond  mother  embraces  a  mischie- 
vous cliild  and  scolds  its  poor  nurse.  T  know  the 
weakness  of  my  heart.  And  since  I  do,  it's  difficult: 
to  pardon  Zenran.  I  must  think  of  the  family  <  f 
the  woman  who  died  on  Zenran's  account,  of  her 
husband,  and  of  his  family — of  all  those  who  are 
cursing  Zenran.  Their  eyes  aie  saying,  "  Because 
of  your  son — "  "  Because  of  my  son — "  I  must  say  in 
apology.  Especially  since  I  don't  love  these  people. 
Though  I  don't  see  him,  I  don't  feel  the  torment  of  not 
loving  him.  In  my  heart,  I  love  him  to  that  extent. 

Yuiai.     I'm  in  torment.     I  don't  understand. 

Shinran.  Moreover  most  of  my  disciples  would 
not  like  to  see  me  meet  Zenran.  A  while  ago  Chid 
and  F.iren  came  and  urtrcd  me  not  to  see  him. 
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Yiden.     My,  without  understanding  your  heart ! 
SJdnran.     They  spoke  intending  it  for  my  good. 
But,  though  I'm  sorry  to  confess  it,  it  didn't  sound 

O  -1 

pleasantly  in  my  ears. 

Yuien.     I  wonder  why  they  ali  think  that  way. 

SJdnran.  There  are  few  warm-hearted  men  like 
you. 

Yuien.     Do  you  really  intend  not  to  see  him  ? 

SJdnran.  Yes.  It  wculd  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
people  around  me. 

Yiden.  Then  what'll  become  of  Zenran  Sama  ? 
How  disappointed  he'll  be  !  And  more  important, 
what'll  become  of  his  straying  soul  ? 

SJdnran.  That's  what  worries  me  most.  If  there 
was  no  way  for  his  soul  to  be  saved  but  through  me, 
and  if  I  had  the  power  to  save  it,  I'd  probably  meet 
him  and  preach  to  him,  though  I  shut  my  eyes  to  all 
oilier  feelings.  But  I  haven't  the  power  to  save  him. 
His  salvation  or  abandonment  rests  in  the  holy  will 
of  Buddha.  I  can't  cany  out  my  plans  as  I  please. 
Since  lie,  too,  is  a  child  of  Buddha,  he  can't  escape 
from  the  protection  of  Buddha.  I  think  it  improbable 
that  he'll  be  cast  out.  All  I'm  allowed  to  do  is  to 
pray.  Without  meeting  him,  I'll  pray  for  him  morn- 
ing and  evening.  I'll  pray,  "  Oh,  Buddha,  please 
save  that  child  !  "  In  the  end,  love  must  come  back 
to  the  Amida  prayer.  That  alone  is  true  ultimate 
love.  When  I  think  fondly  of  him,  I  feel  like  folding 
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r.^y  hands  and  reciting,  "  Xamu  Aniida  Ikitsu."  You, 
too,  please  pray  f  >r  that  unfortunate  chili!. 

Yitien.  I'll  pray  \\itli  you.  Ah,  but  Lo\v  lor.cly 
your  lieart  must  be  ! 

Shinran.     Tlus  is  the  extremity  of  man's  affecti*  •:!. 

Yuicn.     I  can't  bear  it.     Human  life  is  too  lonely. 

Skinran.  In  Iranian  life  there  are  stili  more  lonely 
tilings.  Tilings  it's  difficult  for  man  to  part  v,i;h 
gradually  fall  a-.vay.  IIo\v  many  I've  lest  up  to  this 
time  !  (As  if  to  himself.}  Ah,  ye  perishable  things, 
perish.  Ye  crumbling  tilings,  crumble.  And  ye 
true  things  that  can't  be  broken  by  fate,  alone  remain. 
I  want  to  go  to  the  grave  grasping  them  fast.  {Trays 
in  silence.) 

Ynicn.     Ah,  I'm  afraid. 

(Curtain.) 
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ACT  IV— SCENE  I 
PERSONS  IN  THE  SCENE 

YuiEX. 

KAEDE. 

Four  little  Girls. 

(The  cemetery  at  Kurodani.  Countless  tombs,  stone 
monuments  and  images  of  Jizo  stand  in  close  roii's. 
There  are  trees  that  cast  deep  shadows.  A  little  mea- 
dow, with  clumps  of  wild  rose  and  raspberry  scattered 
about  here  and  there.  A  road  comes  out  from  beyond 
a  thicket,  crosses  the  meadow  and  disappears  in  the 
trees.  It  is  an  afternoon  in  spring  one  year  later  t/ian 
the  events  in  Act  III.  YUIEN  75  sitting  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree  alone?) 

Ynien.  Spring's  here.  The  buds  of  the  trees  and 
grasses  are  all  ablaze.  The  earth  drinks  in  the  sun- 
light and  is  swollen  and  mellow.  Little  birds  are 
singing  Vv'ith  happiness.  Ah,  the  preciousness  of 
myriad  flowers  !  I  feel  as  if  the  joy  of  young  life's 
v/ el  ling  up  out  of  my  body.  {Stands  up  and  walks 
to  and  fro.)  She  ought  to  be  here  now.  (Gazes 
through  the  thicket.)  Maybe  circumstances  are  un- 
favourable, and  she  can't  get  away.  I  barely  sneaked 
out  myself.  (Pauses.)  Gradually  I've  got  used  to 
lying.  {Stands  still  and  thinks,  then  suddenly  becomes 
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all  animation?}  No,  now  I  can't  think  of  such  things^ 
(\Valks  again.}  In  these  high  spirits,  I  can't  stay 
still  at  all.  (Bursts  into  song.} 

Of  early  spring  the  gladness,  gladness  ! 
Heart  that  smiles  in  budding  fern  ! 
As  for  you  I  gather,  gather, 
On  my  sleeve  the  s:io\vflakes  burn. 
On  my  garment's  sleeve — 
(Ijitcr  KAEDE  from  beyond  the  thic/ut.} 
Kaciic.     Vuien    Sama,     I've     come.       1  lave    yo;i 
wailed  ? 

Yhicn.     Yes,  a  very  long  time. 
A'.v./t  (coining to  his  sia'e}.     Conditions  at  the  house 
were   a   little  bad.      But  anyway  I  h/.rricd  and  ran. 
(She  is  out  of  breath.} 

Yuicn.  My  heart  almost  failed  me  at  the  thought 
that  you  might  not  be  able  to  get  out  at  all. 

Kacife.  I  forced  my  way  out  through  impossible 
difficulties.  But  having  made  so  firm  an  agreement 
with  you,  I  couldn't,  spite  of  anything,  let  you  v.-ait 
here  alone  in  vain.  But  I  must  get  back  early 
to-day. 

Ynicn.  Don't  talk  of  going  the  ir.iniite  you  get 
here.  (Loots  into  her  face.}  How  I've  longed  to 


Kacdc  (drawing  near}.  I,  too,  have  longed,  have 
longed.  (FIt'r  eyes  fill  uith  tears.  Tluy  both  fall 
silent  for  a  moment?) 
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Yincn.  Let's  sit  down  here,  (lie  sits  doivn  on  tkt 
grass.) 

Kacdc  (sittirgdtnun  beside  him).  \Vcn't  somebody 
soe  us  ? 

Yidcn  People  seldom  pass.  But  if  they  do,  isn't 
it  all  right  ?  We're  doing  no  wrong. 

Kacde.     But  I'd  feel  ashamed. 

Yidcn.  I  feel  that  I  haven't  seen  you  forages. 
HOY/  many  days  has  it  been  since  we  parted  in  the 
back  room  at  the  Matsunoya  ? 

Kacdc.      Half  a  month. 

Y;<un.     How  loner  that  half  month  has  been  !  And 

o 

all  the  while,  I've  thought  of  nothing  but  you. 

Kacde.  And  you've  not  been  out  of  my  mind  for 
a  moment.  Tiir.es  without  number  has  my  love  made 
me  want  to  fly  to  you  instantly.  But  I  was  without 
resource.  I  was  beside  myself  with  impatience. 

Yi/icn.  And  I,  even  when  I'm  reciting  the  .sutras 
a1:  the  temple,  am  absent-minded  and  thinking  of 
nothing  but  you.  My  happiest  time  is  in  the  evening 
after  the  service  when,  thinking  of  vou.  I  walk  alone 

o  * 

in  the  quiet  and  deserted  garden. 

Knede.  You're  lucky  to  have  such  times.  I'm  in 
a  painful  fix.  All  day  long  I'm  in  a  turmoil  and 
have  no  time  to  think  steadily  of  anything. 

\ idcn.     If  only  we  could  meet  more  often  ! 

Kucdc.  That  time  before,  if  "  big  sister  "  hadn't 
i  uerceded  for  me,  I  couldn't  have  met  you. 
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Yidiii.     What'.;  A-aka  San  doing? 

A't7i'(/t'.  Since  Zen  ran  Sanaa's  departure  for  his 
home  province,  she'.,  passed  lonely  days. 

Ytdiit.  It's  through  her  kindness  I'm  able  to 
send  you  letters.  F~cenl!y  I  sat  up  late  u  ruing  you 
a  long  one.  Then  I  put  it  in  the  bosom  of  my  gar- 
ment and  went  out.  It  \vas  a  night  of  liquid  moon- 
light. Though  I  felt  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  meet  you,  I  turned  natural!}'  toward  Kiya  Tvlachi 
and  before  I  knew  it  was  at  the  gate  of  the  Matsu- 
noya.  A  light  shone  through  the  paper  windows 
up-stairs,  and  shadows  \vere  moving  on  them.  I 
thought  you  were  probably  there.  Hating  to  leave, 
I  hung  about.  Then  Asalo  San  came  out.  I  hand- 
ed her  the  letter  •r.;;ol:!y  and  hurried  back  to  the 
temple. 

Kat\!c.  That  night  in  the  darkness  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  she  said  she  had  so^e'diing  "ice  for  me 
and  handed  me  I  knew  not  what.  1  leaked  at  it 
holding  it  up  to  the  paper  lamp  in  the  hall,  it  was 
a  letter  from  you  !  I  low  delighted  I  was  !  I  read  it 
slowly  syllable  by  syllable.  I  hated  to  come  to  the 
end.  Your  letters  are  real!}'  wonderful.  I'm  full  of 
thoughts,  but  I'm  mortified  by  a  limping  brush  that 
won't  write. 

Yuicr.     Please  write,  won't  you? 
Kae '.fa.     But   I    know  only  the  simple  symbols  of 
the  sylhi'rary.     (/>Y;c".v.y.)     And  I'm  a  poor  writer. 
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Yidcn.  They're  good  enough.  Moreover,  .if  you 
write  what's  in  your  heart  straight  off  without  orna- 
ment, your  letters  will  be  good  naturally.  If  only 
the  thought's  sincere. 

Kacde.  If  it's  a  matter  o-i  sincerity,  I  yield  to 
none.  After  this  I'll  write  you.  (Thinks  a  moment?) 
It's  impossible.  Ho\v  can  I  send  them  to  you. 

Yidcn.  That  is  a  question.  You  can't  go  out. 
It  would  be  awkward  for  a  messenger  to  come  to  the 
temple. 

Kacde.     Isn't  there  some  g<x»J  way  ? 
Yidcn  (thinking).     I'll  go  for  them. 
Kacde.     Can  you  do  that  ? 

Yidcn.  Please  write  a  letter  arid  keep  it.  I'll  go 
to  those  stone  steps  under  the  projecting  balcony  of 
the  Mntsunoya  and  whistle  ;  you  please  come  down 
by  the  back-  entrance  that  gives  out  to  the  river-bed 
and  give  me  the  letter. 

Kaede.  Then  I  can  see  your  face  for  a  moment 
anyway,  can't  I  ?  But  if  I'm  found  out,  it'll  be  ter- 
rible. (Lowers  Jier  voice?)  "  Mother  "  thinks  very 
badly  of  our  intimacy.  She  says,  "  If  a  man  wants 
to  enjoy  himself,  let  him  bring  money  and  enjoy 
himself,"  and  she's  very  angry. 

Yidcn  (clenching  his  fists).  If  I  only  had  the 
money  ! 

Kacde.  It's  all  right.  You're  the  one  man  with 
whom  T  associate  as  no  patron.  However  able  you 
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might  be,   I'd    rather   die  than  be  b'X^ght  with  your 

money.     (Tears  stand  i-i  her  <'jr.v.) 

Ynicn.  You're  h.iving  a  bad  lime  on  account  of 
me,  aren't  you  ? 

Kacde.  I  don't  care.  Rather,  a.c^'t  things  going 
b.ully  with  you  at  the  temple? 

Ynicn  {looking  gloomy}.  The:e  seem  to  be  some 
of  the  disciples  who  think  things  a  iitlle  suspicious. 

Kacde.     I)  vsn't  the  superior  knew  ? 

Ynicn.     Xo.     (Lock's  2tncasy.} 

Kacde.     What  did  you  say  to  get  u\vay  to-day  ? 

Ynicn.  That  I  was  going  to  K-.T'~  l.mi  to  pay  my 
respects  at  th.c  Master's  tomb. 

Kacde.     What  did  he  say? 

Ynicn.  He  said  while  I  was  at  it  to  go  round  by 
the  Sliinnyodo  and  take  my  time  about  getting 
back. 

Kacde.     Oh.     (T/ii:;/;s.) 

Ynicn.  It  grieves  me  almost  ixy'.;:.d  endurance  to 
lie  to  the  superior.  This  morning  I  went  to  Kuro- 
dani  and,  kneeling  before  Ilonen  S  ima's  tomb,  begged 
forgiveness  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

KdCi/c  (siu/i/a^v  looking  dcfnsscd}.  It's  my  ia- 
fluence  that's  put  lies  into  your  pv.re  rnouth,. 

Ynicn.     No.      It  isn't. 

Kacde.     Please  forgive  me.     u'  !a.^s  Jicr  ,';.ti;.is.) 

Ynicn.     I'm  at  fault.     {Pulls  l:cr  hands  apart  and 
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for  perjuring  myself;  I  ought  to  tell  the  superior  the 
plain  truth.  I'm  simply  a  coward. 

Kaede.  But  if  you  tell  him  such  tilings,  won't  you 
be  scolded  ? 

Yiden.  We're  not  doing  anything  bad.  We  must 
first  of  all  have  that  faith  in  ourselves.  Kaede  San. 
Do  you  understand  ?  You  mustn't  be  cringing. 

Kaede.  But  you're  a  priest.  And  I'm  what  I  am. 
Of  all  women  I'm  the  most  despised  in  the  world,  a 
harlot. 

Yitien.  It's  not  the  belief  of  the  Shin  sect  that 
a  priest  must  not  love.  And  it's  not  the  teach- 
ing of  the  superior  that  one  should  be  despised 
because  she's  a  harlot.  Though  a  harlot,  if 
she  loves  sincerely,  her  love's  pure  and  stainless. 
There  are  in  the  world  many  daughters  of  good 
families  whose  love  is  mean,  and  stained.  I  don't 
associate  with  you  as  with  a  harlot.  And  you've 
just  said  you  don't  associate  with  me  as  with  a  guest. 
I  was  thankful  for  that.  For  you  truly  have  a  chaste 
heart.  I  love  you.  (/TV  holds  Jier  hand-)  firmly  in 
his.} 

Kaede.  But  I,  I  —  {li'eeps}  My  body's  stained. 
(Ccnws  Iicr  face  ivith  her  sleeve  and  cries} 

Yiden  (embracing  her}.     Kaede  San,  Kaede  San. 

Kaede.  Please  cast  me  off.  I'm  not  worth  your 
love.  I'm  stained.  Your  body's  like  a  pure,  pure 
jewel.  I  don't  know  Iw.v  to  apologize  enough.  I 
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can  bear  my  lot  in  tears.     I've  borne  everything   up 
till  no\v.     I've  resigned  myself  to  being  the  plaything 

of  men  all  my  life.  I've  determined  to  be  content 
with  even  that  shame  as  my  fate.  For  there's  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  I'm  weak.  And  everybody  treats 
me  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  me  resigned  to  my  fate. 
Kvery  guest,  every  single  one,  has  used  me  as  a 
plaything.  And  they've  compelled  me  to  think  myself 
but  that.  I've  got  used  to  it.  I've  decided  that  I'm 
a  victim  of  pleasure,  and  the  guests  are  tormenting 
devils.  You're  the  very  first  man  that  ever  treated 
me  as  a  maiden.  You're  the  first  that  ever  taught 
me  that  even  I'm  a  human  being.  You  went  so  far 
as  to  show  me  that  even  I'm  a  cliild  of  Buddha. 
(IfVi'/jr.)  I  never  dreamed  there  could  be  a  man. 
who  would  treat  me  as  you've  treated  me.  I  thought 
you  were  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  As  I  associat- 
ed with  you,  my  lost  maidenhood  gradually  came 
back  to  me.  IMy  maidenly  hopes  were  reborn. 
Moistened  by  your  rain-like  love,  my  maidenly  hopes, 
joys,  life,  oh,  my  love,  which  had  been  crowded  down 
in  my  breast  while  in  the  bud,  burst  forth  all  at  once. 
I  was  in  a  trance  of  delight.  And  I  forgot  my  posi- 
tion and  my  circumstances.  I  dreamed  of  the  world 
denied  me.  Now  I  understand  clearly  the  position 
in  which  I  stand.  I  must  not  blemish  your  jewel-like 
lot.  Please  cast  me  off.  I'm  resigned.  I  shall 
never  forget  you  all  my  life.  I  shall  live  on  guarding 
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the  memory  of  this   happy  dream  which  I've  been 
permitted  to  dream  for  a  while. 

Yuicn.  It's  no  dream.  It's  no  dream.  I  tliink  to 
make  our  love  the  most  real  of  realities.  I  respectfully 
cherish  it  as  the  essence  of  all  beautiful  things  that 
exist  in  majesty  between  heaven  and  earth  and  compare 
it  to  the  stars  shining  in  heaven.  Let's  prize  this 
treasure  born  bet\veen  us.  Let's  nourish  it.  When 
I  think  it's  for  love,  I'm  all  energy.  Power  boils  up 
in  me.  Let's  fight  bravely  against  all  enemies  who 
would  interfere  with  our  love.  You,  too,  leave  sad 
thoughts  alone  and  keep  your  heart  strong.  To 
perfect  our  love,  difficulties  arc  stretched  out  before 
us  like  mountains.  \Ye  must  climb  over  them  to 
victory.  Xo  thought  could  be  so  far  from  the  truth 
as  that  our  love's  a  dream.  Kaede  San,  mine's  no 
such  fickle  heart  as  that.  When  I  but  think  of  love, 
my  eyes  fill  with  tears.  (\Vccps  ^)  Instead  of  sweet 
and  delightful  things,  I  think  of  difficulties  and  strug- 
gles. I  tliink  of  the  hundredfold  pilgrimage.  Love's 
a  pilgrimage.  It's  the  daily  pilgrimage.  (Looks 
fixedly  into  Kacdc  s  face,  tJien  folds  Jier  tiglilly  in  his 
arm-.}  You're  distracted  over  the  contamination  of 
your  body.  I  know  how  you  feel.  It  must  be 
unbearable.  At  the  thought  of  it,  I,  too,  have  reeled. 
I've  not  been  able  to  sleep  nights.  I've  lain  in  an 
agony  of  thought.  But  I've  conquered  that  agony, 
li's  not  your  sin.  It's  your  misfortune.  It's  unjust 
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to  blame  you.  It's  the  sin  of  others.  You're  griev- 
ing thus  because  of  the  injury  clone  you  by  others. 
For  that,  you're  about  to  deny  yourself  the  happiness 
of  a  lifetime.  What's  this  !  I  curse  this  fact.  It's 
terrible.  It's  unreasonable.  It's  all  the  work  of 
demons.  Oh,  I  defy  these  devils  !  (Clenches  his 
fists.} 

Kctedc.  They're  all  demons.  They're  heartless 
devils.  Every  night  they  come  and  force  indignities 
upon  me.  They're  none  of  them  to  be  denied. 

Yuien.  On  that  beautiful  little  bod}'.  Oh! 
(Staggers.) 

Kacdc  (supporting  YUIEN).  Yuien  Sama  !  Yuien 
Saina  ! 

Ynicn.  Beasts !  I  can't  go  on  like  tins.  (7j 
KAKDK.)  I  must  protect  you  from  the  claws  of  the 
demons.  I  must  rescue  you  from  that  horrible  situa- 
tion at  once.  Be  brave.  You  mustn't  lose  heart. 
Before  long,  before  long,  I'll  help  you  out. 

Kaede.  But  the  body  once  defiled  can  never 
again — 

Yuien.  Don't  say  that  sort  of  thing  any  more. 
By  no  means  feel  restrained  before  me  0:1  account  of 
that.  For  it's  not  your  sin.  That's  not  all.  Eve:' 
if  you  yourself  had  been  guilty  of  the  worst  of  vi'.e 
sins  in  the  past,  I  should  pardon  them  and  love  you. 

Kaede  (ivit/i  tears  in  her  eyes}.  Oh,  do  you  love 
me  so  much  as  that  ? 
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Yiden  (taking  her  in  his  arms  convulsively)*  I  love 
you  eternally.  You're  my  life. 

Kaede  {pressing  her  face  against  Yumx's  boson}. 
Please  love  me  forever. 

Yuicn.     Forever.     Forever. 

(Both  arc  silent.  The  sound  of  children  singing 
conies  from  beyond  the  thicket.  Then  four  children  enter. 
They  aye  all  girls.  They  have  toivels  on  their  heads 
and  carry  a  large  basket.  YUIEN  and  KAEDE  separate.} 

First  Child  (singing).  Flower  of  bog  rhubarb, 
grow  to  ten,  and  I  will  grow  to  twenty-one. 

Second  Child.  I've  found  one.  (Picks  a  rhubarb 
flower.) 

Third  Child.     Here's  another. 

Fourth  Child.  Put  it  in.  (Holds  out  the  basket.) 
See  how  many  we've  got. 

(Th.c  children  stop  a  moment  looking  silently  at 
YUIEX  and  KAEDE.  Then  they  go  here  and  there, 
searching  and  picking  floii'crs.  They  sing  as  they 
pick.  KAEDE  looks  intently  at  them.) 

First  Child.     Here's  a  bottle-brush. 

Second  Child.  Is  it?  (Looks.)  Sure  enough. 
Let's  all  pick  bottle-brushes. 

First  Child  (singing  rath  the  bottle-brush  in  her 
hand}.  Picking  one  to  start  with — (Goes  on  searching. 
7 'hey  all  look  for  bottle-brushes.} 

Second  Child.  I  sec  one.  (Sing?)  I  add  a 
cccond  to  it. 
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Third  Child.     Here's  another.     It's  a  lri<r  one. 

o 

Fourth  Child.     I've  got  o;ic  too.     Mine's  bigger. 

Third  Child.  Let's  compare.  (They  hold  the 
flcivcrs  si  ic  l>y  side  and  compare  their  lengths.) 

Fourth  Child.     Mine's  a  little  longer. 

Third  Child.     That's  disappointing. 

First  Child.  All  come  and  sec;  here  arc  some 
Ji/6  San  with  little  bibs  on. 

(The  others  go  iv here  the  First  Child  is  and  look  at 
the  Jizo.  They  all  laugh.) 

Second  Child.  They  look  like  babies,  don't  they  ? 
{Strokes  the  head  of  a  Jizo.) 

Third  Child.     I  Io\v  many  arc  there  in  the  row  ? 

Fourth  Child  (counts).     Six. 

First  Child.     The  fourth  hasn't  a  head,  has  he  ? 

Second  C/uld.  Ah,  I  know.  These  are  \vhat  they 
call  the  Six  Ji/:6. 

Third  Child.     Who's  Jizo  ? 

Fourth  Child.     He's  a  Buddha,  I  think. 

First  Child.  Then  let's  offer  him  these  flowers. 
(Takes  some  liild  camomile  from  the  basket  and  puts  it 
before  a  Jizo.) 

Second  Child.  Let's  all  worship.  (Kneels  doivn 
and  clasps  her  hands.  All  the  children  kneel  in  turn 
and  press  their  hands  together.) 

First  Child.  Shan't  we  go  over  by  the  pagoda  in 
that  forest  ? 

Second  Child.     Yes,  let's  go. 
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(They  go  into  the  grove  and  leave  the  stage  singing.) 

Kacdc.  Children  are  innocent  things,  aren't  they  ? 
(Thinks.) 

Yuien.     They're  wholly  sinless. 

Kacde.  They  seem  to  have  no  troubles.  (Pauses) 
I'd  like  to  go  back  to  that  time  once  more.  Then  I 
was  happy.  When  father  was  still  alive. 

Yidcn.  You  have  no  fa'her.  But  I  have  no 
mother. 

Kacdc.     Where's  your  father  ? 

Yuicn.  He's  at  home  alone.  In  the  country  in 
Hitachi. 

Kaede.     Hitachi's  very  far  away,  isn't  it  ? 

Yidcn.  Yes.  It's  far  in  the  east  across  more  than 
ten  provinces.  Where's  your  mother  ? 

Kaedc.  In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Banshti. 
She's  an  invalid.  (Thinks.)  I  wonder  which  is 
worse,  to  have  no  mother  or  no  father. 

Yidcn.  If  one  has  no  mother,  he  doesn't  know  a 
thing  about  his  clothes,  and  this  give:;  him  trouble. 

Kacde.  But  if  one  has  no  father,  she's  troubled 
about  her  living.  If  I'd  only  had  a  father,  there'd 
have  been  no  need  for  me  to  become  what  I  am. 

Yuien.  Let's  stop.  It  makes  me  feel  very  bad  to 
compare  our  misfortunes  like  this. 

Kaedc.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  romped  about  and 
ployed  with  my  friends  in  utter  ignorance  of  my 
family's  poverty.  But  those  days  \vcre  brief.  When 
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1  \vas  thii  !c c.',  my  father  died,  and  then  my  mother 
,i:  d  I  ha<  i  a  hard  time,  'Iheic  were  times  \vhen  \ve 
h:;d  m>i.hing  lo  eat.  Mea  : \vliile  mo'. her  became  ill. 
Ailer  that,  \ve  found  it  very  d.iiicu'.t  to  keep  alive. 
It  was  at  that  lime.  I  went  on  barefoot  every  day 
*o  a  Ji/.o  which  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  I 
prayed  madly  that  my  mother  might  recover.  A 
moment  ago  when  I  saw  the  children  worshiping 
Ji:'6,  I  thought  of  that  time  and  tears  came  to  my 
eyes.  Pray  as  I  might,  she  never  got  well. 

Ynien.  Then  did  you  sell  your  body  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do  ? 

Kaede.  I  didn't  kno\v  very  well  \shnt  it  meant  to 
sell  one's  body.  For  I  was  only  fourteen.  A  go- 
between  came  and  urged  me,  saying  that  if  I  would 
go  to  Kyoto  and  serve,  I  could  ma'.e  much  money. 
Mother  said  she  wouldn't  let  me  go.  But  I  resolved 
to  set  out  for  Kyoto.  For  mother  had  neither  medi- 
cine nor  anything  else.  (Yui^x  listens  in  silence.} 
With  a  small  bundle  in  a  cloth  wrapper  on  my 
back,  I  was  led  by  the  go-between  out  of  the 
village.  My  mother  came  out  wi.h  me  as  far  as  the 
e. nth-covered  corduroy  bridge.  When  we  parted, 
she  embraced  me  and  cried  and  cried — 

Yitien.  It  must  have  been  unbearable.  Unbeara- 
bly bitter. 

Kaede.  After  I  came  to  Kyoio,  I  was  worked 
cruelly  every  day.  I  was  obliged  to  practise  on  the 
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samisen  and  sing.  I  couMn't  learn  \vcll  and  was 
beaten  \vi';h  tlic  plectrum.  Between  lessons  even-- 
body was  after  me  to  i'un  env.nds  a".d  sweep  as  if 
they'd  suffer  loss  if  they  didn't  use  me.  Once  I 
thought  I'd  rather  die. 

Ynien.     Were  you  driven  even  to  that? 

Kacde.  Yes.  O.ice  when  I  br  ke  a  dish,  they 
scolded  me  cruelly  and  persistently.  They  abused 
me,  calling  me  a  dog  and  a  pale-faced  monkey. 
Kven  then  I  swept  the  garden  without  a  word.  For 
if  I'd  answered  back,  I'd  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it. 
I  took  my  dustpan  and  went  out  into  the  river-bed 
to  throw  away  the  trash.  And  I  stood  staring  at  the 
running  water  for  a  long  time.  It  was  then  I  thought 
I'd  do  away  with  myself. 

Yuien.     Naturally. 

Kacdc.  But  for  big  sister,  I  should  have  dud  in 
those  days. 

Yuien.     Was  Asaka  San  good  to  you  ? 

Kacdc.     Yes.     She  took  care  of  me  in  private  and 


it  a  little  easier.     But  then  I  was  fore 
nable  tilings. 

Yitic/i.  Xo  more  of  that.  No  more  of  that.  (S'::;fs 
Ins  eyes.) 

Kacdc.  Forgive  me.  There's  no  one  but  y.  m  to 
whom  I  can  tell  such  things.  I  just  drifted  into 
talking  about  my  personal  affairs. 
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Yuicn.  Never  mind  that.  I'm  only  troubled 
because  I  d  >:i't  kn<nv  what  l<>  say  to  comfort  you. 
''lease  bear  up  patiently.  That's  all  I  can  say. 
You're  not  alone  in  sad  :ess.  The  superior,  even,  and 
/.enran  Sama,  too,  are  sufic.ing  from  deep  and 
unbearable  sadness,  though,  of  course,  over  other 
troubles.  Still  they  bear  up  and  live.  Y<  >u  mustn't  die. 
ll's  wrong  to  die.  Xo  matter  ho\v  great  your  trouble, 
it's  wrong  to  die.  The  superior  says  self-dcs'Tiiction's 
worse  than  murder.  We  must  hole!  in  the  highest  re- 
verence the  life  give.i  us  by  Buddha.  It's  o  len 
harder  to  live  in  th.fs  burning-house  of  a  \\'orKl  than 
to  die.  The  superior  says  that  if  \ve  don't  die  at 
such,  times,  but  bear  up,  fairh  becomes  poss;!)le  in  us. 

/w.v</t'.      Can  e\'en  such  a  one  as  I  attain  to  faith? 

Yuii'H.  To  be  sure  you  can.  Bein;.;  pure  as  you 
are. 

Kacde.     I  have  no  learning  at  all. 

Yuicn.  Such  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  fai  h. 
Ii's  enougli  to  have  a  heart  that  responds  to  sadness 
and  love. 

Kacdc.     What  shall  I  do? 

Yuicn.  You  prayed  to  Jizd  San  that  your  mo'.her 
nrght  re  over  from  her  illness,  d.idii't  you  ?  But  she 
didn't  recover.  Then  did  you  feel  resentment  to- 
\vard  Jizo  San  ? 

Kacde.     Yes,  I  did. 

Yuicn.     At   such   a   time,  not  cursing  the  Buddha, 
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you  should  have  the  faiih  to  say,  "  Though  this 
sorrow's  come  upon  me,  it's  but  the  punishment  for 
some  previous  sin  of  mine.  But  Buddha  loves  me. 
And  he'll  save  me,  sometime."  That's  faith.  For 
it's  the  truth.  That  compassionate  superior  would 
not  lie. 

Kaede.  Will  Buddha  save  even  a  despised  and 
contaminated  woman  like  me  ? 

Yuicn.  Of  course  he  will.  He  forgives  and  saves 
people,  no  matter  how  bad  they  may  be. 

Kaede.  I'm  glad.  Since  I've  been  with  you,  I've 
gradually  come  to  pray  for  the  beautiful  and  good 
and  am  almost  able  to  believe.  In  the  past  I  saw  and 
heard  nothing  but  flattery  and  deception.  I  resigned 
myself  in  the  belief  that  no  such  thing  as  love  existed 
in  this  world.  But  recently  I've  begun  to  feel  that  I 
can  wait  for,  hope  for  and  believe  in  the  warmth  of 
the  love  that  enfolds  me.  I've  begun  to  feel  as  if  a 
bright  light  from  somewhere  has  entered  into  me. 

Yuicn.  The  people  you've  been  thrown  in  with 
have  beea  bad.  From  now  on,  you  must  think  of 
bright  and  beautiful  things. 

Kaede.  Men  like  you  are  fortunate.  livery  day 
you  sit  beside  the  noble  superior  listening  to  his  pure 
words  and  before  Buddha  reciting  the  sutras.  What 
hateful  work  is  my  daily  round  compared  with  yours. 
I  loathe  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Yuicn.     I  think  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
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to  be  beside  the  superior's  a  great  blessing.  But  in 
a  temple  all's  not  pure,  and  there  are  many  detesta- 
ble men  among  priests.  Temples  and  priests  are  not 
such  great  things.  The  important  thing  is  a  believing 
heart.  I'll  teach  you  everything  I've  learned  from 
the  superior.  And  -what's  more,  I  by  no  means  mean 
to  leave  you  forever  where  you  are  now. 

Kacde.  Please  find  a  good  way  to  really  bring 
this  about  quickly.  And  lead  me  to  be  a  good 
woman. 

Yuien.  Could  I  do  anything  else  ?  (Raises  his 
shoulders.} 

Kaedc.  I've  somehow  become  glad.  (Looks  loiing- 
ly  into  YUIEN'S  face.}  Truly,  keep  me  beside  you 
always,  won't  you,  please. 

Yuien.     I  truly  will. 

Kaede.  Oh,  I'm  glad.  And  I'll  take  good  care 
of  you.  (An  evening  dell  booms.  She  stands  ;//>.) 
For  to-day,  I  must  go  back. 

Yiiicn.     Slay  just  a  little  longer. 

Kaede.     But  if  I'm  late,  I'll  get  into  trouble  again. 

Yuien.  Then  just  a  little.  Until  the  evening  sun 
goes  down  behind  that  camphor  tree.  I'll  not  let  you 
go.  (Makes  as  if  to  stop  her.} 

Kacde  (sitting  dozvn}.  I  don't  want  to  go  at  all 
cither. 

(They  arc  silent  for  a  moment ) 

Yuien.     Kacde  San. 
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Kacdc.     What  ? 

Ynien.     Kaecle  San.     Kaede  San.     Faxle  S:m. 

Kacdc.     My  !     (Opens  tier  eyes  wide.} 

Yuicn.  I  want  to  call  your  name  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  No  matter  how  often  I  call  it,  I 
can  never  grow  tired  of  it. 

Kacdc  (tearfully).  I'll  never  leave  you.  Not  unto 
the  grave. 

Ynien.  When  I  tliink  of  love,  I  don't  want  to  die. 
I  want  to  live  forever. 

Kaede.  But  men  all  die,  don't  they  ?  Look  at 
the  many  graves  here. 

Yitien.  Ever  since  I  fell  in  love,  death's  plagued 
me  strangely.  (As  if  to  himself.}  Love  and  fate  and 
death  all  have  something  in  common  that  makes  me 
feel  their  eternity.  (Thought fully.)  1'ossibly  I  may- 
die  young. 

Kaede.     Why  ? 

Ynien.     I'm  weak  of  body. 

Kaede.  Is  that  possible  ?  {Both  fall  silent  for  a 
moment)  Already  the  sun  hangs  on  the  camphor 
tree.  (Gets  up.) 

Ynien.     Ah,  we  can't  hdp  it.     {Stands  ;//>.) 

Kacdc.     Then  I'll  go. 

Ynien.     When'll  we  meet  again? 

Kaede.  I  can't  fix  a  time.  I'll  tell  you  by  letter 
later. 

Ynien.     As  soon  as  you  can. 
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Kciede,     \  cs.     Vou'll  surely  come  for  it? 

]  id 'n.      Surcl}'.      I'll  v.  h:     !c. 

Uaede.  What' 11  you  do  ro\v  when  you  ;..;<•  t  l>aek 
:«>  the  temple  ? 

\'uien.      I'll  pray  to  IJuduha  in  the  vesper  service. 

Kaede.  Ah..  Probably  I'll  have  to  si:vj;  a;.;';\in. 
(Sighs.  Then  sfcaks  resolutely.)  It  can't  be  helped. 
Th.cn  snyonara. 

Yiicn.     Sayonara. 

(T'.ey  t.';.'i':>\r:e,  then  separate,  and  K.v.an;  gs-:s  oj} 
behind  the  thicket^ 

Yiiien  (stands  dazed,  then  s;!s  d'c^i-n  on  iJie  sliunf}. 
Oil,  I'm  lone!}',  lonely.  (Fuis  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  sits  silently  resting  his  head  on  his  e'l'^:cs.) 

(Curtain.) 


SCENE  II 

PERSONS  IN  THE  SCENE 
K.\r;  ;;. 
ASAKA. 

MUKAIIAGI,  a  harlot. 
SUM i NO,  a  harlot. 
A  Waitress. 
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didst  shrine.  Kimono  are  hanging  on  a  clothes  rack. 
Tii'o  sandscn  hang  on  the  wall,  one  of  them  in  a  bag. 
A  lighted  lantern,  a  mirror-stand  and  a  brazier.  There 
is  a  railing  on  the  side  toward  the  river.  It  is  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  ASAKA,  MURAIIAGI  and 
SUMIXO  are  playing  flower  cards.  For  a  momc:it  they 
play  in  silence.} 

Murahagi.  Hello,  the  iraplc  !  If  we're  not  care- 
ful, Asaka  San'll  get  the  blue  banners. 

Sumino.  I  won't  make  a  slip.  She  needs  the 
chrysanthemum. 

Asaka.     I'll  make  it  surely. 

I\Iurahagi.     There,  an  iris.     I've  thrown  in  three. 

Sumino.  You're  playing  a  fine  game,  aren't 
you  ? 

Murahagi.     There  aren't  many  cards  left. 

Asaka  (turning  a  card}.  Here's  the  chrysan- 
themum. (Frowning  a  little.}  Hello,  that's  a  bore. 
It's  a  paulownia  blank. 

Sumino.     That's  too  bad. 

Mnrahagi  (turning  a  card}.  Here's  the  chrysan- 
themum. It  is. 

Sumino.     That  spoils  the  blues. 

Asaka.     That's  vexing. 

Murahagi  (laughing}.  I'm  sorry.  (Tiiey  play 
round  in  silence.} 

Suminn.     That's  all. 

(They  count  their  points.     Enter  the   ll'aitrcss.} 
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ll'uilress.  Suniino  San.  They've  been  calling 
you  in  the  parlor  for  sonic  time. 

Suu::i;o.  I'll  go  right  av.v.y.  (70  MI-R.\HA<;I.)  T!::.L 
makes  ten  months.  There  arc  two  left,  aren't  there  ? 
I  guess  I'll  finish  while  we're  at  it. 

}l'ai'>-css.     They're  very  tired  of  waiting. 

Mum'ijgz.  if  you  don't  go  a'  once,  it'll  be  bad 
for  }'on  afterwards. 

Suniino.     It  can't  be  helped,  can  it? 

Waitress.  Then  please  conic  immediately.  (Goes 
out.} 

Suniino.  Then  I'll  go.  I'll  play  with  you  some 
time  later.  (Goes  out.} 

?>I;irakagi.     Shall  we  two  play? 

,  \sakci  (dejectedly).  Let's  leave  the  flower  cards. 
(Pitting  11  f)  the  cards.}  I've  done  nothing  but  lose 
to-night.  (Thinks.)  This  year  my  star  doesn't  seem 
at  all  luck\-. 

KluraJiagl.  It  doesn't  feel  good  to  be  beaten  even 
at  such  a  tiling  as  flower  cards,  does  it? 

As>-ikci.     Not  a  bit. 

Muraliagi.     Haven't  you  been  unwell  of  late? 

Asaka.     Why  ? 

Muraliagi.  Somcho\v  you  don't  look  well.  You're 
always  clowncu^'. 

Asa/ca.     It's  my  nature. 

Jlliirahagi.     You've  gro\vn  a  little  thin. 

Asaka.     Have  I  ? 
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/.".;•.«•  '•;•;:'.  You  take  things  too  hard.  Turn 
happy-go-lucky  like  inc. 

Asa'ia.     But  everything's  full  of  misery. 

^luraJiagi.  That's  true  enough.  But  in  our  posi- 
tion, \vheu  once  we  begin  to  worry  about  things, 
there's  no  end  to  it. 

Asaka.     There  isn't,  for  a  fact. 

Jllut'a'un^i.  At  first  I,  too,  thought  and  thought 
and  grieved  and  grieved  as  you  do.  For  a  while 
after  I  came,  I  did  nothing  but  cry.  But  cry  as  I 
might,  nothing  came  of  it  at  all ;  so,  convinced  that  it 
was  a  dead  loss  to  go  on  brooding,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  abandon  thinking  altogether.  I  decided  to 
be  satisfied  if  I  could  but  get  somehow  through  each 
day.  Because  if  I  should  begin  to  worry  about  the 
future,  I'd  be  so  lonely  I  simply  couldn't  go  on  like 
this. 

Asaka.  I  think  I'd  like  to  get  to  feel  as  you  do. 
Moreover,  there's  nothing  else  to  do.  But  perhaps 
it's  my  worrying  nature.  Things  get  on  my  nerves 
fearfully.  (Pauses.)  I  too.  I  don't  worry  about 
the  future  so  much  any  more.  But  to-day  I've  lost 
heart  and  am  so  lonely  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Murakami.  Really,  yobYe  a  toelancholy  soul,  aren't 
you?  \Yhen  talking  to  you,  eve  v  I'm  drawn  in  and 
feel  lonely.  And  I  think  again  of  the  unhappiness 
that,  r.i'.h'M"  than  having  forgotten,  I'm  trying  hard  to 
forget,  (/'dust's.)  Come.  Let's  quit.  Let's  quit. 
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This  sort  of  depressing  talk.  Isn'l  this  the  mrrry 
springtime?  I  .el's  talk  ab.mt  sor.vi.hing  more  joyous. 

Asa/ca.      Really  it  is  a  spring  evening,  isn't  it? 

Ji'araha^i.  The  streets  are  springlike  and  very 
gay.  Knrly  this  evening  \vlien  I  was  out  in  the 
window,  amid  the  sound  of  light-seeming  clogs,  the 
people  passing  outside  the  grating  talked  of  the  cherry 
flowers. 

Asaka.     They'll  be  out  in  no  time  no\v,  I  suppose. 

MuraJmgi,  Let's  all  go  out  flower-viewing  for 
a  day. 

Asaka.     It  would  be  nice.     (Palls  to  brooding.*} 

MitraJiagi.  Come  to  think  of  it,  hasn't  Kacde  San 
got  back  yet  ? 

Asaka.     No,  not  yet. 

j\hirahagi.     I  wonder  where  she  went. 

Asaka.  \Yhen  she  lefr,  she  said  she  was  just  going 
over  to  worship  at  Kiyomizu  for  a  moment. 

MnraJiagi.     She's  awfully  late,  isn't  she? 

Asaka.  She'll  probably  be  back  in  a  minute.  Any- 
way she's  only  a  child  yet. 

Mura'iagi.  Tt  doesn't  look  just  that  way,  I  tell 
you.  (Jaasi's.).  The  truth  Is,  "  mother  "  got  angry 
and  told  me  about  her. 

Asaka.     What  did  she  say  ? 

]\IurahagL  She  said,  "  Kaede's  way  of  doing  things 
is  impertinent.  She  gives  herself  to  such  a  fellow  as 
that  overgrown  priestling  and  neglects  the  house's 
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business.  It's  too  presuming  to  amuse  oneself  with  a 
girl  in  the  business  without  paying  for  it.  The  other 
guests  are  treated  shabbily  and  I'm  so  troubled  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  And  there's  that  Asaka." 

Asaka.     Did  she  talk  about  me,  too  ? 

jMurahagi.  Yes,  she  said,  "  Asaka  seems  to  be 
helping  them  to  get  together.  It's  wrong  of  her 
when  she  ought  to  be  looking  after  her  little  sister." 

Asaka.     Did  she  say  that  ? 

Murahagi.  She  was  angry,  I'll  tell  you  If  you 
don't  watch  out  and  that  "  mother  "  gets  angry  again, 
you'll  have  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Asaka.     I'll  tell  you.     (Falls  into  a  rcvery^) 

Murahagi.  I  think  Kaecle's  young  and  it's  natural 
for  her  to  get  like  that.  I'm  not  without  my  own 
memories.  But  she's  too  impertinent.  Though  in 
the  business,  she  wants  to  love  just  like  a  virgin. 

Asaka.  To  "  mother  "  that  must  be  a  trouble,  but 
don't  you  see  ? 

Murahagi.  Anyway  it's  no  good  for  the  business. 
And  Kaede  San  doesn't  tell  us  anything,  but  goes 
about  it  all  secretly.  If  she'd  say  this  and  this  is 
true  and  ask  it,  I  myself  am  not  one  who'd  refuse  to 
fix  tilings  up  and  bring  them  together  once  or  twice. 
But  that  way  of  hers  is  not  becoming. 

Asaka.  Since  she's  having  a  good  time  in  secret 
without  getting  any  money,  she  probably  feels  guilty 
and  can't  tell. 
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]\Iurahagi.  But  she's  too  proud.  To-day,  since 
she  was  sneaking  out  quielly,  I  asked  her  where  sl.e 
\vas  going,  and  she  looked  innocent  and  said,  "  Just 
over  there."  Because  it  riled  me  a  little,  I  said, 
"  Yes,  just  over  to  the  temple,  I  suppose."  And  I 
told  her  how  mother  was  angry  and  she  mustn't 
neglect  her  work.  Then  wasn't  her  remark  detesta- 
ble ?  "  I'm  not  doing  anything  wrong.  I  look  at 
things  a  little  differently  from  you,  so  it's  all  right 
and  you  please  let  me  alone."  That's  what  she  said. 

Asaka.  Did  she  say  that  ?  When  she  comes 
back,  I'll  give  her  a  good  talking  to,  so  please  don't 
be  offended,  but  forgive  her.  For  by  nature  she's 
gen  lie. 

Mnralmgi.     She  looks  upon  us  too  lightly. 

Asaka.  She's  been  brooding  recently,  too,  and 
her  nerves  are  on  end.  When  she  tall.ed  like  that, 
it  was  probably  because  she'd  thought  herself  to  her 
wits'  ends. 

MnraJiagi.  You  spoil  her  too  much.  Mother 
said  so  recently.  "  Kaede's  pride's  due  to  Asaka's 
training,"  she  said. 

Asaka.     It's  no  such  thing. 

Murahagi.  Anyway,  it'll  be  well  for  you  to  warn 
her  a  little.  Everybody  says  so.  For  if  you're  mild 
with  her,  she  gets  stuck  up. 

Asaka.  I'll  warn  her.  Please  forgive  her.  (Tears 
conic  into  tier  ees. 
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Murahagi.  There's  nothing  for  me  to  forgive  or 
not  to  forgive.  I  just  told  you  by  the  way.  I  don't 
think  it's  good  for  Kaede  to  go  on  as  she  is. 

Asaka.     Thanks.     (Bites  her  lip.) 

Miira!iagi.  You  needn't  take  it  so  much  to  heart. 
Then  I'll  be  in  again.  (Stands  up.) 

Asaka.     Oh,  can't  you  stay  a  little  longer  ? 

Murahagi.  I'll  see  you  again.  I  got  interested  in 
the  flower  cards  and  haven't  done  my  evening  dres- 
sing yet. 

Asaka.     That's  so.     Then  come  again. 

(MuRAiiAGi^w-y  out.  ASAKA  si's  absent-mindedly 
for  a  little.  Finally  she  puts  iJi:  floicer  cards  in  tJic  box. 
Then  sJic  loses  herself  in  thought  again.  Soon  coining 
back  to  herself,  she  gels  up  and,  going  over  to  th: 
mirror-stand,  sits  doivn  be j ore  il.) 

Asaka  (looking  into  the  mirror).  Really  I  do  look 
a  little  thin.  (Puts  her  hand-  to  her  cheek.)  It's  not 
surprising  if  I  am.  (Takes  a  comb  out  of  a  draper  in 
tJie  stand  and  begins  to  comb  h:r  hair.)  \\~\iy  do  I 
fix  mvself  up  like  this  ?  That  I  should  have  to 
beautify  my  face  to  flatter  the  detestable  men  v,  ho 
come  to  trifle  with  me,  to  flatter  my  own  enemies  ! 
No,  now  I  don't  think  of  such  things,  but  simply 
through  habit  go  every  evening  to  my  mirror.  That 
was  still  well  enough  while  I  yet  believed  in  my 
own  charms.  (Pauses.)  How  my  hair  comes  out! 
(Cleaning  the  hair  fro m  the  co mb.)  Making  capital  of 
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\vhesi  ii  ,  n  MO  Ion  •  •  :,— (//v///.  ,V.v. )  ;,;',  I  won't 
hi;'!:  (  f  ,h  .'.,  !  w<  n'i  -;.i,  k  of  th.at. 

(7Yv  so:m.t  of  a  /Li;i<i-ifnnti  comes  in  front  a-:ol';cr 
room.  Enter  KAI-.DI-:.  Seeing  ASAKA,  she  w  v/\v  alo:iJ.'] 

Asa'-.'o.  (going  near  KAICHS-:  c?;,v/  looking  at  licr  in- 
tin!!v\  K.'ie.le  San.  What's  the  matter?  Kaede 


i\a:''.     It's  too  much.     It's  too  much,    (^ 
Her  or     '       '  :  'wir-fin  falls  out.} 

_'..;,.     \V!i:it's  tlic  matter?     All  at  once.     (l],ts 

1'i,  / .. ?/;-/'/ .7  A ?.•••'  ylv  /-(V.)  Conic,  sit  down.  (5//i* 
Is.Ar.1.;;  iloicn  lisuf-j  the  brazier  and  takes  her  place 
h>s:  '•  fur.} 

/\.rt.\i'-:(:i;tj*fn'ssing  her  tears).  "Mother"  scoKJt  ! 
nu  cruclh.'.  When  I  came  homo  she  called  me.  It's 
!:iy  fault.  I  came  hack  late.  I>ii':  I  couldn't  get 
l^.ck.  Any\\T.\'  sl;e  spoke  too  cruelly. 

Asrf'.'i'!.     I  tlinurjiit  'hat  was  prob.ibly  it. 

Kae.Sj.  S!.e  i'a;led  at  me  mercilessly  as  if  she'd 
lay  hand-;  on  me.  She  used  the  cruelest  words  she 
could.  T  don.'t  care.  Anyway  when  I'm  rp  against 
her,  I'm  like  a  weak  little  worm.  "Whatever  I  s.i\-, 
it's  no  use,  and  I'm  used  to  scoldii^s  now.  But  she 
said  tilings  about  him  so  bad  that  I  couldn't  sit  by 
and  listen. 

Asaka.     About  Yuien  Sama,  too  ? 
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Kaede.  She  said  a  man  who  enjoys  himself 
without  paying  is  just  like  a  thief.  She  compared 
him  to  a  thieving  cat  that  snatches  fish  from  the 
kitchen. 

Asaka.     My,  she  was  nasty. 

Kaede.  I  was  so  angry  that  I  said,  "  No,  that 
man's  pure  and  gentle  as  a  dove."  Then  she  said, 
"You'll  talk  back,  will  you?"  and  struck  me  with 
her  pipe. 

Asaka.     She  struck  you  ? 

Kaede.  Yes.  Here,  with  all  her  might.  (She 
rubs  her  knet.)  And  she  said  I  couldn't  go  out  at 
all  any  more. 

Asaka.  She's  cruel !  She's  ahvays  rough,  but 
it's  going  too  far  to  strike  you,  when  it  seems  it  would 
be  enough  to  warn  you. 

Kaede.  Murahagi  San  surely  peached  to  her. 
To-night  she  was  by  her  putting  in  one  ill-natured 
sarcasm  and  biting  remark  after  another. 

Kaede.  Murahagi  San,  too  ?  For  them  all  to 
band  together  and  abuse  a  little  girl  like  you  !  (Pauses.) 
Murahagi  San  was  here  until  a  little  while  ago  talking 
to  me.  She  was  angry  because,  she  said,  you're 
proud  and  despise  your  elder  sisters.  And  she  doesn't 
like  it  because  you  don't  confide  in  her. 

Kaede.  Horrible!  To  confide  in  that  woman! 
Could  I  bring  myself  to  talk  frivolously  of  the  precious 
love  I  treasure  in  my  heart  to  that  lij'ht  and  hearfLv-..-; 
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busybody.  Truly  you're  the  only  one.  The  only 
<r.:c  to  whom  I  tell  everything.  Moreover,  what  she 
says  about  my  being  proud  may  be  so  for  all  I  kn»>.v. 
Once  you  told  me,  didn't  you?  You  hale  a  wonun 
who,  no  matter  what  her  position,  has  no  pride  of  anv 
sort  in  her  heart. 

Asahci  (tearful!;).  You  remember  well.  Ah,  but 
lor  a  harlot  whom  men  consider  the  meatiest  cf 
beings,  it  may  be  foolish  to  think  of  such  things  ! 
Kaecle  San.  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  only  love 
you.  There's  nothing  to  do  but  bear  everything. 
Nothing  but  to  be  resigned, — ah,  how  lo::el/  is  the 
feeling  of  resignation  ! 

Kactlc.  I  understand.  Sister.  (Grazes  tearful.} 
Without  you,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  be:orr.e 
of  me  ere  now.  la  my  heart  I  fold  my  hands  in 
prayer.  (They  fall  silent.  There  is  no  sound  but  the 
thump  of  the  hand-drum.  KAEOE  goes  to  the  rai'.ing 
and  looks  out.}  Sister,  come  see.  The  moon's  coming 
up  over  Iligashi  Yama. 

Asa/ca  (^oing  to  KAEDE'S  side  and  l:aning  on  the 
railing}.  The  outline  of  the  mountain's  grown  a  linle 
bright,  hasn't  it  ? 

Kaede.  How  beautiful  are  the  lights  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  ! 

Asaka.  There  are  a  few  people  on  the  bridge, 
aren't  there  ? 

Kaede.     \Yhen    I    look   on   a  sce;ie  lik ••:  thai,  I  fee! 
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strangely  drawn  to  people.     (They  stand  for  a  rcJdle 
looking  at  the  night  view  in  silence.) 

Asaka.     Where  did  you  n.eet  him  to-day? 

Kaede.  In  the  cemetery  behind  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  at  Kurodani. 

Asaka.     Were  you  glad?     (Smiles.) 

Kaede.  Of  course.  But  our  pain's  greater  than 
our  happiness.  And  we  cried. 

Asaka.     Why  ? 

Kaede.  When  we  two  are  together,  we  become 
sad  naturally.  And  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
weeps  easily. 

Asaka.  Because  he's  gentle.  When  you  meet, 
what  do  you  talk  about  ?  (Smiles.) 

Kaede  (happily).  We  talk  about  all  sorts  of  things. 
How  we've  longed  to  sec  each  other,  our  lexers,  our 
lives,  the  fu';ure, — 

Asaka  (seriously).  What  do  you  say  about  the 
fuLure ? 

Kaede.  That  we'll  get  married.  (Kafidly.)  I  say 
I'm  not  worthy.  I  ask  him  to  cast  me  off  because  of 
wi  at  I  am.  But  he  says  he'll  many  me  in  spite  of 
e -.vy Jiing.  He  says  that  in  the  Shin  sect  pries' s 
may  have  wives. 

Asaka.  Then  he  doesn't  care  about  your  bodily 
pollution? 

Kaede.     No.     When  he  thought  of  that,  his  anguish 
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querecl  that  anguish.  He  says,  "  The  pollution  of 
your  body  isn't  your  sin,  it's  your  misfortune."  And 
that's  not  all,  but  he  soys,  "  Though  of  your  own 
accord  you  had  polluted  your  body,  I'd  forgive  and 
love  you." 

As  a, {'a  (tearfully}.  His  is  indeed  a  sincere  and 
warm  heart. 

Kaede.  Yuien  Sama's  sincere.  Even  when  with 
me,  sometimes  his  talk  becomes  serious  as  a  sermon^ 
And  I  like  to  listen  to  such  talk.  I  like  him  best 
when,  with  sober  face,  lie's  telling  me  about  tilings  I 
don't  understand  very  well,  about  beauty  and  truth. 

Asaka  (smiling).  Then  haven't  you  done  any- 
thing yet? 

Kaede  (senousl)'].  No.  There's  nothing  of  that 
kind. 

Asaka.  Really  there's  not  another  man  like  that 
in  the  world.  Treasure  him. 

Kaede.     I  do.     I  feel  unworthy. 

Asaka.  I,  too,  like  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  If  you  were  carrying  on  with  some  hateful 
and  low  fellow,  I'd  refuse  to  handle  your  letters  for 
you,  but  with  him  it's  different. 

Kaede.  You've  truly  helped  me  greatly.  Yuien 
Sama  likes  you,  too.  Recently  he  asked  many  tilings 
about  you  anxiously.  And  many  times  over  he  said 
he  was  grateful. 

Asaka.     The    other    night    everytliinsr   went   fine. 
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When  I  chanced  to  go  out  to  the  gate,  he  was 
walking  about  in  the  moonlight.  I  felt  such  pity  that 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I  ran  to  him  and  said, 
"  Haven't  you  something  for  Kaede  San?  "  and  he 
said,  "  Please  give  her  this,"  and  handing  me  a  letter, 
hastened  off  in  the  other  direction. 

Kaede.  He  said  if  you  hadn't  met  him  that  time, 
he'd  probably  have  passed  the  \vhole  night  loiter- 
ing about. 

Asaka.  He  wouldn't  hesitate  to  do  that.  (Smiles.) 
But  I've  got  a  good  job,  haven't  I  ? 

Kacde.     My.     Do  you  say  such  things  ?    (Smiles) 

Asaka  (suddenly  looking  gloomy).  How  do  you 
intend  to  meet  him  after  this  ? 

Kaedc  (looking  worried).  I  wonder.  I'm  worried 
to  death  about  it.  After  mother's  attitude  to-night, 
she  probably  won't  let  me  out  at  all.  And  Yuien 
Sama  can't  come  here. 

Asaka.     Not  unless  he  raises  the  money. 

Kaede.  However  much  money  he  might  have,  I 
wouldn't  be  bought  with  it  by  him.  Only  to-day  we 
vowed,  I  that  I  wouldn't  think  of  him  as  a  guest  and 
lie  tin:  he'd  treat  me  as  a  maiden.  He  said  again 
and  again  that  I  mustn't  think  of  myself  as  ignoble. 

Asa':a.  Then  there's  nothing  for  you  to  do  but 
give  up  the  business,  is  there  ? 

Kaede.  Yuien  Sama  says  he'll  soon  help  me  do 
that. 
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Asa£a.  1  I'm.  (T/.'i/i/cs.)  lias  he  anything  in 
vie\v,  do  you  suppose  ? 

Kiict/c  (uiu'iisi! y\     1  wonder. 

Asti/itt.  Though  lie's  sincere,  UK:  i'fi'.ir.s  <  >f  tin- 
world  by  in)  means  run  in  a  straight  li;u-. 

Kaede.  lie  doesn't  know  the  firs';  tiling  about  the 
world.  He  hasn't  as  much  discernment  as  I  have. 

As  a  Jiit.     That's  probably  true,  indeed. 

Kacdc.  I  Ic  said  he'd  confess  to  the  superior  and 
talk  it  over  with  him.  That  seems  to  be  his  only 
dependence. 

Ascikii.     To  thai  Shinran  Samn  ? 

Ktn'(f:\  Yes.  lie  says  the  superior  doesn't  hold 
that  priests  sin  [ove.  lie  says  he  helps  him  in 

everything.     1  le  says  he  doesn't  despise  any   woman 
because  she's  a  harlo1;. 

Asa/id.  I've  h.eard  from  Xenran  Sama  that  lie 
knows  e\'er)*thing,  but  still — 

KciCife.  Sister  !  What  do  you  suppose  will  come 
of  me  ? 

Asaka.     I  wonder.     Thev  sav  tint  not  all  the  dis- 


Knctfc.     Truly  I'm  utterly  forl  •:•;!. 

Asata.  ICven  if  you  are  to  marry  him,  in  the 
meantime  how'll  \'ou  meet  liim  ? 

Kaafc.  Since  there's  no  o'.hcr  way,  \\e've  a;?;reed 
that  he's  to  go  round  into  the  river-bed  and  pve  a 
signal  from  the  stone  steps,  and  I'll  ^o  out  b\-  tlie 
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back  entrance  and  we'll  exchange  letters.  If  we're 
slow  and  get  caught,  it'll  be  awful,  but  anyway  I'll 
see  his  face  for  a  moment. 

Asaka.     Do  you  want  to  meet  as  badly  as  that  ? 

Kaedc.  Even  for  a  glimpse.  (Parses)  Yuien 
Sama  says  he  spends  many  sleepness  nights.  He 
thinks  that  much  of  even  such  a  thing  as  I. 

Asaka  (kindly.)  Is  that  why  you  love  him  with 
body  and  soul  ? 

Kaede.     Yes.     (Nods  tearfully.) 

Asaka  (changing  her  mood).  It'll  all  come  out 
right.  I'll  pray  for  that.  When  I  spoke,  I  meant 
that  it  probably  couldn't  happen  at  once.  All  sorts 
of  difficulties  may  come  up,  but,  if  your  two  hearts  arc 
only  firm,  your  desire  will  surely  be  fulfilled.  Per- 
severance is  the  first  thing. 

Kacdc.     I'll  persevere  through  any  anguish. 

Asaka.  You  must  make  your  spirit  strong.  Mins 
soon  grows  weak  and  I'm  useless.  You  must  protect 
your  own  happiness  with  courage.  Everybody  treats 
a  gentle  person  selfishly  and  takes  lightly  from  him 
forever  that  which  lie  treasures  above  his  life.  And 
calling  it  justice,  they  make  him  bear  it.  /ennui 
Sama's  always  telling  me.  When  there's  no  deter- 
mination to  see  justice  through  to  the  end,  he  says, 
the  lukewarm  effort  to  establish  it  rather  results 
afterwards  in  trouble  for  others.  If  Zcnran  had  joined 
hearts  with,  the  girl  he  loved  in  the  beginning  and 
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had  fought  hard  for  their  happiness,  they  wouldn't  all 
have  come  to  grief,  and  he  needn't  have  wept.  Again, 
if  once  one  decides  to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness,  he 
must  consider  himself  as  dead  and  lead  his  whole  life 
in  loneliness  and  strength.  But  a  gentle  soul  can't 
do  that.  At  first  he's  entangled  in  justice,  and  after- 
wards he  can't  bear  his  loneliness.  (Pauses.)  He's 
truly  unfortunate.  (llz:;scs.)  You  mustn't  give  in. 

Kaccfc.  I'll  stiive  with  all  my  might.  To-day 
Yuien,  too,  said  to  fight  every  difficulty  and  win 
without  fail.  Big  sister,  you'll  help  me,  too,  won't 
you  ? 

Asaka.     I'll  do  anything  for  you. 
Kactk.     I'll  never  forget  your  kindness.     (Hi.r  eyes 
fill  ii.it Ji  tears.) 

Asaka.     I  feel  as  if  you're  really  my  little  sister. 
Kacdc.     And   I    feel    as   if  you'ie   really  my  big 
sister. 

Asaka.  Do  you  remember  how  when  you  first 
came  to  this  house,  you  came  to  my  room  and,  putting 
your  hands  to  the  mats  and  bowing,  said,  "  Hence- 
forth I  rely  on  your  friendship  "  ?  Kver  since  then, 
I've  been  strangely  fond  of  you.  Earlier,  mother 
had  said  to  me,  "  A  new  girl's  coming,  so  make  her 
your  little  sister  and  train  her."  But  I  hadn't  thought 
much  about  it.  But  at  first  glance  of  you,  I  felt  an 
indescribable  pity.  You  trembled  bashfully,  and  you 
spoke  with  a  country  brogue. 
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Kacdc.  I  didn't  know  about  anything  and  was 
forlorn.  At  that  time  you  said  you  were  a  little 
unwell  and  sat  quietly  leaning  on  the  brazier  and 
doing  nothing.  I  thought  you  were  a  gentle  soul. 
As  I  saw  more  and  more  of  you,  I  came  to  know 
that  there  was  a  loneliness  and  sweetness  about  you 
that  my  other  big  sisters  lacked.  And  I  fell  wholly 
in  love  with  you. 

Asaka.  At  first  you  had  a  frightful  time,  didn't 
you?  Almost  more  than  your  little  body  could 
stand. 

Kacdc.     You  shielded  me  constantly. 

Asaka.  How  startled  I  was  when  you  almost 
killed  yourself. 

Kacdc.  You  wept  and  stopped  me  and  said, 
"  Don't  give  up.  I  understand  everything.  T  also 
suffer  the  same  thoughts.  It's  all  for  your  mother  at 
home." 

Asaka.  And  you  understood  well.  Since  then 
we've  wept  together  as  we've  talked  over  our 
mutual  lot. 

Kacdc.  We've  strung  out  our  mutual  misfortunes 
just  as  if  we'd  count  them. 

Asaka.  We  wondered  together  why  we  were 
unfortunate  like  this.  And  then,  unable  to  figure  it 
out,  we  finally  decided  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
be  resigned  and  gave  it  up. 

A'<7.Y/i'.     Since  then  our  intimacy's  increased. 
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Asaka.     Telling  each  other  everything. 

Kacde  (/(A','///.';'  into  Asaka  s  face}.  You  mustn't 
desert  nic. 

Asaka.     I  ulecd,  you  mustn't  desert  inc. 

Kacifc.      15:;;  sister,  give  me  your  hand. 

yhv?/w.      Ye-;.      (!\Ciic/iCS  •.   .'    '.-'i'  /':a;i  !.) 

Ka-.'Jc  (/  result  >j  ASAKA'S  /v?v:/  /.•;  !i:r  cicast).  My, 
ho\v  cold  it  is  ! 

.'J.iV?  .{•(?.      I'm  thin-blooded. 

(T/ic  tivo  are  silent  for  a  liltU'.) 

Kin'^c.     Do  you  !ic:\r  from  Zcnran  Sama  ? 

Astil.t'!.     Yes,  somrtinics. 

Knci/c.     \\  lull's  he  doing'  at  home? 

Asnkrt.  lie's  sitting  in  a  temiile  as  u.sunl.  lie 
s:iys  in  his  letters  that  he  \vorshi;)s  Buddha  c<  i\'en- 
tic-iially,  bu:  since  he's  nol:  able  at  all  \-  >  really  be!:  ,  •, 
li's  lieart's  simp!\'  ;/;ro\ving  more  and  more  forlorn. 

A'<r<.v/,.'.      I  le's  the  most  lonel}/   man    in   the   \\-orld, 
isn't  he?     The   more   I   smv  of  i:i:n,  tlie  r:         . 
made   to   feel    ho\v    ^reat  was  the  burden  o! 
ness  he  bore  wn\*  d(v.vn  in  his  heart. 


wanted  to  meet  his  father.  IV.r  co,i  i  !er!;v  •  many 
things,  such  :;s  his  fuher's  \\'elfire,  ;uid  tl;e  feelin;.1;-; 
of  the  d.isciples  and  his  relatives,  lie  finally  decided 
not  to  go  to  him. 

A'uVc.'V.      i  hen  he  mu.-^L  luu'e  gone  back  iiome  \\hli 
a  lonely  heart,  didn't  he  ? 
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Asaka.  It  was  more  pitiful  than  lonely.  (Pauses.} 
But  thanks  to  Yuien  Sania,  he  learned  his  father's 
feelings  well  and  was  greatly  relieved.  He  said, 
"  Separated,  we'll  pray  for  each  other's  happiness  ; 
it's  the  common  duty  of  man  to  make  all  men  his 
neighbors  and  pray  thus.  No  matter  how  much 
people  may  love  each  other,  they  can't  be  together 
always.  They  can't  do  other  than  live  apart  and 
commune  in  prayer.  It's  the  same  with  us ;  we 
must  soon  part.  When  we'll  be  able  to  meet  again, 
I  don't  know.  Though  we  part,  please  pray  for  me. 
I,  too,  will  pray  for  you." 

Kaedc.  Zenran  Sama  liked  Yuien  Sama  very 
much,  didn't  he  ? 

Asaka.  He  called  him  the  warmest  and  purest  of 
men  and  was  always  praising  him. 

Kaedc.  And  Yuien  Sama  said  he  couldn't  see 
why  everybody  spoke  ill  of  Zcnrav!  Sama. 

Asaka.  He's  out  of  tune  because  his  good  heart's 
been  bruisc-d.  If  the  heart  once  goes  wrong,  it  can 
never  ge';  back  to  its  original  nature  again,  you  see. 
To  bring  it  back,  warming  and  rnoistcnin"-  love  must 

O  t>  ..  > 

ever  be  near  that  devastated  heart.  Ye  I  his  sur- 
roundings not  only  are  loveless  but  overflow  with 
curses  and  contempt. 

]\acdc.  And  he's  not  a  man  who  can  ignore  the 
condemnation  of  others.  Though  he  says  tilings 
that  seem  strong.  (  >n<je  he  ;;skt_d  me  seriously 
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whether  I  thought  him  a  good  or  a  bad  man,  and 
when  I  answered  lliat  I'd  never  kno\vn  a  man  wi'j; 
so  good  a  heart,  lie  asked  if  I  really  thought  that  ;  so 
I  said  I  wouldn't  Hatter  him  and  he  grew  tearful. 
"  Kaede,"  he  said,  "  I'm  really  a  good  man  ;  don't 
think  me  a  scoundrel  such  as  everybody  in  his  abuse 
makes  me  out  to  be."  It  was  the  mghl  of  the  very 
day  he  forced  me  to  drink  sake  in  the  parlor  and 
acted  badly. 

Asaka.  I  le's  a  man  whose  depth  becomes  more 
evident  the  longer  one  knows  him.  I've  never  seen 
another  </ucst  of  his  worth. 


you  and  Zenran  Sama  anyway.  Kvcn  now  I  don't 
know  well. 

As  a, {-a  (lai/gi'ilug  dismally).  K's  different  from  that 
between  you  and  Yuien  Sama.  We're  both  old. 

Kacdc.  But  you  both  loved  each  other,  didn't 
you  ? 

Asaka.     We  did,  indeed. 

Kacdc.     Tlien  v,  hy  did  you  part  like  that? 

Asaka.  That's  the  loneliness  of  life.  We've  bo:.h 
grown  into  the  lonely  dispositions  that  can  do  like 
that.  Though  you  can't  understand  now. 

Kacdc.  Can't  I  ?  But  you're  always  thinking  of 
him,  aren't  you  ? 

Asaka.     (  M"  course  I  am. 

Kacdc.     When '11  he  come  to  Kyoto  next  ? 
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Asaka.     I  don't  knew. 

Kaede.     You  must  be  lonely. 

Asaka  (tearfully).     I'm  used  to  that  loneliness. 

Kaede.     I  somehow  feel  forlorn. 

(E'lter  the  ll'aitrcss^) 

ITailrcss.  Kaede  San.  Money ;  come  quick,  as 
you  are. 

Kaede.  Ah,  I  hate  it.  I  don't  want  to  go  to-night. 
I  don't  feel  like  the  parlor. 

Asaka.  Still,  put  up  with  it  and  go.  After 
what's  just  happened,  if  you  didn't  go,  mother'd  be 
terrible. 

Kacdc.  There's  no  way  out  of  it.  (Sits  doicn 
before  tJic  mirror-stand,  touches  tip  her  face  a  little  and 
directly  stands  ?//>.)  Then  excuse  me. 

Asaka  (going  back  to  the  brazier}.  Hurry  back- 
(KAKDE  goes  out.  ASAKA  is  still  for  a  moment.  SJ:e 
levels  off  the  ashes  tcith  tJic  tongs}  Ah,  the  fire  seems 
to  have  gone  out  before  I  was  aware.  (Sig'is}  My 
heart's  just  like  these  ashes.  My  youthful  passion's 
gone.  I  can't  possibly  love  as  Kaede  does.  Even 
my  tears  for  my  own  imhappiness  have  begun  to  dry 
up.  The  heart  to  complain,  too,  is  gradually  dying 
ou'c.  I  hope  for  nothing.  .Still  I  can't  die.  I  simply 
keep  on  with  things  mechanically  and  without  interest. 
What's  left,  what?  Only  a  heart  to  endure  pain,  old 
age  and  death,  and  after  that, — ah,  I  know  nothing  ; 
It's  too  dismal.  (Falls  forward  and  weeps,  then  after 
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ACT  V— SCENE  I 

PERSONS  IN  THE  SCENE 
YUIEN. 

Six  Priests. 
An  Acolyte. 

(The  main  hall.  A  vast  room  full  of  great  round 
pillars.  Back  center,  an  altar.  To  right  ami  left, 
sliding  doors  designed  in  antique  elegance.  Candle 
offerings  blaze  in  the  light-dishes.  A  surrounding 
passage.  It  connects  icitJi  the  living  quarters  and 
the  holy  of  holies.  Hanging  in  the  side  gallery,  a 
bell.  It  is  an  evening  late  in  spring  one  month 
after  the  events  in  Act  IV.  Six  Priests  sit  before 
the  altar  chanting  a  vesper  service  sntra.  They  are 
nearly  done.} 

Priests  (chanting  together).  Shaka  Muni  Butsu 
no  i  jinnan  keu  shi  ji.  No  o  shaba  kokuclo  gojoku 
akusc,  kqjoku  kenjoku  bonnqjoku  shujojoku  myochu- 
joku  toku  anokutara-sanmyaku-sanbodai.  I  slio  shujo 
setsu  zc  issai  scken  nanshin  shi  ho.  Sharihotsu.  Tochi 
ga  o  gojoku  akuse  gyo  slii  nanji  toku  anokutara- 
sanmyaku-sanbodai  i  issai  sckcn  setsu  slii  nanshin  shi 
ho  ze  i  jinnan  Butsu  setsu  shi  kyo  i.  SharihoLsu  kyii 
sho  biku  issai  seken  tennin  ashura  to  mon  Butsu 
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shosctsu  kanki  sliinju  sarai  ni  ko.  (AV//.)  I5nssct.su 
Amida  Xyf>.  (/,V//.)* 

/vV.v/  Priest.     Namn  Amida  liu'.su. 

Priests  (together).  Namu  Amida  Bul.su,  Nainu 
Amida  Br.tsn,  Namu  Amida  Biusu. 

(They  repeat  this  in-:\>eati<>n  several  times,  then  all 
boiu  in  adoration  and  l-econic  silent.  Standing  itp, 
they  go  in  silence  to  rig/it  and  left,  open  the  sliding 


*  This  is  the  end  of  the  sutra  called  the  Amida  Kyo.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  play,  it  is  more  effective  in  the  Japanese 
than  in  English.  Abounding  in  sinico- Japanese  derived  from  the 
ancient  kingdom  ofWu  and  in  r<.-ligious  terms  borrowed  from 
the  Sanscrit,  it  is  not,  when  recited,  wholly  intelligible  to  the 
average  Japanese  layman.  It  may  be  rendered  into  English  as 
follows : 

Sakya  Muni,  the  Buddha,  accomplished  the  most  di'Tioult  and 
rare  thing.  In  this  world,  in  this  evil  life  of  the  five  imparities 
• — the  impurity  of  time-disintegration,  the  impuruy  of  self-dis- 
crimination, the  impurity  of  the  passions,  the  imparity  of  life- 
degeneration  and  the  impurity  of  slaughter  for  self-preservation 
— he  attained  enlightenment.  For  the  sake  of  all  living  crea- 
tures, he  preached  this  doctrine,  hard  of  belief  to  all  the  people 
in  the  world.  Sliarihotsu.  You  surely  know  that  I,  in  tliis 
world  of  the  fue  impurities,  did  tin's  dilVicult  thing  and  reached 
enlightenment,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  the  world,  I  preach  this 
law  most  difficult  to  believe.  Since  it  is  very  hard  to  under- 
stand, I  deliver  this  sutra.  Siiarihotsu  and  all  the  brethren,  all 
the  people  in  the  world,  the  angels  and  the  demons  heard  what 
the  Buddha  taught,  and  they  were  filled  with  joy  and  believed 
and,  bowing  low,  they  retired.  (Bell.)  The  Amid  i  Sutra,  the 
teaching  of  Buddha.  (Bell.)  G.W.S. 
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doors  and  go  out.  The  stage  is  deserted  for  a  moment. 
Enter  an  Acolyte.  He  rings  the  evening  bell.  This 
takes  tivo  minutes.  He  goes  out  without  a  ii'ord. 
Enter  YUIEN,  pale  and  i^itli  bloodshot  eyes.} 

Yiden.  The  service  seems  to  be  over.  (Sighs. 
The  clear  sound  of  wooden  clappers  is  heard.}  Ah. 
(Listens.}  The  clappers  arc  be-in  £  struck  for  supper 
in  the  living  quarters.  (Falls  di  :c'-7  before  the  altar.} 
Ah,  peace  lias  fled  from  my  soul.  Quie'.,  —  that  calm 
and  harmonious  soul  of  mine,  \vliere  can  it  have  fled  ? 
IIo\v  peaceful  it  was  as  I  knek  before  this  sutra- 
stancl  alone  in  this  hall  and  o  fie  red  up  my  prayer 
each  evening  !  What  can  have  happened  to  my  spirit, 
which  was  softly  fragrant  as  the  smoke  of  incense 
rising  from  that  censer?  I  protected  that  quiet  as 
if  folding  it  in  my  narrow  bosom  with  my  arms. 
([Druses.)  Of  late,  how  foolish  I've  been  ;  my  heart's 
always  stirred  up  and  hungiy.  How  many  sleepless 
nights  I've  passed  !  \Yi.h  my  soul  in  disorder,  I'm 
tending  to  neglect  even  the  morning  and  evening 
services.  My  soul's  i:i  resile.-:.-;  confusion  just  like 
a  stray  dog.  Yes,  to-day  the  mistress  at  the  Matsu- 
noya  tauntingly  called  me  a  stray  dog.  (Trembles.} 
She  said  that  a  hungry-faced  man  who  feared  the 
eyes  of  others  and  would  come  sneaking  in  at  the 
back  entrance  was  like  a  homeless  dog.  Oh,  I  was 


robe  and  all  red  in  the  face.     Though  insulted,   not 
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able  to  say  a  word.  My  miserable  form  must  have 
looked  even  like  a  clod's.  ICven  like  a  be^i  ig 
dog's.  (ll'eefs.) 

(Enter  three  Priests.  Y'Jir.N  hides  his  tears,  rises  and 
makes  as  if  to  go.) 

First  Priest.     Yuien  D  jno. 

Yuien.     Yes.     (Stands  still.) 

First  Priest.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  moment. 
Please  wait. 

Second  Priest.    We've  been  waiting  for  you  to  come. 

TJiird  Priest.     Just;  sit  down. 

(The  three  Priests  sit  do:  en.) 

Ynien  (sitting  down  in  fear).  Have  you  some  busi- 
ness with  me?  You're  S"  formal. 

First  Priest.  In  truth  there's  a  matter  about  wh;  -~\\ 
we  would  inquire.  (Lo-i'^s  at,  YUII:N'S  face.)  Wh.it's 
wrong  with  you  ?  Your  color's  terrible. 

Second  Priest.  Your  eyes  are  bloodshot.  (Yun:N 
sits  dumb.) 

Third  Priest.     Where' ve  you  been  to-day? 

Yuien.     To  Kiya  ?.iaclii.     It  took  me  long. 

First  Priest.  Where  in  Kiya  Machi  ?  (Yuir.N  ,L-C3 
not  ansiccr.) 

Second  Priest.  You've  neglected  the  temple  ser- 
vices repeatedly. 

Ynien.     I'm  sorry.     (Tears  eon:e  into  his  ?}cs.) 

Third  Priest.     You  mu-t  take  care. 

First  Priest.     Though  you're  .-  ill  >x>ui\> — 
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Second  Priest.  No,  especially  when  young,  one 
should  be  full  of  devotion.  When  young,  we  studied 
with  all  our  might.  Getting  up  before  sunrise  in  the 
morning,  we  sat  in  quiet  meditation  and  strengthened 
our  souls  till  breakfast.  At  night  we  studied  the 
sutras  till  late,  and  sometimes  we  didn't  kno\v  when 
the  moon  hung  in  the  daybreak  sky.  We  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  neglecting  the  services. 

Third  Priest.  Because,  anyhow,  we  had  different 
aims  than  the  young  disciples  of  this  day.  It's  truly 
matter  for  regret  that  this  habit  of  negligence  has 
grown  up  in  this  way.  That  one  who  wears  the 
black  garb  should  think  of  a  woman, — ah,  there  I've 
said  it  at  last. 

Pirst  Priest.  Nay,  we  must  say  what  should  be 
said.  Though  we've  been  silent  till  to-day,  it's  no 
good  for  Yuien  Dono  if  we  let  the  matter  go  indefi- 
nitely. First  of  all  it's  a  pollution  of  the  law.  (Sfdi^s 
more  intensely.)  Yuien  Dono,  today  you  were  at 
the  Matsunoya  in  Kiya  Machi,  weren't  you? 

Second  Priest.  And  with  a  harlot  called  Kacde 
or  some  such  name.  (  YUIKX  preserves  silence.} 

Third  Priest.  We  know  everything.  Ail  your 
frequent  leaves  when  you  said  you  were  going  to 
visit  the  Rokkakudo  or  the  grave  at  Kurodani  were 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that  woman  .secretly, 
weren't  they  ? 

Yuien.     I'm  sorrv,  I'm  sorry. 
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^iii\»!i/  Priest.      I've  long  thought  that  y<  >i:r  manner 
was  strange.      Nay,  now  there's  n<  1  a  dis*  ip'e    wh°  '••, 
not  a\varc  of  it.     \Yhcnevcrthereare  three  togetl 
they  whisper  about  you. 

Third  Priest.     1  he  younger   disciples    are    envious 
uf  you,   you   see.     Though   we  old  me  ::iin;'. 

As  I  p;i--etl  through  the  \\-aiting  room  the  other  d,u  , 
I  overheard  them  saying  that  Yuien  D>  >p.o  was  a 
lucky  man,  being  {iiitJi  peculiar  ii>:flui±i$)  the  favori  e 
disciple  of  the  suj  .  r.  r  a:1*1  tlie  beloved  of  a  beau'Jf  1 
woman. 

Second  Priest  (ckajjlngly).     They  say  l>ehi:xl  }'o;.r 
back  that  you're  the  major  general  in  b!a.  Ic. 

Yititu    (Jnting   /:?s   ///).      Are    you    nia'ring    gair;c 
of  me  ? 

Second  Priest.     Xo,   people   say    Lh.it. 
serious.)       If  the    .-r.pcn'or    says   noiliiiTj;,    you 
restrain  yourself  tlic  more,  I  think,     fi's  no: -/ight  to 
take  ad\-autage  of  his  genii,  ness  and  do  a  ike. 

TJiird  Priest.     If  it  were  a  gentlewoman.  ;     ini 
not  be  so  bad  ;  but  tha:  \-ou  should  concern 
with  a  lo'.v-down  liar'.  «t !     A  priest !     It's  sha          '. 

Yuicn.     Though  she's  a  harlot,  she's  a  -  :: 
woman. 

Stt\»:J    /V/c.0.'     (exchanging     glances    :..    \ 
Pries').     Yru're  deceived!     'J  lie  proverb    ,         '    -re'  ; 
no   truth  in  a  co'irtcsan.      \Vliat  a  harl'j;  -  :;.  -•  ;-  !V't 
to  be  relieil  upon. 
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Yidoi.  But  she,  just  she,  is  not  such  a  woman. 
I  rather  fear  lest  I  may  harm  her. 

Third  Priest.  What!  You're  still  young,  aren't 
you  ?  Nothing's  so  easy  as  to  deceive  you.  She 
has  only  to  put  a  hand  on  your  knee  and  let  fall  a 
tear, — that's  all. 

Yuien.     I  believe  in  her. 

Second  Priest.  What  though  she  should  really 
feel  some  interest  in  you  ?  I  should  say  it  Avould  be 
but  curiosity.  In  a  young  priest,  you  see.  For 
you're  good  looking,  you  know. 

Yiiien.  It's  no  such  light  thing.  We're  bitterly 
in  earnest.  Every  time  we  meet,  we  cry.  When 
we  two  arc  together,  the  tears  come  naturally. 

Third  Priest.  I'm  surprised  to  hear  that  you're  in 
earnest.  That  you're  sincere  in  whoring.  A  priest ! 
Kay,  but  I'm  completely  astonished  at  the  young 
priests  of  this  day. 

Yuien.  I  don't  treat  her  as  a  harlot.  I  treat  her 
as  a  maiden.  Nor  does  she  think  of  herself  as  being 
purchased  by  me. 

Second  Priest.  If  she's  a  maiden,  she  must  be  a 
very  whimsical  sort.  A  Chinese  book  says,  "  She 
sees  off  the  guest  from  Wu  in  the  morning,  in  the 
evening  welcomes  the  guest  from  Yueh."  Think! 
She  has  scores  of  other  guests.  Among  them  there 
are  doubtless  men  richer  than  you — distinguished 
and  great  merchant  princes  :u\'  warriors.  For  hei 
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to  pass  over  these  men  ami  give  her  heart  csp»-- 
cially  to  you,  you  must  have  something  to  attract  her. 
But,  though  it's  rude  to  say  so,  you're  still  a  your,:.; 
probationer  and  have  no  money.  On  the  whole, 
there's  no  quality  in  pries' s  to  make  \vc>men  love 
them.  Kh.  Suppose  you  think  i'.:  o\-er.  Men  arc 
self-con ceitea  when  it  comes  to  women,  you  know. 
Don't  take  it  in  bad  part.  You're  much  excited. 
But  even  as  we  talk  like  this,  that  woin;.:i  may  be  in 
the  embrace  of  another  man. 

Y:tL-!>.  Ah!  That  I  should  have  that  said  to 
me!  (Excitedly.)  I  know  very  well  that  I'm  worth- 
less. Moreover,  I  know  perfectly  that  her  body's 
contaminated.  But  I  can't  doubt  that  her  heart's 
truly  mine. 

Third  Priest.  And  your  heart's  also  hers,  I  dare 
say.  (With  a  svdlc  on  his  lips.)  Tens  of  millions  of 
young  men  have  said  the  same  thing  through  the 
ages.  And  when  the)'  had  repented,  it  was  ai/eady 
all  over  with  them.  So  the  superior  man  avoids 
danger  from  t!  c  outset.  A  man  of  wisdom  enjoys 
the  charms  of  \\-  men  within  a  limited  circle  in  which 
his  bodily  safely  is  secure.  In  your  case,  you're 
about  to  plunge  bodily  into  the  danger.  Without 
armor.  Shall  I  call  it  foolish  ?  Or  childish  ?  Any- 
how, playing  with  women's  more  dangerous  than 
playing  with  fire  ! 

Ynicn.      But  aren't  all   things   dangerous   that   are 
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done  in  real  earnest  ?  The  superior  has  said  that 
truth  is  gained  only  when  one  meets  with  ex- 
periences in  the  flesh.  He's  even  said  that  faith 
itself  may  be  called  one  kind  of  adventure. 

Third  Priest.  For  shame,  Yuien  Dono  !  (Assumes 
a  harsh  tone.)  Do  you  think  whoring  and  faith 
all  one  ? 

Second  Priest.  It's  impudent  to  try  to  cover  your 
misconduct  with  the  name  of  the  superior.  Really, 
the  superior  overestimates  you.  You've  been  spoiled 
by  his  love. 

Third  Priest.  You're  infatuated  with  a  woman 
v  hose  antecedents  aren't  known  and  neglect  your 
service  to  Buddha  ;  moreover,  with  this  and  that, 
you  craftily  defend  yourself.  To  tell  the  truth,  you 
ought  simply  to  confess  your  fault  and  apologize. 
When  we  were  young,  anybody  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct would  have  been  considered  a  stain  on  the 
tomple  and  straight\vay  driven  out. 

Second  Priest.  Isn't  it  absurd  to  believe  the  words 
of  a  low-down  harlot  ?  There's  a  limit  even,  to  foolish- 
ness. Don't  you  just  about  understand  ?  There, 
the  people  commonly  say  "turning  the  other  way 
and  sticking  out  the  tongue,"  though  such  words 
are  not  too  elegant. 

Yiticn  (getting  angry).  You  despise  the  heart  of 
a  girl  too  much.  Moreover,  isn't  it  too  great  a  gene- 
ralization to  think  a  man  noble  because  he's  a  priest 
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and  a  woman  ignoble  because  she's  a  harlo!  ?  There's 
impurity  even  in  the  heart  of  a  priest.  There's  purity 
even  in  the  heart  of  a  harlot.  She  ran  love  purely. 
It's  not  right,  I  think,  to  suspect  a  person  of  being 
bad  from  the  first,  when  you  don't  know  what  sort 
she  is.  A  man  becomes  serious  when  lie  gives  all 
his  mind  to  one  thing.  I'vc  just  heard  what  you  had 
to  say,  and  I've  felt  that  you  have  no  sober  ideas 
about  women.  Isn't  it  that  sort  of  thinki"1.?'  that's 

O 

made  woman  evil. 

Third  Priest.  Do  you  mean  to  preach  to  us  ? 
(Smiles  cynically.} 

Ynien  (beside  himself}.  You  don't  love  m  •.  J-Yoni 
the  first  I've  felt  just  as  if  my  heart  was  stiff  from 
contact  with  a  chilly  atmosphere.  You  don't  love 
me.  (With  tears  in  his  eyes.}  \  moment  ago,  when 
you  used  the  words  "  sticking  out  the  tongue,"  a 
mean  expression  came  about  your  moulh.  \Yhcn 
she  said  she  was  unclean  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  her  hands  clasped,  confessed  her  shame  and 
apologized,  she  made  me  feel  her  saint'.iness.  To 
speak  truth,  she's  recently  become  a  pious  woman. 
Sometimes  I  ecen  think  I'm  blessed  when  b.Uued  in 
the  light  of  her  pure  religious  feelings. 

Second  Priest.  You'd  belter  worship  her  instead 
of  Buddha. 

Ynien  (standing-  ///>).  I'll  take  my  leave.  (Starts 
to  go.} 
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Tliird  Priest  (shouting).     Do  as  you  like. 

First  Priest  (checking  him).  Don't  be  rough. 
Yuien  Dono,  just  wait  a  moment,  please. 

Yuien  (sitting  down).  I'm  wretched.  (Tears  come 
to  his  eyes.) 

First  Priest.  Don't  you  think  that  what  you're 
doing  is  wrong  ? 

Yuicn.     I  don't  think  it's  so  bad  as  you  say. 

First  Pirest.  Then  why  do  you  lie  and  go  out  ? 
(YuiKN  makes  no  answer.)  After  all  there's  some- 
thing wrong.  Though,  since  you're  young,  it's  not 
unnatural,  I  think.  And  I  don't  speak  severely.  But 
you'd  better  consider  a  little.  For  it  affects  the  de- 
portment of  the  other  young  disciples. 

Yuien.  It's  been  very  wrong  of  me  to  tell  lies  and 
go  out.  It's  been  wrong  of  me  not  to  confess  frankly 
to  the  superior.  My  heart's  always  accused  me. 

Fii'st  Priest.  Did  you  say  to  confess  frankly  to 
the  superior  ? 

Yuien.     Yes.     Without  the  least  concealment. 

First  Priest.     You  have  grand  ideas,  don't  you  ? 

Second  Priest.  There's  a  limit  even  to  audacious- 
ness. 

Tldrd  Priest.     There's  no  telling  how  angry  he'd  be. 

Yuien.  But  the  superior  hasn't  said  that  we 
mustn't  love. 

Second  Priest.  It's  surely  not  likely  he  told  you  to 
love  a  harlot. 
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Yuicn.  But  he  said  it  was  wrong  to  despise  one 
because  she  is  a  harlot. 

First  Priest.  Though  our  sect  doesn't  hate  mar- 
riage, that  refers  to  men  and  women  who  many 
in  the  proper  way.  Not  illicit  intercom's',:  between 
the  sexes.  Especially,  yon  must  know,  I  think 
whether  it's  good  or  bad  to  dally  in  secret  with  a 
harlot. 

Ynicn.  It  was  quite  wrong  for  me  to  go  to  her 
secretly.  I  acknowledge  it.  I  won't  offend  again. 
Please  forgive  me.  These  davs,  I'm  always  thinking-. 

D  *  -  t> 

But  I'm  always  in  doubt  ab<  >ut  what  relations  between 
men  and  women  are  the  truest.  Sometimes  I  even 
wonder  if  the  illicit  sort  may  not  really  be  the  truest 

Second  Priest.     I'm  surprised  at  you. 

YuU'n.      I  mean  io  marry  her. 

Third  Priest.     That  harlot  ? 

Yitien.     Yes,  we've  exchanged  fast  vows. 

Second  Priest.  I'm  astonished  that  you  should  say 
such  a  thing  soberly. 

First  Priest.      Have  you  considered  well  ? 

Ynii'n.  Yes,  so  well  that  I  haven't  been  able  to 
sleep  nights. 

Second  Priest.  And  you  say  the  result  is  your 
arrival  at  this  decision,  do  you?  At  this  sensual 
decision  ?  I'm  surprised.  I'm  ashamed.  Aren't 
you  bewitched  by  something  ? 

Third  Pries'.   It's  apostasy.    It's  dreadful.    (Pauses.') 
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Tins  is  surely  the  temptation  of  the  devil.     (Yuir:x 
sighs.) 

First  Priest.  Yuieu  Dono,  I'll  not  go  on  repeating 
forever.  For  I  know  your  undeviating  character.  I 
believe  I've  always  loved  you.  I'll  speak  just  once 
more.  Please  think.  Calmly  and  composedly.  You're 
excited.  Since  love  blinds  even  the  eyes  of  wise 
men,  I  can't  but  think  for  the  temple  and  the  law. 
Besides,  I  must  take  into  consideration  hundreds  of 
young  disciples.  That  flock  of  sheep  easily  lead 
astray.  I  understand  the  heart  of  youth.  I  don't 
think  it  unnatural  that  you  should  find  women  lovely. 
For  that  matter,  there  would  be  no  trouble  about 
your  making  a  suitable  maiden  of  good  family  your 
wife,  for  fortunately  this  sect  doesn't  condemn  matri- 
mony. I  have  in  mind  a  suitable  person.  But 
it's  outside  all  reason  to  many  a  harlot  of  unknown 
antecedents.  In  these  days  the  public's  clamorously 
condemning  the  doctrine  of  resignation  of  our  sect, 
saying  that  it  tolerates  evil  conduct.  If  at  such  a 
time  the  young  disciple  who  waits  upon  the  superior 
should  marry  a  harlot,  it  would  become  a  pretext  for 
an  attack  upon  us  by  the  enemies  of  Buddha.  The 
devotion  of  the  young  disciples  would  be  dulled. 
Usually  you're  quick.  You  must  sec  the  reason  in 
this.  If  you  don't  change  your  mind,  I  won't  have 
you  in  this  temple.  Or  else,  I  shall  leave  myself. 
But  probably  you'll  give  up  your  idea  and  not  occa- 
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sion  me  that  pain.  I'm  convinced  !  love  you.  Y<  •. 
sec,  don't  you?  Yuie::  I),.n.»,  MM  doubt  you're 
excited  no\v.  You'll  probably  decide  to  give  her  up. 
1'lease  give  lier  up  altogether  and  — hell. >,  you're 
crying. 

Second  Priest.     You're  not  a  woman,  ;ire  you? 

T I drd  Priest.      No.      lie    must    have   given  her  up. 
So  he  ma}-  feel  bad. 

Ymen.  I  c;:n't  give  her  up.  I've  al reach-  th»" 
it  all  out.  I've  considered  the  temple,  the  law  and 
the  other  disciples.  But  I  can't  desert  her.  She's 
without  guilt.  I  can  find  no  reason  for  deserting  her. 
I  can't  possibly  think  that  love's  bad.  If  it's  bad, 
v.'hy  do  tears  and  thankfulness  go  along  with  its 
emotions?  My  heart  of  love  for  her  is  filled  with 
sincerity.  T^ove  flows  shining  through  my  breast. 
Warm  gladness  drenches  all  my  body.  I  feel  that 
now,  indeed,  I  live.  Ah,  if  you  only  knew  ho\v  truly 
we  love  each  other  !  I  want  to  live  cherishing  the 
longing  that  gushes  forth  from  my  heart.  So  long 
as  that  desire  isn't  bad,  I  feel  I  can't  possibly  give  it 
up.  The  superior  has  taught  me.  Religion  is  the 
determination  in  a  man  to  preserve  unto  the  grave 
those  hones  which  mortals  m:iy  entertain  and  to  bring 
them  to  perfection  in  the  land  beyond  the  tomb.  That 
poor  little  girl  !  She's  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  a  pit 
and  is  struggling  there  in  the  slime.  She's  given 
herself  uo  for  dead.  Xow  the  roe  of  her  ^.l.i'ion 
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comes  clown  to  her.  If  she  seizes  it,  she's  saved. 
But  she's  so  surrendered  herself  to  unhappiness  that 
she  refuses  it  at  first.  How  I've  worked  to  arouse  in 
her  the  desire  to  be  saved  !  At  last  she's  grasped 
the  rope.  She's  been  pulled  up  to  the  bright  brink 
of  the  land.  Now  happiness  and  hope  are  before 
her  eyes.  Now,  suddenly  to  cut  the  rope  asunder 
— oh  !  Could  I  do  such  a  cruel  tiling  ?  Could  such 
a  thing  be  pleasing  to  the  heart  of  Buddha  ?  It's 
unthinkable.  I  can't  do  it.  (Feverishly!)  I  want  to 
live  with  her.  Always,  forever. 

Second  Priest.  Don't  you  care  what  becomes  of 
the  temple  ?  Don't  you  care  what  becomes  of 
the  law  ? 

Third  Priest.  Or  though  the  young  disciples 
stumble  ? 

Yiden.  Ah,  when  it  comes  to  that,  I  don't  know. 
(Writhes.} 

Second  Priest.  You  must  choose  between  the  two. 
Is  it  love,  or  is  it  the  law  ? 

Yiiien.  That's  chaotic.  It's  positively  irrational. 
It's  unreasonable  to  say  that  one  can't  abide  by  the 
lav/  except  he  cast  away  love.  Unless  one  have 
both— 

Third  Priest.     What  impertinence  ! 

Second  Priest.  Do  you  think  to  serve  both  the 
harlot  and  Buddha  ?  I've  heard  enough.  For 
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First  Priest  di'.detly).  You  mustn't  b<v  so  violent. 
C;ihn  yourselves.  YuiVn  !)>;]<>.  You  must,  be  di<- 
tre.vsed.  But  tin'-;  pain's  'cmporary.  As  the  days 
R°  ljy»  i'1'^  heo '  -u-  niilder  lu-f  >re  y<  »u  i\:ali/e  it.  Mini's 
heart's  not  so  narrow  as  to  be  inflame!  by  but  a 
single  object.  The  butterfly  doesn't  light  u[)on  just 
one  violet.  No.v  you  feel  that  this  matter's  important 
above  all  things.  Tint's  natural.  Hut  to  the  eyes 
of  us  old  men,  it's  no  more  than  the  same  old  story 
of  any  Taio  fun 'ing  Out  his  Ghana. 

Yitien  (angereif).  I'd  be  ashamed  to  tliini:  SMC!I  a 
thing. 

First  Priest.  You'd  better  not  get  exci'.ed  like 
that.  As  an  ol>J  man  speaking  to  a  young  man  like 
you,  I,  well,  I  i  mly  said  that  it  was  that  sort  of  tiling. 
There's  no  use  arguing  wilh  you  further.  There's 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  cany  out  our  intention.  Hut 
I  ask  you  just  once  more.  Do  you  positively  refuse 
to  give  up  that  harlot  ? 

Yiden.     Positively. 

First  Priest.     Then  it  can't  be  helped.       (To  tiit 
other  tico^)     Since  it's,  useless  to  talk  further,  let's 
(Gets  up.     The  other  tico  get  up.      The   t/ircc  iiia'.e 
to  go.) 

\  'nien  (grjifing  the  robe  of  the  First  Priest).  What 
\\ill  \-ou  do  ? 

1'ii-st  Priest.  Ican'tstayinthe  srmetcmp'e  v,-ith\-ou. 
I'll  ask  the  superi:.)r  to  decide  vh.ich  of  us  nvc.st  go. 
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Yuien.     That's  too  much.     Just  wait  a  minute. 

First  Priest.     I've  said  all  I  had  to  say.     (Pulls  his 
robe  away.)     There's  nothing  else  to  do. 

(The  three  Priests  go  off.) 

Yitien  (looks  after  than  vacantly  ami  sighs).  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  didn't  think  love  was  such  a  painful 
thing.  This  anxiety's  practically  without  end,  and 
I  feel  heavy  in  spirit  as  if  my  soul  were  under  a 
burden.  (Pauses.)  But  the  profound  joy  that  wells 
up  out  of  the  midst  of  that  anxiety  !  That  quivering, 
tear-engendering,  death-inviting  gladness  !  (Madly.) 
Kaede  San,  Kaede  San,  Kaede  San  !  (Looks  about 
hi/n  as  if  startled  by  his  own  voice.  Becomes  thought- 
ful.) But  can  it  be  that  I'm  mistaken  ?  May  I  not 
be  in  the  grip  of  some  invisible  power  ?  (Looks  at 
the  altar.)  The  flickering  flame  of  that  candle  seems 
to  be  whispering  something  to  my  heart.  That  com- 
passionate face  probably  sees  my  misery  and  wretched- 
ness. I  know  nothing.  Whether  I'm  doing  right  or 
wrong,  what  may  become  of  me, — and  to  think  how 
strictly  I've  judged  others  heretofore.  Without  so 
much  as  knowing  how  weak  and  miserable  I  \vas 
myself.  Though  a  moment  ago  I  spoke  so  positively, 
I  somehow  feel  like  a  man  whose  every  act's  unfor- 
givable. Oh,  compassionate  Buddha,  (folding  Ids 
hands  in  supplication)  forgive  me,  I  beseech  thee  ! 

{Curt  am) 
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Sl'KNE    II 

PKRSONS  IN  TIIT-:  SCICNE 

SlIINKA     . 
V     IKX. 

The  Three  Priests. 

(SniNKAN  Si'.roxiN's  room.  The  sfaje  is  the  same 
as  in  Act  III,  Scene  II.  /.'  >s  the  wj/it  <>/  the  sau:e 
ifay.  The  time  Priests  are  talking  '  >  SIHNKAN.) 

S/iinran.  I  was  somewhat  aware  of  it  myself.  But 
I  \vas  watching  i::  -ik-p.cc.  For  in  such  a  case  it's 
not  v/ell  for  others  to  make  too  much  of  a  fuss. 

First  Priest.  \\"e'\'e  thought  the  same  an-.l  shut 
our  eyes  to  it  up  LO  to-cla}'.  An;l  \ve've  put  do\\'ii 
the  cx'citemen':  amon<^  tlie  youny;  disciples.  We 
thought  that  bj.'*>re  IO:IL';  Yuien  I.)o:io  \\-ouKl  take- 
thought  for  his  o\vn  conduct,  but  it  simply  gro\\  s 
worse  and  \\  orsc. 

Second  Priest.     Daily  his  waywardness  grows  upon 
him.      lie  makes  some   excuse   and  go;-s  out. 
lie  conies  back  late  and  tends  to  neglect  the  service-. 

T/iii'il  Priest,  lie's  always  sighing  and  coming 
into  ilie  reception  room  with  eyes  swollen  with  weep- 
ing and  moping  about  the  living  quarters,  so  that  the 
other  disciples,  finding  it  toe  much  for  their  eyes,  arc- 
talking  busily. 
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First  Priest.  A  man  \vho  had  seen  Yuien  DOP.O 
loafing  around  the  back  of  a  tea-house  in  Kiya  Machi 
came  and  told  us.  He  says  he  was  confused  and 
made  an  agitated  a^d  ignoble  figure.  The  tea-house 
is  angry  because  lie  goes  and  takes  his  pleasure 
stealthily  without  paying.  It's  become  impossible 
for  me  to  control  the  young  disciples. 

Second  Priest.  The}'  say  the  girl's  a  young  seven- 
teen-year-old harlot  named  Kaede  or  something  at 
the  tea-house  called  the  Matsimoya.  It  seems  t<» 
have  been  going  on  since  the  autumn  of  last  year.  It 
appears  that  Yuien  Dono  often  went  secrc'ly  to  see 
Zenran  Sama  there  when  he  was  in  Kyo:o.  He  met 
her  then,  it  seems.  Anyway,  it's  a  troublesome 
matter. 

Third  Priest.  To-day  again  he  came  back  late 
after  the  service  was  over.  \Ylie, i  we  went  into  the 
main  hall,  he  was  crouching  before  the  altar  crying. 
His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  were  wild  and  he  present- 
ed an  extraordinary  appearance.  We  thought  it 
would  not  be  for  his  good  to  let  him  go  on  thus  for- 
ever, so  we  admonished  him  kindly. 

First  Priest.  We  counseled  him  earnestly,  explain- 
ing the  good  of  the  temple  and  the  good  of  the  law. 
But  he  wouldn't  listen. 

Second  Priest.  1  le  doesn't  seem  to  think  his  own 
co-vluct  very  bad.  He  said  so  himself. 

Tldrd  Priest.     What  can  he  mean  ?     He  sr>ys  he's 
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plighted  marriage  vows  wilh  that  harlot.  And  li-.r 
praised  her  to  our  faces. 

I'irst  Pries!.  \Yith  kindness  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  right  and  wrong  of  things  and  begg-d  h;:;i  to  give 
her  up  for  the  sake  of  the  Ia\v.  Hut  lie  said  po-iuvely 
that  he  never  could. 

Second  Priest.  Finally  he  said  it  was  false  to  say  that 
one  could  no:.  £  ,11,  n\-  both  the  la\v  and  love  together. 
lie  forgot  himself  and  became  like  one  insane. 

7 /tint  Pries!.  Xot  only  \vould  he  not  listen  to  our 
admonitions,  but  l,e  turned  on  us  and  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  try  to  preach  us  a  scnn on. 

Second  Priest.  Anyway  I  was  surprised.  I  was 
(kimfbunded  and  ashamed.  K\-en  the  lon^-sufferip.^ 
Kiren  Dono  finally  got  angry  and  said  lie  couldn't, 
remain  in  the  same  temple  with  Yuien  Dono. 

Pirst  Priest.  I  can't  bear  the  shame  of  being  in 
the  same  temple  with  Yuien  Dono.  Kither  he  goes 
or  I  go.  I've  come  here  to  ask  yon  to  decide. 

(SniNKAX  si's  hnricd in  t!io:tglit.} 

Second  Pries!.     The  aged  ICiren  Dono  can',  go  out 

C5  O 

from  this  familiar  temple  in  which  he's  lived  so  I  >ng. 

Third  Priest.     If  you  leave  us  now,  who'll  manage 
tlic   young   disciples?     Besides,  you  of  distinguisli 
services — 

First  Priest.  Xay.  Tiiough  I  stay  on  in  tl:e  temple, 
with  things  as  they  are,  I  have  no  power  to  control 
the  young  disciples. 
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Second  Priest.  Nay.  If  you  go,  we'll  be  in  great 
trouble.  (To  SHINRAN.)  Cluster,  so  speaks  Eiren 
Dono.  There's  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  ask  your 
decision.  (The  three  Priests  watch  SHINRAN  closely.) 

Sldnran.  I'm  at  fault.  (Pauses.)  That's  all  I 
clearly  understand  and  can  say  fearlessly.  As  for 
other  things,  I  can't  judge  clearly  whether  they're 
good  or  bad.  Though  I  seem  to  understand  a  little, 
when  I  think  deeply  I  lose  my  way  entirely.  I 
haven't  the  confidence  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Yuien's 
sin.  It  .seems  to  me  wrong,  but  I  can't  help  feeling 
it's  not  unnatural.  (Thinks  and  thinks  as  lie  talks.) 
I  have  a  deep  and  hidden  responsibility  for  things 
turning  out  this  way.  All  along  as  I've  heard  you 
complaining  of  Yuien,  I've  felt  as  if  my  sin  were  being 
condemned.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  positive 
convictions  even  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  be- 
t\veen  men  and  women.  It  was  the  autumn  of  last 
year.  Yuien  asked  me  earnestly  about  love.  He 
asked  such  things  as  whether  it's  all  right  to  love.  I 
simply  told  him  that  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  but  if  lie  did  love,  to  love  seiiously 
and  with  all  his  heart.  When  I  sa\v  his  evident  lone- 
liness, I  judged  from  my  own  feelings  in  the  days  of 
my  youth  and  felt  that  I  just  about  understood  his. 
I  felt  that  they  could  never  be  quelled  by  the  advice 
not  to  love  at  all.  At  that  time  I  did  say  that  love 
was  bound  up  wi  h  sin.  B'.r;  v.-hat  effect  could  that 
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have  on  Yuiiv.'s  Ion  -ly  and  starving  heart?  I  Jo 
surely  fell  as  if  •>:;  hid  been  poured  on  the  flamrs  of 
his  yearning.  His  loneliness  berime  fiercer  and 
fiercer,  and  then  Zenran  set  out  a  gay  feast  for  his 
eyes.  The  luring  passion  of  beautiful  women  appear- 
ed. He  yielded  himself  to  that  unconsciously.  Having 
once  given  himself  up,  he  can't  slop  short  of  the  limit. 
He  surely  recalled  my  words,  "  I.ovc  with  ail  your 
heart."  Oh,  I'm  a  sort  of  abettor.  And  (/•<  77  /,//'//)') 
Zcnran's  heedless  invitation  that  took  no  thought  for 
the  fate  of  an  innocent,  I  can't  think  a  mat'.cr  that 
doesn't  concern  me.  I  must  at  all  events  share 
Yuvn's  sin  with  liim.  I  low  can  such  a  man  as  I 
judge  him  ? 

I'~ii\<*  Iciest.  Wh.i'c  \'ou  .say  seems  rigiu,  "out  you 
think  too  sensitively.  You  only  went  so  far  ,ts  to 
fail  to  forbid  him  to  love.  You  didn't  say  to  love  ; 
above  all,  you  didn't  say  to  dally  secre'.ly  with  a 
harlot.  He  interpreted  your  words  selfishly  accord- 
ing to  liis  own  convenience.  T  say  nothing  about 
Zen  ran  Sama's  part.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  Yuicn  Do:io  went  to  him  without  your  know- 


S':ii.;-an.      I  can't  think  that's  all. 

Si'Ct»i(t  Priest.  If  you  look  at  it  the  way  you  say, 
you  make  yourself  to  blame  for  everything. 

Siii'iran.  You  are  to  blame  for  practically  every- 
thing, if  you  look  into  k  carefully.  There  are  saints 
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who  say,  "  If  there's  a  single  sinner  in  the  world,  the 
responsibility's  all  mine."  By  "saint"  is  meant  a 
man  whose  conviction  of  sin  is  deeper  than  that 
of  ordinary  men.  (Pauses.)  I  did  wrong  ;  as  for 
Zenran,  he's  clearly  bad.  Truly  his  is  an  unfortunate 
nature  so  made  that  it  must  wound  others. 

T'drd  Priest.  Then  it  sounds  as  if  Yuien  Dono  is 
sinless. 

Sldnran.  Yuien,  too,  is  bad.  If  you  look  at  us 
on  the  side  of  badness,  we're  all  bad.  If  on  the  side 
of  reasonableness,  everybody's  reasonable.  It's  all 
the  work  of  demons.  There's  some  excuse  for  the 
worst  of  sins.  For  all  sins  of  whatever  kind  are 
caused  by  the  demon  called  karma.  If  you  look  at 
it  in  that  way,  we're  not  responsible.  But  \ve  mustn't 
make  excuses.  All  things  that  afflict  ourselves  and 
others  are  bad.  Yuien,  too,  is  certainly  bad.  He's 
upset  the  tranquillity  of  his  surroundings.  1  le's 
broken  the  repose  of  his  o\vn  soul. 

Pirst  Priest.  Truly  that's  bad.  That  he  should 
wound  the  heart  of  the  superior  from  whom  he's 
received  such  favors  is  alone  unpardonable.  Our 
worry,  the  young  disciples'  excitement, — he's  des- 
troyed the  peace  and  authority  of  the  temple.  As  I 
see  it,  the  whole  trouble  lias  its  source  in  Yuien 
Dono  alone.  Wherefore  with  his  care  alone,  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  temple  can  be  restored.  And 
I  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  this  about.  Nevertheless 
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lie  doesn't  profit;  by  our  most  reasonable  advice, 
lie's  declared  that  lie  does:;'!  intend  to  correct  his 
present  conduct.  Isn't  that  unreasonable?  And  to 
make  it  worse,  he  spoke  in  disparaging  terms  of  us 
his  elders.  When  Xcnran  Sama  came  to  Kyoto,  I, 
thinking  that  a  slip  would  never  do,  warned  Lini  I 
don't  know  how  many  times.  I  le  despises  me.  Up 
to  this  time  I've  hr.d  charge  of  many  disciples,  but 
I've  never  seen  one  like  him  before. 
(Si  i  INK  AN  sits  in  silent  thought:) 
Second  Priest.  Nay,  his  attitude  was  arrogant  and 
disrespectful  to  his  elders.  So  I  think  Eiren  Dono's 
anger  was  by  no  means  unreasonable. 

Third  Priest.  I  thought  his  hiding  in  the  sleeve  cf 
the  superior  and  concealing  his  own  sin  the  worst 
of  all. 

Shinran.     He's  always  been  gentle  by  nature. 
Second  Priest.     That  gentleness  is  suspicious.  I  .ittle 
demons  sometimes  have  beautiful  faces.     Though  I 
hate   to   s:iy   it,    don't   you   place   too  much  iaith  in 
YuienDono?     {Hesitatingly. }     There  are   other  dis- 
ciples, too,  who  think  you  favor  him  too  mujh. 
Shinran.      But  everybody  makes  mistakes. 
I'irst    Priest    {gruinblingly).       But  those   mistakes 
should  be  repented  of  and  corrected.      Xo:  only  does 
Yuien  Dono  not  repent  of  his  mistakes,  buL    he   goes 
on  repeating  them,  does  it  consciously,  and  proclaims 
it.     It's   simply  more   than   I  can   bear.     Up  to  this 
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day  I've  worked  long-  for  the  good  of  the  temple. 
Happily  our  sect  has  coire  into  to-day's  prosperity. 
But  the  authority  of  the  la\v  has  begun  to  decline. 
It'.-;  a  grievous  matter.  I've  lost  my  power  to  control 
the  disciples.  I'm  ashamed  to  live  in  the  same  temple 
with  Yuien  Dono.  If  he's  to  stay,  I  ask  leave  to  go. 
(Tears  stand  in  his  eyes.) 

SJnnran  {looking  at  tJic  Pirst  Priest  compassion- 
ately). You  mustn't  leave  the  temple.  I  know  \vell 
how  you've  worked  for  it.  You've  shared  its  joys 
and  sorrows  with  me  up  to  this  day.  And  hereafter 
please  help  me  until  the  end. 

First  Priest.     I  want  to  stay  in  the  temple  forever. 

Second  Priest.     Then  Yuien  Dono  goes,  doesn't  lie  ? 

1'Idrd  Pries'.      Isn't  that  a  matter  of  course  ? 

Slii'ira:i.  I  can't  pu:;  Yuien  out  either.  (Tl;c  three 
Priests  look  at  Shinran.)  What  you  say  is,  in  short, 
thai  Yuien  being  an  evil  man,  I  should  expel  him  out 
of  the  temple.  1  think  that  if  he's  evil,  there's  the 
more  reason  for  not  expelling  him.  If  we  cast  Yule:i, 
who's  bad  even  in  the  midst  Oi  our  love  and  protec- 
tion, out  among  the  indifferent:  people  of  the  world, 
what'li  become  of  him?  \Yoa't  he  simply  get  worse 
and  worse  ?  Won't  he  injure  the  pu. >p!e  of  the 
\vorld  ?  His  badness  goes  without  saying.  Where's 
the  man  who  isn't  bad  ?  We're  all  bad.  Other 
reasons  may  be  valid,  but  his  badness  is  no  reason. 
Anyway,  in  this  temple.  There  ought  to  be  nothing 
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but  b;ul  m.::i  in  this  temple.  I  ;;i'l  that  the  difference 
between  this  temple  and  others.  The  compassion  of 
Buddha  fills  on  the  heads  of  us  sinners  lilie  rain. 
You  ought  all  10  know  tin's  well.  You  know  i:  so 
well  you  forget.  Don't  you  ?  Kircn,  do  you  remem- 
ber  ho\\-  you  and  I  first  started  this  temple  ? 

Firs!  Priest.      I  remember  well. 

£>/;inrii!i.  I  can't  forget  that  time.  Our  breasts 
thrilled  with  the  joy  of  organizers.  Thanks  to  you, 
we  gathered  alms  from  priests  and  laymen.  And  it 
was  you  who  chose  this  site. 

First  Priest.  How  delighted  we  were  the  day  we 
raised  the  riclrfenole  ! 


the  Buddha  and  adopted  five  fundamental  principles. 
What  was  the  first  of  them? 

First  Priest.     It  was,  "  \Ve  are  bad  men." 
Shinran.     Exactly.     And  the  second  ~* 
First  Priest.     "  We'll  judge  no  other  man." 
Shinran.     Please   settle   Lhis   affair,  too,    by  those 
principles.     It's  utterly  impossible  to  determine  what's 
good  and  what's  bad.     That's  first  to  be  understood 
through  the  wisdom  of  Buddha.      I   have  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  the  two  words  "  good  "  and  "  bad  ". 
If  Yuien's  wrong,  Buddha  will   probably  judge   him. 
(The  First  Priest  sits  hanging  his  head  in  silenec.) 
Second  Priest.     But  this  i.;  too  much. 
Shinran.     We  must  forgive  without  judging.     Ju^t 
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as  we're  forgiven  by  Buddha,  you  sec.  \Vc  must 
forgive,  no  matter  what  evil's  done  us.  \Vhat  though 
a  devil  should  come  and  torment  your  child  to  death 
before  your  eyes,  you'd  have  to  forgive  that  devil. 
If  you  cursed  him,  you'd  sin.  The  price  of  sin 
is  death.  If  you  commit  the  smallest  sin,  your  soul 
must  fall  into  Hell.  The  terrible  thing  about  wrong- 
ing another  is  that  oftener  than  not  the  wronged  is 
also  drawn  into  the  judgment.  Didn't  you  curse 
Yuien  ?  Was  your  soul  free  from  sin  ?  Forgive 
him,  forgive  him. 

'I liird  Priest.  Under  such  circumstances,  could  we 
keep  our  tempers  absolute!}-  ?  In  the  face  of  that 
arrogance,  that  willfulness  and  that  indignity — 

Shinran.  That's  not  unreasonable.  But  it's  not 
good.  Xo  matter  what  the  circumstances,  you 
mustn't  get  angry.  You  should  really  have  forgiven 
him  without  the  least  sho\v  of  anger.  But  who  can 
do  that  ?  Don't,  oh,  don't  give  yourselves  up  to 
anger.  If  you're  careless  with  fire,  it  quickly  spreads. 
Shut  your  eyes.  Shut  your  eyes.  Don't  judge  your 
antagonist.  And  simply  pray,  "  Namu  Amid;;  Bir.su." 

Second  Priest.     That's  a  very  hard  thing. 

Shinran.  It's  hard,  but  it's  the  noblest  thing.  And 
the  wisest.  "  Namu  Amkla  Butsu  "  suffices  for 
everything.  (lie  puts  Ins  hands  together  to  show 
them.} 

First  Priest.     I  was   wrong   after   all.     No   matter 
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what  Yuica  Dono  did,  it  was  my  place  to  forgive 
him.  No  matter  how  painful  it  might  be.  Before  I 
knc\v  it,  the  horns  of  my  selfishness  had  sprouted. 

S/iinnvi.     Forgive  him. 

First  Priest.     I  do.     (Jlears  come  in'o  /us  fjv.v.) 

Second  Priest.     I  say  nothing  m  >re. 

TJdfd  Priest.     J,  too,  forgive  him. 

SIdnran.  It  relieves  me  to  hear  you  say  so.  \Ye 
ought  all  to  fbrgi\'c  each  other  and  live  intimately 
together.  All  men  are  unhappy,  you  see.  For 
they're  all  bound  for  the  grave.  We  must  so  live 
that  we'll  never  have  to  exclaim  in  regret,  "Would 
that  I  had  forgiven  him  then  !"  Devils  arc  bad,  f 
tell  you.  Men  are  all  sons  of  Buddha.  Finding 
flaws  in  the  children  of  Buddha,  they  breathe  into 
them  the  spirit  of  execration.  Against  that,  nothing 
avails  but  forgiveness.  There's  no  limit  to  judg- 
ment. We  must  pray.  The  peace  of  the  heart 
comes  first. 

I-irst  Priest.  Really  that's  true.  After  one's  been 
reviling,  his  heart's  lonely.  My  present  heart  of 
forgiveness  makes  me  feel  victorious  as  my  angered 

o  J  ».  > 

heart  didn't. 

SIdnran.  Most  true.  Most  true.  If  there's  a  vision 
of  the  Pure  Land  in  a  man's  heart,  that's  exactly 
the  appearance  of  the  heart  when  it  has  forgiven. 

Second  Priest.  Then  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  Yuicn  Dono  ? 
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Shinran.  I'll  admonish  him  well.  But  since  you're 
reconciled  now,  I'll  tell  you  that  I  find  something 
narrow  in  your  thoughts.  For  instance,  have  you 
thought  of  the  destiny  of  this  harlot  called  Kaede  ? 
It's  not  right  simply  to  call  her  a  low  woman  and 
cast  her  out.  Isn't  she  the  most  unfortunate  of  those 
involved  in  this  affair  ?  Once  when  Honen  Sama 
stopped  over  night  at  Muro,  a  harlot  came  and  asked 
about  the  Way.  Then  how  kindly  he  explained  the 
law  to  her  !  She  wept  and  went  away  happy.  And 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Oshaka  Sama  was  loved  by  a 
harlot.  Then,  it's  related  Oshaka  Sama  made  her 
into  a  nun.  Buddhist  affinity  is  a  mysterious  thing. 
You  must  consider  the  welfare  of  that  harlot,  too. 
You  must  pray  for  the  lots  of  Yuicn  and  the  harlot. 
Let's  oil  pray  and  think  hard.  Won't  you?  Here 
I  speak  cnly  of  what  concerns  you.  For  Yuien,  I'll 
admonish  him  well.  Now  won't  you  please  go  out 
and  send  Yu:e:i  to  inc. 

First  Priest.      Certainly.     We'll  call  him  at  once. 

Second  Priest.     We  must  pray  and  think  hard. 

Third  Priest.  Then  we'll  go.  I'm  sorry  we've 
troubled  you. 

Shinran.  Not  at  all.  I'm  delighted  that  you've 
understood  me  perfectly.  (The  tJiree  Priests  go  out. 
SIIINRAX  sighs.)  Poor  disciples  !  Fach  has  his  own 
sorrows  to  bear.  I  pity  them  every  one.  (Pauses.) 
Now  Yuien  is  treading  the  v,  ay  I  followed.  With 
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dubious  stops.  Sighing.  ( / '/;.'.\V5.)  I  want  to  lengthen 
OIK  I1.;:;  dream.  Mr.'  in  the  end,  lie  must  av.ake. 
(Goes  0:1'  an  1'ie  :-eran  :'?.  f.<>i>,'.'S  at  the  cherry  floii'crs 
blossoming  in  heavy  abundance.}  They're  out  beauti- 
fully!  (I\::.:,es.  A  frog  croaks  <u\".ly  in  the  dis- 
tance. SHINKAX  thinks.}  Truly  this  is  an  old,  old 
story.  {Loses  himself  in  rci'cry.  I'.n'er  VI;IF..\.  ll'/icn 
he  sees  S'.MNKAX,  lie  falls  on  his  knees  and-  ii'ceps. 
S^I^"KA^;  goes  to  him  ai:  /  fa  is  him  on  the  back.} 
Yuien,  doa't  cry.  I  practically  understand.  I  v/on't 
scold  you  hard.  For  I  k:io',v  you  c'>ndcni;i  yourself. 

Yuien.  I  hid  it.  From  time,  to  time  I  lied  to  you. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  1'lease  do  anything  you  like  to 
me.  I'm  ready  to  receive  any  punishment.  I  deserve  it. 

Shinni';.  I  have  no  desire  to  jud^e  you.  I'm 
raising  prayers  of  intercession  to  Buddha  for  you,  for 
your  sin. 

Yuien.     1'lease  condemn  me.      i'lease  \vhip  me. 

Shinran.     Buddha  .'o reives  }\>u,  [  think. 

Yuien.     I'm  g^ih}',  I'm  [^iilty. 

Shinruii.  Deepen  that  fcelia^  of  guilt  with  tiie 
feeling  of  thankfulness. 

Yuien.  Kiren  Sama,  a  mon'ient  ago  in  the  main 
hall,  Kirc'i  San.ia  (tceef-s  afresh}  s\mee/:ed  m\-  hand 
aiv.l  begged  forgiveness.  I  couldn't  bear  it.  l;or  I'd 
hated  him. 

Shinran.     He's  an  hones,  and  good  old  man. 

Yuien.     I  feel  an  indefinable  foar.    Because  through 
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me  the  peace  of  all  of  you  has  been  upset.  But  what 
a  predicament  I'm  in.  I  can't  bring  rest  to  Eiren 
Sama's  soul.  He  looked  fixedly  at  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Waiting  for  my  assurance  of  one  im- 
portant thing.  But  with  my  heart  craving  reconcilia- 
tion and  pardon,  I  simply  returned  his  grip  firmly  and 
said  nothing  of  the  important  thing.  I  couldn't. 

Shinran.  '  That's  a  thing  that  we  must  all  settle  by 
our  prayers.  Come,  you'd  best  quiet  your  heart. 
{A pause.  SIIINRAX  looks  intently  at  YUIEN.)  You're 
all  worn  out. 

Yuien.  For  many  nights  I  haven't  been  able  to 
sleep.  There's  always  a  heavy  load  on  my  heart. 

Shinran.  The  heavy  load  of  love.  But  you  must 
put  that  heavy  load  on  Buddha,  too.  You  can't 
settle  the  course  of  that  love  by  yourself. 

Yidcn.  Is  it  possible  that  this  love  can't  be  ful- 
filled ?  This  sincerity  of  mine?  No,  no,  I  can't 
think  of  such  a  thing.  We've  vowed  time  and  again 
that  though  heaven  and  earth  crumble,  our  love  will 

o 

never  change. 

Shinran.  No':  in  a  myriad  ages.  In  your  condition, 
\vhere  you  don't  know  even  the  morrow  !  (Earnestly.') 
Man  can't  make  vows.  (Pointing  into  t!ic  gai\!cn.) 
Who  can  promise  that  these  cherry  ilo'.vers  at  the 
height  of  their  glory  will  not  be  scattered  by  a  s':orm 
to-night  ?  And  again,  without  the  consent  of  Buddha, 
not  one  bright  petal  can  fall  to  the  earth.  Every 
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phenomenon  arising  and  decaying  in  the  three  worlds 
is  under  his  control.  It's  the  same  with  love.  Of 
the  countless  loves  of  men  and  women,  only  those 
are  fulfilled  that  he  approves.  All  the  rest  must 
drain  the  cup  of  disappointed  love. 

Yuiiii  (trembling).  That's  too  terrible.  Then 
what's  to  become  of  my  love,  I  wonder? 

Shi):;\i:i.  It  may  be  fulfilled  and  it  may  not  be 
fulfilled.  Man  can't  know  the  future. 

Ynicn.  Is  it  a  tiling  to  be  left  unfulfilled  ?  I'll 
forfeit  my  life. 

Shin)\::i.  Lovers  without  number  have  vowed 
thus  through  the  ages.  And  they've  raised  weak 
arms  against  fate.  Then  they've  been  cast  down  on 
the  earth.  Many  unhappy  souls  have  done  likewise 
and  are  asleep  in  their  graves. 

Yuicii.      riea.se  help  me. 

S/'iin;\v:.  I  pray  for  you.  That  your  love  may 
be  perfected.  More  than  that's  beyond  man's  prov- 
ince. You  simply  pray,  also.  Pray,  "  If  it  be  our 
face,  please  unite  us."  Never  vow.  That's  the 
terrible  mistake  of  violating  Buddha's  province.  But 
though  it's  a  mistake,  it  can't  escape  retribution. 

Yuicn.      If  it's  not  our  fate  ? 

Shinran.     You  can't  be  joined. 

Yiticn.  I  can't  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  can't 
bear  it.  It  seems  too  unreasonable. 

S/rinnv;.     If  Buddha's   wisdom  finds   it  good,  it's 
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reasonable.  Created  things  must  find  their  destiny 
in  the  plans  of  their  creator.  That's  surrender. 
That's  conversion.  Doesn't  the  \vorker  in  clay  take 
a  clod  and  make  of  it  earthen  images  one  beautiful 

o 

and  one  ugly  ? 

Yuien.  Are  man's  vows  and  his  fate  unrelated  like 
total  strangers.  Nay,  are  they  more  often  in  the 
cruel  relation  of  despot  and  victim?  Is  the  wish, 
"  Would  that  it  might  be  thus,"  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  doom,  "  It  must  be  thus  "  ?  Kvery  desire, 
no  matter  how  pure  and  human  '.-' 

Shinran.  That's  where  prayer  comes  in.  That 
which  joins  inwardly  the  wish  and  the  decree  is 
prayer.  Prayer  arouses  fate.  Or  we  may  say  it 
creates  fate.  Didn't  the  supreme  prayer  of  Hozo 
Biku  change  the  fate  of  men  condemned  to  Hell  into 
a  sure  fate  in  Paradise  ?  If  the  prayer,  "  Oh,  Buddha, 
if  it  be  thy  will,  join  us  two  together,"  enters  Buddha's 
ears  and  moves  his  heart,  that  will  be  your  fate.  That's 
called  the  hearing  of  prayer.  That's  its  subtle  effect. 

Yuien  (springing  up).  I'll  pray.  I'll  pray  with 
all  my  heart.  I'll  arouse  my  fate  with  prayer. 

Shinran.  In  prayer  there's  a  great  practical  feel- 
ing. Nay,  the  deepest  of  practical  tilings  is  prayer. 
Praying  for  love  is  nothing  other  than  loving  truly. 
Now  above  all  else,  you  must  make  your  prayer  holy. 
In  other  words,  your  love  must  be  pure  to  please  the 
heart  of  Buddha. 
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Ym'cn.  Ai1,  1  wish  my  love  to  be  holy  and  pleas- 
rig  to  the  heart  of  Buddha.  Master,  what  sort  of 
love  is  holy? 

S/iinran.  Pure  love  is  the  love  permitted  to  the 
children  of  Buddha.  It's  the  love  that  curses  abso- 
lutely no  one.  Neither  Buddha,  in  the  first  place, 
nor  the  loved  one,  nor  any  other  man,  nor  one's  self. 
(YuiLX  listens  ivitJi  liH  his  strength.  1'i'oin  'line  to 
lime  he  looks  uneasy.  SIIINUAN  speaks  gnrcely.) 
There  are  t\vo  ways  of  not  cursing  IJuddha.  One's 
to  vo\v  not  at  all.  The  other's  to  hate  not  the 
Buddha  ihrugh  your  love  be  not  fulfilled. 

Ym'cn.  In  the  end,  it's  a  matter  of  leaving  all  to 
Buddha,  isn't  it? 

S/iinran.  Kxactly.  Not  to  curse  any  other  man 
means  not  to  injure  others  because  you  love  the  one. 
There's  this  selfishness  in  love.  It's  the  tiling  that 
defiles  love  most.  It's  at  the  bottom  of  tin's  whole 
trouble.  For  the  sake  of  love,  you've  deceived  me 
and  filled  in  duty  toward  your  elders  and  friends. 
There's  nothing  so  prone  to  exclusivcness  as  love. 
And  many  pairs  of  lovers  try  to  increase  -Jieir  own 
intimacy  by  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  words  "  I 
don't  like  such  people,"  convey  secretly,  but  all  the 
more  strongly,  the  sense,  "  I  like  yon."  For  there's  a 
sweetness  in  that.  But,  it's  a  sin.  Think  ;  aren't 
they  trying  to  make  themselves  happy  by  cursing 
others  ? 
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Yiden.  My -breast's  so  full  of  her  that  there's  no 
room  left  for  thoughts  of  anybody  else.  Moreover, 
if  that  weren't  true,  I  wouldn't  feel  that  I  was  loving. 

S/dnran.  In  that  lies  love's  mistake.  There's  an 
infinitude  of  energy  in  love.  It's  not  a  thinr  of  mass 

o/  o 

that's  broken  into  a  hundred  parts  if  one  love  a 
hundred  men.  The  love  in  which  you  can't  love  this 
one  because  you  love  that  one  is  not  true  love.  Hozo 
Biku's  myriad  sufferings  in  water  and  fire  were  all 
because  of  his  love  for  every  single  soul  in  the  world. 
Holy  love  must  deepen  through  loving  others.  The 
loved  one  sends  word,  "  Please  come  to  me."  And 
you  want  to  fly  to  her.  But  to-day  your  friend  lies 
ill  and  you  must  nurse  him  ;  then  what'll  you  do  ? 
To  desert  him  and  fly  to  an  ecstatic  meeting  is  the 
way  of  ordinary  love.  Then  if  for  the  sake  of  nursing 
that  friend,  you  endure  your  desire  to  go,  and  the 
loved  one  who's  sent  word  that  she  wants  to  see  you 
says,  "  Then  please  don't  come  but  stay  and  nurse 
your  friend,"  and,  if  thinking  that  by  this  endurance 
and  sacrifice  your  love  has  become  nobler,  you  after- 
wards, in  the  affliction  of  your  loneliness,  weep  and 
pray  for  each  other,  that  may  be  called  holy  love. 
Such  a  failure  to  meet  doesn't  weaken  love,  but 
rather  makes  it  strong  and  true.  That's  happiness. 

Ynicn.  "\Yhat  I've  done  has  been  the  opposite  of 
holy  love.  I've  injured  others  for  my  own  happiness. 

Shinran.      Not  to  curse  oneself  means  not  to  break 
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the  peace  of  one's  soul.  That's  the  worst  of  things 
and  the  most  likely  to  go  unnoticed.  You  can't 
sleep,  can  you  ?  Your  heart's  astray  and  restless, 
isn't  it?  You're  thin  and  pale.  Thi;'s  a  chaotic 
slate.  Don't  you  think  yourself  wretched  ?  (Looks 
at  Yuii'.x  compassionately.) 

Yuien  (weeping).  Even  shamefully  wretched.  I'm 
astray  like  a  homeless  dog.  (Jeering  at  himself.) 
Today  I  was  reviled  for  a  thieving  cat  by  the  mis. 
tress  of  the  Matsunoya.  By  that  old  she-devil,  not 
worth  so  much  as  my  little  finger  ! 

S/iinran.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  using  such 
words.  You're  completely  distracted.  Unless  you 
respect  yourself  and  maintain  your  dignity,  your  love's 
not  holy.  To  rend  your  own  bod;/  is  to  be  in  the 
Purgatory  of  Beasts  in  this  life.  You,  a  child  of 
Buddha  whose  appearance  ought  naturally  to  be 
calm  and  resigned,  are  completely  crazed. 

Yuien.  Oh  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  seem  to  be 
about  to  lose  sight  of  my  own  nature.  (Shakes 

S/:inran.  Wait,  Yuien.  The  most  essential  thing 
remains.  You  mustn't  curse  the  one  you  love. 

Y:ucn.  Curse  that  giil?  The  sweetheart  for 
whom  I'd  give  my  life  ? 

S/iinran.  Yes.  Here  me  well.  Yuien.  There 
lies  the  distinction  between  ordinary  love  and  the 
love  called  charity.  The  distinction  became  evident 
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to  me  through  my  bitter  experiences.  The  true 
nature  of  ordinary  love  can't  be  seen  by  you  who  are 
now  in  the  very  center  of  love's  whirlpool.  A  curse 
is  bound  up  in  love.  It  lies  in  this  that  the  lover  is 
not  concerned  to  make  happy  the  fate  of  his  beloved  ; 
nay,  rather,  at  times  his  selfish  passion  enters  in  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  her.  That  passion's  a  ticklish 
thing  closely  related  to  hate.  Lovers,  while  breath- 
ing curses  on  each  other,  think  they're  blessing  each 
other.  There  are  those  who  kill  their  sweethearts. 
There  are  even  those  who  compel  them  to  die  with  them. 
They  all  do  these  things  in  the  name  of  love.  True 
love  is  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  other.  Ordinary 
love  doesn't  necessarily  make  the  fate  of  the  other 
happy.  Has  Kaede  made  you  happy  ?  You're 
distracted  and  in  anguish.  And  have  you  made 
Kaede  happy  ? 

Yidcn  (recalling  a  certain  scene}.  Oh,  poor  Kaede 
San! 

Sldnran.  It's  rarely  that  ordinary  love  doesn't 
injure  the  fate  of  both.  That's  why  love  becomes  sin. 
In  holy  love,  you  must  make  the  loved  one  your 
neighbor  and  love  her  with  the  love  called  charity. 
You  must  pity  her  compassionately.  You  must  look 
upon  her  with  eyes  like  those  with  which  Buddha 
sees  all  living  things.  Not  thinking  of  her  as 
your  own,  but  as  a  child  of  Buddha,  an  utter 
stranger — 
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Yuien  (crying  out}.  It's  impossible.  It's  impos- 
sible for  me. 

S/tinran.     Just  so.    It's  impossible.    But  you  must  1 

Ynicn  (feels  dizzy).  Ah  !  (Puts  Ins  hand  to  his 
broiv.)  That  we  should  have  to  love,  injuring  each 
other  as  we  do  ! 

SInnran.     That's  human  love. 

Ynicn  (as  if  to  himself).     Ah,  what  ought  I  to  do  ? 

Shinran  (quietly).  "  Namu  Amida  Butsu  "  is  your 
only  hope.  (Closes  Jus  eyes.)  AfLer  all,  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  pray,  "  Oh,  Buddha,  let  me  not 
injure  that  girl.  Through  my  love  of  her,  let  me  not 
harm  others.  Let  me  not  madden  myself." 

Yuien  (folding  his  hands).  If  it's  our  destiny,  grant 
that  we  be  joined. 

SIdnran.  Oh.  Pray  like  that.  And  set  yourself 
with  all  your  heart,  to  make  that  prayer  come  true. 
A:s  fir  as  you  can.  For  the  rest,  the  Buddha  will 
help  you.  (Yi'iEX  says  nothing.  His  emotion  mounts 
higlier  and  higher,  and  he  finally  breaks  cloven  and 
sm>s.)  Leave  everything  to  the  all-compassionate 
Buddha.  He  knows  everything.  The  pain  in  your 
heart,  and  your  grief.  (Prays.)  Oh,  Buddha,  grant 
a  happy  end  for  the  love  of  these  poor  little  ones  ! 

(Curtain.) 
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ACT  VI 

PERSONS  IN  THE  ACT 
SHINRAN,  aged  90. 

ZENRAN,  now  called  Jishimbo,  aged  47. 
YUIEN,  aged  40. 

SHOSHIN,  formerly  called  Kaede,  aged  31. 
TONE,  Yuien's  daughter,  aged  9. 
SUMA,  Yuien's  daughter,  aged  7. 
SENSHIN,  a  disciple. 
KENCHI,  a  disciple. 
TACHIBANA  MOTOR AZU,  a  warrior. 
Two  Attendants. 
A  Court  Physician. 
Several  Palanquin  Bearers. 
Several  Priests. 

(The  action  takes  place  at  the  temple  of  Zempoin. 
The  time  is  the  autumn  of  the  fifteenth  year  after  the 
events  in  Act  F.) 

SCENE  I 

(The  garden  in  the  grounds  of  Zempoin.  A  ivall  at 
the  back  and  to  the  right.  A  side  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  wall  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  ivall  the  temple 
buildings  are  visible.  There  is  a  pool  in  the  garden. 
On  its  banks,  quiet  trees;  in  their  shade,  a 
summer-Iwuse.  A  road  enters  the  grounds  through 
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the  first  gate,  ivJdch  is  invisible,  crosses  tJie  garden 
and  passes  in  through  the  side  git c.  It  is  morning. 
OTONK  and  OSUMA  are  bouncing  a  ball  in  the  summer- 
house.  ) 

Clone  {picking  up  the  bait).  It's  my  turn,  Suma 
Sania.  (Bounces  the  ball.) 

Clone  and  Osuma  (singing  together). 

Two  balls  fall  in  with  each  other, 

And  says  one  of  the  balls,  says  she, 

"  Oh,  sister,  elder  sister,  let's  find  a  job,"  says  she. 

Chirp,  chirp,  the  sparrows  are  singing, 
Milady,  milady,  get  up,  get  up. 

The  sun's  gone  down  at  the  temple  gate, 
To  the  west  I  look  and  lodging  there's  none, 
To  the  east  I  look  and  lodging  there's  none. 

Clone  (missing  the  ball).     Oh. 

Csuma.  There,  you've  missed.  (Goes  to  pick  up 
the  ball.  OTONK  quickly  picks  it  up  and  begins  to 
bounce  it)  It's  mine,  big  sister. 

Clone.  Wait.  It's  mine  once  more.  Excuse 
that  one. 

Csuma.     I  won't.     I'll  bounce  it. 

Otone.     I  tell  you  to  wait. 

Csuma.  I  won't.  I  won't.  (Tears  come  into  her 
eyes.) 
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Otone  (beginning  to  bounce  the  ball  regardless). 
Under  a  tea  tree  stood  an  inn — 

Osnma  (trying  to  seize  the  bait).  It's  my  turn. 
It's  my  turn. 

Otone  (turning  away  from  her). 

Drain  oil  one  drink,  oh,  Choroku  San, 
Drain  off  two  drinks,  oh,  Choroku  San, 
On  the  third  cup — 

Osuina  (bursting  out  crying).  Big  sister.  You're 
mean. 

Otone  (surprised).  Come.  I'll  give  it  to  you. 
Here.  (Offers  her  the  ball.) 

Osuina  (shaking  it  off).  I  won't.  I  won't.  (Wails 
aloud.) 

(Enter  SIIOSHIX.  Her  hair  is  cut  tastefully.  She 
conies  out  of  the  gate  and,  seeing  the  children  quarrel- 
ing, runs  to  than.) 

Shoshin.     What's  the  matter  ?     Suma  Chan. 

Osuina  (in  a  tearful  voice).  Big  sister.  She's 
mean.  She's  mean. 

Otone.     Well,  I  said  I'd  give  it  to  you. 

Osuina.  When  it's  my  turn,  she  does  all  the 
playing. 

Otone.     She  excused  one. 

Osuina.     I  didn't.     I  didn't. 

Shoshin.  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  quarrel  this 
day. 

Otone.     Mother,  arc  you  crying  ? 
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Osuma.      .'I  other,  UK  t'ler.      ((lings  to  her.) 

Shoshin.  I  he  superior's  a\\  fully  sick.  So  we're 
all  worried.  Really,  you  don't  know  anything. 
(Tea rf idly.}  I  feel  as  if  the  very  birds  i,i  the  sky 
suppress  the  sound  of  their  wings  and  sorrow. 

Of  one.  M  oilier.  Don't  cry  any  more.  What 
shall  I  do?  (To  OSI/MA.)  Sunia  Sania,  forgive  me. 

Ositma.     \Vc  won't  quarrel  any  more,  mother. 

Shoshin  (embracing  the  tivo  children).  You  must 
be  good  friends.  Come,  go  into  the  house  for  to-day 
and  play  quietly  in  your  room. 

Osama.     And  you,  mother  ? 

Shoshin,  I  have  something  I  must  do  for  a  little. 
I'll  come  afterwards. 

Otonc.     \Yill  you  ? 

(The  two  little  girls  go  off  through  the  gate^ 

Shoshin.  The  clouds  in  the  sky  seem  sad.  Like 
harbingers  of  a  great  misfortune  about  1o  visit  the 
earth.  (Looking  in  through  the  gate.)  A  palanquin 
seems  to  be  coming.  Probably  the  doctor's  going 
home.  (Goes  toicar.f  the  gate.  A  palanquin  comes 
out.  Enter  YI'IEX  following  the  palanquin.  Stands 
in  the  gate.) 

Ynien.     I'leasc  go  careful  1}'. 

(Shoshin  stands  at  the  gate  an,  I  bo~vs  farewell.  A 
I'oice  saying  something  is  heard  from  inside  the  palan- 
quin, and  it  disappears.  Ynien  stands  in  dejected 
silence.) 
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Shoshin.     \Yhat  docs  the  doctor  say  ? 

Yuien  (despairingly).  Ah.  Must  humanity  lose 
its  greatest  man  ? 

Shoshin.   Then,  does  he  say,  too,  that  he  can't  last — 

Ynien  (walking  in  the  garden  as  if  he  cannot 
remain  still).  The  diagnosis  of  the  doctor  from 
Tachibana  Sama's  palace  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
court  physician.  They  say  \ve  must  resign  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  end  of  a  long  life. 

Shoshin.     Is  there  no  way  to  save  liim  ? 

Yiden.  That's  out  of  the  question.  They  say  it 
may  be  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

Shoshin.  What?  That  can't  be.  (With  force,  as 
if  trying  to  make  herself  believe  her  own  wonts!)  He 
talks  cheerfully. 

Yidcn.  That's  the  forerunner,  they  say.  Like  a 
light  that  flames  up  a  little  when  it's  about  to  go  out. 
They  say  his  pulse  stops  from  time  to  time.  There's 
no  telling  which  breath  will  be  his  last.  They  say 
the  end  always  comes  like  that  to  all  who  die  of  old 
age  without  disease,  so  there's  no  hope.  That  his 
passing  may  be  without  regret,  let  us  resign  ourselves 
and  earnestly — 

Shoshin.     Oh,  if  I  could  but  take  his  place  ! 

Yuien.  I've  thought  the  same  a  thousand  times. 
But  that,  too,  is  impossible.  The  superior  has  long 
since  given  himself  up.  He  says  Buddha  has  sum- 
moned him. 
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Shoshin.  In  truth  his  talk  seems  to  have  become 
especially  detailed  of  late.  And  he  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  the  end.  Yesterday  he  asked  me  to 
read  him  that  entreaty  for  rebirth  in  the  highest 
Paradise. 

Yuicn.  Now  it  seems  there's  nothing  \ve  can  do 
but  pray  for  an  easy  passing.  (Thinks?) 

S/iosfiin.     Yuicn  Sama.     I'm  always  worried. 

Ynit'ii.     About  Zenran  Sama? 

S/ios'iin.  Yes.  (Tearfully.)  He  positively  must 
be  with  his  father  when  the  end  conies.  If  he  departs 
this  life  with  his  curse  undissolved — 

Yuicn.  I'm  troubled  about  that,  too.  When  he 
first  fell  ill,  thinking  that  he  couldn't  possibly  get  well 
this  time,  the  disciples  considered  together.  Chi5 
Dono  advised  him  to  send  for  Zenran  Sama.  "I'm 
not  separated  from  that  child  because  I  hate  him. 
So  don't  trouble  me  with  unprofitable  tilings,"  he 
said,  and,  since  everybody  saw  that  lie  was  displeas- 
ed, nobody  has  broached  the  matter  since. 

Shoshin.  But  he  must  see  him  just  this  once  any- 
way. There'll  be  no  second, — I  can't  bear  it.  How 
Zenran  will  grieve  afterwards  ! 

Yuicn.  I've  sent  a  messenger  post  haste  to  Inada 
to  tell  him  to  come  up  to  the  capital  at  once.  lie 
ought  to  be  here  now.  I've  informed  all  the  chief 
disciples. 

Shos'iin.     You  must  tell  him  at  once.     If  the  worst 
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should  happen,  therc'd  be  no  second  chance.  There's 
nobody  else  that  can  do  it. 

Yuicn.  Some  time  this  morning  I'll  beg  it  with  all 
my  soul.  For  the  superior,  too,  is  surely  troubled 
about  it  in  his  heart. 

Shoshin.  Of  course  he  is.  I'll  go  and  beg  with  you. 
{Looking  off  stage.}  See,  a  palanquin  has  come. 

Yiden.  It's  probably  somebody  to  ask  after  his 
health.  We  must  welcome  him.  (YuiEX  rt;z<^SHO3Hix 
stand  at  the  gate  to  receive  the  visitor.  The  palanquin 
conies  in  followed  by  two  Attendants.  It  stops.} 

Tivo  Attendants.  Our  master,  Tachibana  Moto- 
kazu.  He  has  come  to  see  the  sick. 

Yiden.  It's  kind  of  you  to  come.  ?vlany  thanks 
for  being  so  kind  as  to  send  your  palace  doctor 
yesterday.  Please  come  in.  We'll  show  you  the  way. 

(  YUIEX  and  SHOSHIN  go  in  first.  The  two  Attendants 
go  in  after  the  palanquin} 

(Curtain} 


S'JEXE   II 

(//'/</  <>i>:k-roo;n  of  .SniNRAX  Snoxix.  At  the  back, 
an  altar.  Around  the  far  side  of  the  bed  stands  an 
antique  anil  elegant  screen  wil'i  landscapes  painted  on 
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it.  Near  the  head  arc  an  arm-rest  and  a  little  table  ; 
on  the  table  tJicrc  are  two  or  three  volumes  of  scrip- 
tures and  picture-books.  A  tray  with  a  medicine  jar, 
a  mug  a>:d  such  tilings  on  it.  They  arc  covered  icitk 
a  white  silken  cloth.  Everything  is  elegantly  ornaincnl- 
ed.  The  designs  on  the  sliding  screens  are  flowers  and 
birds  in  soft  colors.  The  surrounding  corridor  connects 
witli  the  next  room  where  the  night-witch  stays.  In 
the  garden,  autumn  plants.  Beside  a  two-leaf  screen 
ornamented  with  oblong  and  square  poetry  papers 
pasted  on  in  disorderly  arrangement,  a  brazier  with 
an  earthenware  pot  of  medicine  boiling  on  it.  A 
metal  basin,  a  water  bottle  and  such  things.  SMINKAN 
is  as  thin  as  a  crane.  lie  wears  a  sleeping  gown  of 
thick  w- J lite  stuff.  lie  raises  his  body  a  little  and  leans 
on  the  arm-rest.) 

SJdnran.     Read  on. 

Shoshin  (with  a  letter  in  her  hand).  When  we 
read  this,  we  can  understand  how  Honen  Shonin 
loved  his  mother,  can't  we?  (She  goes  on  reading 
from  the  letter.)  Though  till  this  morning,  she  was 
matchless  with  beau'.iful  and  charmingly  tumbled 
hair  and  fragrant  eyebro\vs,  this  evening,  with  the 
smoke  out  in  the  field,  those  who  were  near  her 
suddenly  draw  away  and  she  lies  a  lone  corpse 
bleaching.  Only,  only,  in  the  world  we  trifle  with 
matters  ephemeral  as  the  morning-glory  and,  as  we 
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speed  the  setting  suns,  there  is  no  seed  of  wisdom  in 
us.  We  should  busy  ourselves  only  in  preparations 
for  the  next  world.  This  world  passes  in  a  dream- 
It  passes  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  pain  and  grief 
both  are  empty.  Only,  in  a  life  of  phantasms,  last 
year  and  this  year,  yesterday  and  to-day,  this  chang- 
ing world  is  but  a  moment's  empty  dream.  In  it, 
there  are  joy  and  prosperity.  And  sadness  piled  like 
mountains  to  the  clouds.  But  on  waking,  we  see  no 
slightest  trace  of  anything  left.  Ah  !  What  a  worth- 
less world  !  Ah,  ye  vanities  !  How  wretched  ! 

SIdnran.  When  one  gets  old  as  I  am,  such  feelings 
go  through  and  through  him.  I  feel  as  if  all  the 
different  things  I've  done  during  ninety  years  are 
truly  a  dream.  The  pleasures  of  flower  and  bird, 
wind  and  moon,  pilgrimages  over  snow-covered  field 
roads,  the  pangs  and  delights  of  love,  have  all  gone 
out  like  bubbles  in  the  distance.  Verily  I  feel  that 
"  pain  and  grief  both  are  empty."  Everything  passes 
away.  (As  if  to  himself?)  It's  true,  it's  past  and 
gone.  My  human  life.  The  lonely  grave  awaits 
me.  (Stopping  SHOSHIN,  who  opens  her  month  to  say 
something.}  Please  read  on. 

Shoshin  (reading}.  The  world  is  but  a  temporary 
world.  The  body  is  but  a  temporary  body.  In  this 
brief  interval,  we  must  not  through  thinking  of  profit- 
less things  and  committing  sins,  be  born  again  in 
this  world  of  metempsychosis  and  spite.  As  I  said 
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before,  things  take  varied  forms  ;  precious,  desirable, 
lovable,  pitiful,  we  think,  but  the.se  are  all  in  our  hearts. 
Our  hearts  arc  utterly  formless.  But  then  if\ve  con- 
tinue to  think,  \ve  become  attached  to  things  ;  and  since 
tin's  makes  us  pass  through  transmigrations,  we  must 
get  rid  of  our  hearts  utterly.  Because  the  heart  turns 
into  a  demon  and  tortures  us,  it  is  indeed  an  enemy  _ 
Because  we  arc  worldlings,  we  get  angry,  we  lust 
after  things  we  love.  We  pri/e  them  and  desiie 
them.  Though  one  desire  arise,  let  it  not  duplicate 
itself.  Let  it  be  as  impermanent  as  a  thing  written 
on  water.  "  Ah,  how  foolish  I  am,"  you  must  say, 
and  cast  it  away.  If,  without  thought,  you  rest  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy,  that,  indeed,  is  a  true  heart. 

Shinran.  In  that  part,  the  pure  and  limpid  heart 
of  Honen  Sama  is  clearly  revealed.  (As  if  tJtinking 
of  the  olden  days?)  His  was  a  pure  and  beautiful 
nature.  Unlike  mine.  That  letter's  the  answer  to 
a  letter  from  his  old  mother,  who  was  sick  and  had 
told  him  of  all  her  sorrows. 

Slid  shin.  That's  why  he  comforted  and  encouraged 
her,  isn't  it  ?  Truly,  it's  a  gentle  letter  full  of  details 
such  as  a  woman  might  write.  (Rcai/s  on.}  A  man 
of  genuine  charity,  when  he  sees  another  do  evil, 
takes  that  evil  upon  himself  and  grieves,  and  v,  hen 
he  sees  another  do  good,  takes  that  good  in'co  his 
own  life  and  rejoices.  In  nothing  is  he  divided  from 
others.  He  thinks  no  evil,  nor  does  he  slander  others. 
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He  envies  not.  He  speaks  no  hate.  He  encourages 
the  helpless  even  with  a  single  soft  and  gentle  word. 
He  helps  men,  giving  them  even  a  little  from  time  to 
time.  That  is  the  service  of  the  Most  Merciful. 
(Tearfully?)  Really  I  feel  as  if  I'm  going  to  cry. 
What  a  gentle  heart !  (Reads  on.)  No  matter  how 
wise  a  saint  he  was,  even  such  a  Buddha  as  Shaka 
himself,  when  in  the  ancient  days  he  received  a 
sentient  body,  could  not  escape  the  pangs  c  T  disease, 
the  universal  pains  of  birth,  decline,  illness  and  death. 
In  such  tilings  as  the  death  agony,  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctions between  persons.  If  you  continually  deepen 
your  conscientiousness,  you  may  well  resign  yourself 
to  die  when  your  time  comes  and  to  live  until  it  does. 
What  though  men  should  be  able  to  live  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  years,  they  all,  both  young  and  old, 
would  have  to  die  once.  It  is  the  rule  of  life  that 
those  who  meet  must  part.  From  whom  should  we 
be  unwilling  to  part.  (Looks  at  SIIINKAN.)  I  wonder 
if  I  hadn't  better  stop.  Somehow  I  can't  bear — 

SJnnran  (tensely).  Read  on.  At  the  end  I  re- 
member something  about  the  attitude  to  be  maintained 
at  the  moment  of  death. 

S/ioshin  (reading).  And  never  think  such  things 
as,  "  I  wish  to  stay  a  little  longer  in  this  world  ;  ah, 
how  sad!  for  now  I'm  about  to  die."  (Her  voice 
troubles)  When  death  draws  near,  if  you  are  dis- 
tracted in  the  so-called  agony  of  death,  your  body  is 
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sure  to  be  scattered.  You  cannot  but  suffer  some 
p.u'n.  So  no  matter  ho\v  you  suffer,  give  yourself  up 
:o  that  p.;in  and,  saying,  "  If  1  die,  I  die  with  a  will," 
keep  calm  and  undisturbed.  Again  and  again  !  say, 
don't  forget  this  feeling.  Gcnku.  To  his  mother. 
(.S/'t-  talks  cis  site  rolls  n/>  the  letter.}  It's  too  dreadful 
to  read  the  last  part. 

S/;i)iran.  That  letter  to  his  mother  makes  me  feel 
as  if  his  words  of  encouragement  are  spoken  directly 
to  me.  The  time  presses  on  me.  The  time  I've 
long  a.vaited  but  still  feared.  I  feel  the  need  of 
encouragement.  I  feel  the  struggle  between  a  terrible 
uneasiness  and  my  heart  which  would  conquer  it. 

Shoshin  (concealing  her  anxiety}.  Is  it  well  to  think 
of  such  things  ?  \Yhen  you're  so  full  of  life  as  you 
are  now  ?  When  we're  all  praying  for  your  recovery  ? 
The  medicine's  probably  ready.  Please  take  it. 
(Starts  to  go  into  the  night-rcatch  room.} 

S/iinran.  Never  mind  the  medicine.  Stay  here. 
I've  made  up  my  mind.  Do  I  seem  to  be  so  weak 
t.iat  you  must  console  me  with  such  words  ?  (Sno- 
SIIIN  docs  not  reply.}  Don't  talk  to  me  like  that 
any  more.  Spur  me  on  to  conquer  this  uneasiness, 
this  inevitable  fear.  I  must  gather  courage.  And  I 
must  put  my  heart  in  order  for  a  beautiful  and  un- 
confused  end.  (SnosniN  ^ccfs  and  SHINRAN  sfcaks 
to  her  quietly.}  Go  call  Yuien. 

Shoshin.     I  go.     (Goes  out.} 
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Shinran  (sits  quietly  with  eyes  closed  for  a  moment. 
Finally  opens  his  eyes.  Looks  about  as  if  menaced  by 
the  shadow  of  something.}  What's  this  cold  shadow 
that  comes  from  nowhere  stealthily  oppressing  my  soul? 
The  paling  light  of  the  sun,  the  lonesomely  luring 
voice  of  the  wind  and  last  night's  dream — ah,  it  seems 
to  have  drawn  near  me.  (Closes  his  eyes}  It's  the 
inescapable  fate  of  all.  Haven't  I  waited  through 
long  decades  for  that  day  ?  For  that  eternal  and 
tranquil  rest  which  comes  at  the  end  of  this  long  life 
of  ceaseless  sin  and  anguish?  Knowing  that  this  is 

o  o 

the  only  sure  and  inevitable  thing  in  the  midst  of  the 
disappointed  hopes  of  this  world  of  many  vain  long- 
^igs,  I've  waited  for  it.  Used  to  tliinking  of  it,  I've 
be.:ome  intimate  with  it.  Haven't  I  often  thought, 
"  This  pain  and  endurance  is  not  forever.  It's  last 
day  is  bound  to  come."  And  hasn't  that  thought 
been  my  one  great  comfort  ?  At  last  that  day  has 
come.  In  spite  of  that,  why  this  uneasiness?  This 
unconquerable  anxiety  ?  Death  is  not  to  me  a  loss. 
For  long  have  I  made  the  perfection  and  harmony 
beyond  the  grave  my  life  and  lived  by  them.  I 
believe  in  them.  Still  there  yet  remains  in  me  a 
something  that  dreads  death.  A  heart  that  opposes 
fate.  Oil,  do  I  yet  wish  to  live  ?  This  disease-worn 
I  ?  What  hope  is  there  left  in  this  world  for  an  old 
man  of  ninety?  What  pleasure  ?  How  obstinate  is 
the  po-.ver  of  the  passions  !  Even  yet  it's  terrible. 
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All  my  life  I've  accepted  my  fate  in  docility  and 
loved  it.  I've  served  it.  I'\e  fought  against  the 
heart  that  rebelled  against  it.  That's  true.  I  must 
keep  this  fight  up  till  I  go  to  the  grave.  It  won't  be 
long  no\v.  It'll  be  soon  no\v.  The  bugle  blowing 
to  cease  fighting.  Then  I  must  stand  before  the 
judgment.  A  valliant  warrior  who  has  fought  the 
evil  of  a  lifetime.  In  the  midst  of  the  spiritual  legions 
filling  the  sky.  And  I'll  have  a  crown  put  on  my 
head.  I'll  receive  it  kneeling  down  before  Buddha. 
(Ills  face  grcKi-s  brighter  and  brighter?)  From  that 
day,  I'll  be  one  in  that  noble  host  of  saints.  What 
peace  !  What  glory  !  We'll  pass  our  days,  morning 
and  evening,  singing  songs  of  praise  to  Buddha. 
Then  not  even  the  shadow  of  sin  will  knock  at  my 
heart.  And  (fearfully)  I  can  save  the  most  unfortu- 
nate mortals  suffering  on  this  earth.  (Pauses.)  Oh, 
anxiety  !  Go  from  me  !  (He  frays  silently.  Enter 
YUIEN  and  Snosinx.) 

1  'idcn  (putting  his  hands  on  the  mats  and  speaking- 
gravel)').  How  do  you  feel  ? 

SInnran.  It's  come  near  me.  I  feel  a  foreboding. 
(YuiKX  tries  to  say  something.  SIIIXRAX  cuts  him  off.} 
No.  I'll  not  try  to  avoid  the  unavoidable.  I'll  accept 
my  fate.  Let's  talk  together  only  of  important  things. 
(YuiEX  is  silent.}  I've  made  up  my  mind. 

Ynien  (painfully  tense).  Then  now  may  your  las:, 
moments  be  peaceful. 
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(Siiosiiix  ^^ceps.  SIIINRAN  and  YUIEN  are  silent. 
There  is  no  sound  but  SHOSHIN'S  weeping.  Finally 
that,  too,  ceases,  and  all  is  silent.) 

SJdnran.  Buddha  is  calling  me.  My  mission  in 
this  world  is  finished.  He  probably  thinks  it  a  pity 
to  make  this  old  and  disease-worn  man  suffer  on  any 
longer  in  this  painful  world.  For  I've  lived  a  very 
long  time,  you  see.  Ninety  years  is  a  ripe  old  age 
seldom  permitted  to  mortals.  It's  a  good  time  to 
take  leave  of  this  world.  (Thinks.) 

Yiden.  I  pray  that  you  may  live  on  and  on, 
but — 

Shinran.  That's  the  true  heart  of  man.  While 
I'm  ashamed  to  confess  it,  even  at  this  time  I  still 
feel  that  I  don't  wish  to  die,  though  I'm  perfectly 
aware  that  it's  illusion.  I'm  ashamed.  I've  lived  my 
whole  life  perplexed  in  the  forests  of  worldly  passions 
and  rising  and  sinking  in  the  sea  of  affections.  Cease- 
lessly calling  on  the  name  of  Buddha,  I've  fought 
against  the  impulses  of  my  karma.  And  I  must  keep 
up  the  fight  to  the  grave.  Yuien,  pray  for  me  at 
this  critical  time.  That's  necessary.  I  must  keep 
my  heart  firm.  To  pass  with  as  little  shame  as  pos- 
sible through  the  greatest  single  event  of  a  lifetime. 
I'm  praying  for  that.  I  want  to  die  with  a  heart 
pure  as  the  clear  moon  crossing  the  sky. 

Yidcn.  Please  leave  all  to  Buddha.  I'm  praying 
for  you  with  all  my  soul.  (With  emphasis.)  That 
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you  may  rcalixc  your  long  cherished  desire  of  luppy 
rebirth  in  Paradise. 

S/iin>\Jn.  To  die  has  long  been  my  wish.  It's 
been  my  single  hope.  I  low  I've  dreamed  of  the 
blessing  awaiting  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  ! 
Now  lias  come  the  time  for  tint  dream  to  be  realized. 
The  happy  time.  (Pauses.}  Last  night  as  I  prayed, 
I  fell  into  a  sleep.  It  was  blessed  with  a  grateful 
dream.  The  unworldly  Pure  Land,  bright  with 
majes'.y  and  beauty,  spread  out  before  my  eyes.  My 
soul  was  filled  with  a  mysterious  joy.  I  don't  know 
how  to  convey  to  you  that  unearthly  happiness.  The 
Amida  Sutra  says,  "  All  the  men  of  highest  virtue 
come  together  in  one  place."  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  saints.  They  all  wore  beautiful  crowns. 
Abashed,  I  hung  my  head.  When  I  heard  that  I 
had  that  day  been  added  to  that  company,  I  wept 
for  joy.  Then  looking,  I  saw  that  a  beautiful  crown 
was  set  on  my  head  as  on  the  rest.  Then  far  off  in  the 
sky  began  to  sound  etherial  music.  To  this  the 
throng  of  saints  joined  their  voices  and  sang  songs 
of  praise  to  Buddha.  Then  flowers  fell  from  heaven, 
and  all  the  air  was  filled  wi:h  perfume.  As  I  looked 
fascinated  at  the  flowers  raining  down  on  the  earth 
all  covered  with  golden  sand,  I  thought,  "  Ah,  these 
must  be  the  lotus  blooms  of  Paradise."  Then  I 
awoke. 

Yuien.     What  a  holy  dream  ! 
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SJidshin.  Nothing  could  be  so  becoming  to  you 
as  a  beautifully  shining  crown. 

Sldnran.  Even  after  I  had  awakened,  my  heart 
danced  with  the  after-effects  of  that  joy.  But  since 
then  I've  begun  to  feel  one  sign  distinctly.  That  I 
shall  die — it's  a  presentiment —  (The  color  leaves  his 
face.} 

Shoshin.  Please  lie  down.  (She  helps  SHINRAN 
to  lie  down  in  his  bed.)  Are  you  in  pain  ? 

Shinran.  Yes,  give  me  a  drink.  (SnOSHiN  pours 
water  into  a  mug  and  gives  him  a  drink.)  Bodily 
anguish  gives  much  uneasiness  to  men.  It's  the 
worst  direct  evil  on  earth.  Many  men,  in  their  effort 
to  escape  this  evil,  go  so  far  as  to  forget  the  peace  of 
their  souls.  It's  a  punishment  given  to  men.  I'm 
afraid  of  the  death  agony.  I  must  conquer  that 
agony.  I  must  support  this  last  heavy  burden. 
(Beads  of  sweat  stand  on  his  forehead.)  Everything 
will  soon  be  over.  And  for  the  rest,  repose  like  a 
lake  awaits  my  soul. 

Yuien.     And  bright  and  shining  glory  ! 

Shinran.  Death  purifies  everything.  All  the 
malice  I've  conceived  during  this  life,  and  all  the 
mistakes  I've  made,  palliated  by  one  sad  funereal 
feeling,  will  be  forgiven.  The  deep  grass  that  sprouts 
in  the  graveyard  will  cover  all  foul  memories.  For- 
getting the  evil  I've  done,  all  men  will  say  I  was  a 
good  man.  And  I  want  to  depart  this  life  dissolving 
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all  curses.  I  want  to  take  my  last  farewell  thinking 
that  all  men  were  kind  to  me  and  good,  and  praying 
for  their  happiness. 

Yiden  (exchanging  glances  tcit/i  SHOSIIIN).  Master, 
do  you  forgive  Xenran  Sama  ? 

Shinran.     I've  forgiven  him. 

Yuien.     Please  send  for  him. 

(SiUN'RAN  docs  not  answer.) 

Slid  shin  (crying).  Please  tell  him  with  your  own 
lips  you  forgive  him. 

Yuien.  This  is  the  greatest  wish  of  my  life.  And 
there's  not  a  disciple  who  doesn't  beseech  it.  You 
must  see  him  by  all  means  at  the  moment  of  your 
passing,  or  how  he  will  grieve  afterwards  !  Since 
broaching  this  matter  once  to  you  fifteen  years  ago, 
I've  held  my  peace  to  this  day.  During  all  that  time, 
there  hasn't  been  a  day  when  I  haven't  thought  of  it. 
I've  prayed  without  ceasing.  Please  grant  my  request 
but  this  once.  Please  be  reconciled  with  everything, 
so  that  there'll  be  nothing  to  regret  afterwards. 
That's  what  you've  just  said.  It's  in  keeping  with 
Buddha's  heart,  /.cnran  Sama  must  dip  for  you  the 
last  cup.  At  this  late  hour,  I  have  nothing  but  this 
to  say.  (Weeping.")  Only,  may  your  last  moments 
be  tranquil.  May  your  passing  be  in  the  peace  of 
reconciliation  with  all  the  world. 

Shinran  (weeping}.  I'll  do  what  you  all  want 
me  to. 
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Yuien.  I'm  glad.  (Putting  his  hands  to  the  floor, 
he  looks  down,  and  his  tears  fall  upon  the  mats.}  The 
other  day  I  sent  a  messenger  to  him.  He  ought  to 
arrive  about  to-day. 

Shinran.     How's  Zenran  getting  along  these  days  ? 

Yuien.     He's  in  good  health  in  Inada. 

Shinran.     Does  he  believe  in  the  Buddha  ? 

Yuien.  Yes.  (Hides  his  uneasiness.)  He  seems 
to  be  living  very  quietly. 

Shoshin.  How  delighted  Zenran  Sama  will  be ! 
But,  ah,  that  it  should  be  just  before  the  long  parting  ! 
(Weeps.) 

Shinran.  Don't  cry.  (Pauses.)  Only  pray.  My 
heart  has  quieted  down  greatly.  I  want  to  keep  my 
spirit  calm.  Please  be  quiet.  For  I  want  to  enter 
my  long  sleep  in  the  midst  of  peace.  (SiiOsiux  sup- 
presses her  tears.  It  becomes  quiet.)  The  tranquillity 
of  conscience  of  one  who  has  worked  his  whole  life 
long  for  Buddha  seems  to  be  coming  to  me.  I  feel 
as  if  my  soul,  with  a  feeling  of  vague  longing,  is  boing 
lifted  up  to  the  next  world  as  it  weeps.  A  quiet 
brightness  and  moist  feeling  envelops  me  like  a  blcs. 
sing.  Yuien.  Come  nearer  me.  So  that  I  can 
better  see  your  familiar  and  faithful  face. 

Yuien  (going  near).  T  pray  for  happiness  for  your 
soul. 

Shinran.  Oh,  I  pray  for  happiness  for  yours. 
You've  served  me  well  all  your  life.  Get  my  rosary 
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from  near  my  pillow.  (^Faking  the  rosary  and  ko!Jing 
it  in  his  !:•>•:  J. )  I  give  you  these  paulownia  prayer 
beads  as  a  remembrance  of  me.  They're  some  I 
received  from  I  Idnen  Sama.  (Yrir.N"  takes  the  rosary.} 
I've  always  kept  them  \vilh  me  The  protection  of 
all  the  Bucldhas  in  the  three  worlds  is  bound  up  in 
these  strung  beads.  After  I'm  gone,  whenever  you 
look  at  them,  please  remember  me.  For  I  shall  be  pray- 
ing for  you  in  the  Pure  Land.  (The  tone  of  his  voice 
1-cgins  to  change  little  by  little.}  I've  left  the  future 
affairs  of  the  temple  to  you.  Fraying  ever  to  Buddha, 
scLUc  everything  after  peaceful  consultation  with  all 
the  others.  In  this  world,  there  are  unhappy  people 
without  number.  Love  them.  Show  forth  the  glory 
of  Buddha.  (Rests) 

Yidcn.  Don't  worry  about  the  matters  you  leave. 
Though  unequal  to  the  task,  I'll  join  strength  with 
all  the  oth-jrs  and  plan  for  the  prosperity  of  the  law. 
Buddha  will  help  me.  The  seeds  of  the  law  you've 
industriously  sown  are  already  putting  forth  young 
sprouts  on  every  hand.  Buddha's  august  name  will 
receive  through  your  death  more  and  more  glori- 
fication. 

Shinran.  Glorify  his  august  name.  (He  gradually 
gro-cs  c::'alic.}  Gradually  my  heart  grows  calm.  I 
have  a  far-off  and  yearning  feeling.  Buddha  merci- 
fully draws  me  to  him.  Outside  a  cool  brce/e  i-, 
blowing,  isn't  it  ? 
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Yuien  {shuddering}.  Yes.  No,  the  setting  sun 
burns  red. 

Shinran.  It's  drawn  near.  The  omen, — the  room's 
all  cleaned,  isn't  it  ? 

Yuien.     To  the  last  speck  of  dust. 

Shinran.     My  body's  cleansed,  isn't  it  ? 

Shoshin.     You  were  bathed  yesterday. 

Shinran.  Call  the  disciples.  Call  them  all.  For 
me  to  take  leave  of  them.  To  give  them  my  last  bles- 
sing. 

Shoshin.     I  go.     {Rises.) 

Yuien  (suppressing  his  great  agitation  and  speaking 
to  SHOSHIN).  The  doctor. 

(SHOSHIN  hurries  out.) 

Yuien  (gripping  SHINRAN'S  hamt).  Master,  please 
make  your  spirit  firm. 

Shinran  {nodding).  A  taper.  Light  a  taper  in  the 
shrine.  Namu  Amida  Butsu. 

(Curtain.) 


SCENE  III 

(The  stage  is  the  same  as  in  Scene  I.  It  is  night, 
a-'.il  the  temple  roof  s'ands  out  in  black  sillionettc 
against  a  pale  sky.  High  in  the  heavens  hangs  a 
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moon  with  a  rainbow-like  l;a!o  about  it.  Two 
Priests  with  pa/cr  lanterns  s'.  an.  I  one  on  eitlier  side  of 
the  gate.  Tlie  stage  is  dim  in  the  moonlight.) 

1  irst  Priest.     See  that  halo  encircling  the  moon. 

o 

Second  Priest.     It's  a  strange  color,  isn't  it  ? 

First  Priest.  It's  yellou-  and  has  no  radiance 
at  all. 

Second  Priest.  Ah,  the  superior  is  at  last  about  t<  > 
go  from  us,  you  see.  It's  written  that  at  the  death 
of  a  saint,  wonders  appear  in  the  skies. 

Firs'  Priest.  Yesterday  the  ravens  cried  on  the 
roof  of  the  main  hall  in  the  saddest  voices  in  the 
world. 

Second  Priest.  Even  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  the 
herbs  and  the  trees,  begrudge  with  lamentation  the 
death  of  a  saint. 

First  Priest.  All  the  important  disciples  have 
come  now. 

Second  Priest.  Only  two  or  three  haven't  yet 
appeared. 

First  Priest.  The  important  disciples  have  all 
gathered  at  the  bedside. 

Second  Priest.  It  seems  that  his  condition  changed 
suddenly  in  the  evening.  The  end  is  not  far  off,  I 
think.  Ah,  a  palanquin  has  come. 

(  A  palanquin  conies  up  ••;/  the  scene.  It  mores  rapidly 
tc'^rt-d  the  gate.) 
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Bearer.     Scnshimbo  Snma  arrives  from  Totomi. 

First  Priest.  Everybody's  eagerly  waiting.  Please 
go  quickly  to  the  inner  hall. 

(The  palanquin  goes  in  through  the  gate.  SHOSHIN 
comes  hastily  out  of  the  gate  ivith  a  worried  expression 
on  her  face?) 

Shoshin.     Hasn't  Jisliimbo  Sama  arrived  yet  ? 

First  Priest.  Not  yet.  How  are  things  with- 
in? 

Shoshin  (looking  off'  attentively  toward  t/ie  first 
gate.)  The  end  has  come.  (Looking  up  at  the  sky.) 
Oil,  the  strange  color  of  the  moon  ! 

Second  Priest.  It's  the  time  of  the  ebb  tide  now. 
Ah,  a  palanquin  has  come. 

(Another  palanquin  conies  upon  the  scene  and  moves 
rapidly  toivard  the  gate.  SHOSHIN  looks  intently 
at  it.) 

Bearer.     Kcnchibo  Sama  arrives  from  Takata. 

First  Priest.  Hurry  to  the  inner  hall.  The  end 
has  already  come. 

(The  palanquin  goes  in  through  tJie  gate.) 

Shoshin.  How  late  Zen  ran  Sama  is!  (U'nlks 
impatiently  in  the  garden.) 

First  Priest.  Tf  he  doesn't  come  quickly,  he'll  not 
be  in  time. 

Second  Priest  (after  an  uneasy  silence).  A  light. 
It's  a  lantern.  A  palanquin  has  come. 

(Shoshin  strains  her  attention.     Another  palanquin 
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comes  upon  tJie  scene  and  moi'cs  rapidlv  ttwai'il  the  gate.) 

S/ios'iin  (r;i>;ii>rg  up  to  the  palanquin).  Isn't  it 
Zenran  Sam:i  ? 

Hearer.     Yes.      It's  Jisliimbo  Sani:i  of  Inada. 

(ZENRAX  leafs  out  of  the  palanquin?) 

Shosldn.     /cnran  Sama  ! 

Zenran.  Oh,  Shoshin  ] )  >n<> !  How's  father? 
I  Tow's  father  ? 

Shoshin.     The  end  has  already  come. 

/.cnran.     Oh !     (Reels) 

S/:oskin.  lie's  dissolved  your  disinheritance,  lie's 
waiting  impatiently  for  \-ou. 

Zenran.     Docs  he  say  he'll  see  me  ? 

Shoshin.  He  saj's  he  wants  to  tell  you  lie  forgives 
you  and  die. 

(ZENRAN  *'.>•  about  to  run  id  if:  in.) 

S'ids/iin.  \Yait.  Just  one  thing.  Do  you  believe 
in  the  Buddha  ? 

Zenran.     T  don't  know  anything. 

SlwsJnn.  Your  father's  greatly  troubled  about 
that.  He's  sure  to  ask  you. 

Zenran.     T  can't  believe  anything. 

S/idshin.  Please  say  you  believe.  Say  you  believe. 
To  soothe  your  father's  heart. 

Zenran.     But  I — 

Shoshin,  Please  give  peace  to  the  heart  of  one 
leaving  this  world. 

Zenran  {uneasily).     Eh. 
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Third  Priest  (hurrying  out  through  the  gate).  Hasn't 
Zenran  Sama  come  yet  ? 

Zenran.     I've  just  come. 

Third  Priest.  Go  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  inner 
hall.  They're  all  impatiently  waiting.  Already  the 
last  moment  is  pressing  on  him.  (Exit.) 

(ZENRAN  and  SHOSHIN  run  in  through  the  gale. 
The  palanquin  follows.  The  tivo  Priests  also  go  in. 
The  stage  is  deserted  for  a  moment.  Four  or  five 
black  ravens  fly  out  of  the  trees  and,  clouding  the  face 
of  the  moon,  float  above  the  temple  roof  crying  eerily. 
The  stage  turns  round) 


SCENE  IV 

(The  stage  is  the  same  as  in  Scene  II.  Niglit. 
Tapers  burn  red  in  the  shrine.  In  the  light  of  the 
paper  lamp,  disciples,  warrior  believers  and  merchants 
sit  in  respectful  ranks.  The  Physician  kneels  beside  the 
bed  taking  SHINRAN'S  pulse.  YUIEN  is  at  the  head 
tending  to  his  wants.  An  uneasy  expectancy  Jiolds 
the  room  in  its  sivay.) 

Shinran  (closes  his  eyes  and  speaks  in  a  low  voice. 
Since  all  is  quiet,  it  can  be  heard  distinctly.  Some- 
times his  words  become  csctaiic,  and  sometimes  he 
sfeaks  as  if  to  himself.)  So  all  remember  ;  neither  is 
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a  beautiful  death  a  proof  of  salvation.  My  ability  to 
die  peacefully  as  I  do,  in  a  soft  bed  like  this,  with 
thoughtful  attendance  and  surrounded  by  loving  dis- 
ciples, shows  that  I'm  the  recipient  of  mercy.  I  feel  I 
don't  deserve  it.  I  can't  believe  I'm  worth}-.  But 
you  mustn't  forget  that  there  are  men  dying  all  sorts 
of  deaths  in  this  world.  There  are  those  who  are 
hewn  down  with  the  sword.  And  those  who  perish 
in  fire  and  water.  There  are  those  who  fall  by  the 
wayside  starved  and  frozen.  And  there  are  those  who 
die  in  extraordinary  and  almost  unbelievable  ways  in 
utterly  unexpected  accidents.  And  again  there  is  the 
lovely  maiden  about  to  become  a  bride  who  on  the 
night  before  her  wedding  suddenly  falls  dead.  Without 
knowing  how  her  mother  will  grieve,  clasping  her 
unfinished  wedding  dress  to  her  palsied  heart.  Or 
there  is  the  carpenter  who,  but  a  moment  before 
gayly  joking  at  his  work,  makes  a  mis-step  and  falls 
from  the  roof  and  dies.  There  are  cruel  cases  so  sudden 
and  accidental  that  they  do  not  allow  even  time  for  a 
tear.  There  are  others  that  even  make  one  feel  cynical- 
The  "  miserable  death  "  referred  to  in  the  Kammuryo 
Sutra  is  explained  as  a  passing  in  agony  such  as  the 
rye  can't  bear  to  behold,  in  which  the  man  clutches 
the  empty  air  and  white  sweat  runs  from  his  pores. 
It's  a  terrible  thing.  There's  no  knowing  who  may 
die  in  that  way  according  to  his  karma.  But  though 
they  pass  on  in  such  miserable  ways,  if  they  believe 
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in  Buddha,  they'll  truly  be  saved.  Salvation  is  firmly 
established  and  not  dependent  on  circumstances.  In 
faith,  there's  no  positive  proof.  This  is  my  last  lesson 
to  all  of  you.  I  speak  it  because  I  know  well  that 
there  is  nothing  for  which  it  is  so  hard  to  leave 
stubbornness  and  be  obedient  as  it  is  for  the  human 
heart.  Make  your  hearts  submissive.  Make  them 
bright,  believing  in  all  things.  How  much  betler  it 
is  to  believe  and  be  deceived  than  to  doubt  the  truth  ! 
\Yhy  are  men  so  doubting  ?  Because  they've  passed 
1  )ng  years  deceiving  and  being  deceived  too  much. 
If  this  world  were  the  Pure  Land  where  no  false  thing 

o 

had  ever  yet  existed,  nobody  would  doubt.  There's 
benediction  in  a  believing  heart.  There's  imprecation 
in  a  doubting  heart.  If  the  shadow  of  a  doubting 
soul  could  appear,  it  would  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
devil.  Believe  in  Buddha's  love  and  believe  in  the 
victory  of  good.  (Pauses.  Then  Ids  voice  becomes  a 
little  louder?)  I  stand  now  in  a  strange  position. 
Behind  me  are  spread  out  the  sccr.es  of  a  lifetime  of 
ninety  years.  And  before  me,  all  is  anticipation  of 
the  next  world.  My  soul  is  lifted  to  the  skies  and 
surprisingly  expanded.  The  grandeur  of  the  soul  ! 
(Speaks  ecstaticly.}  Now  my  spirit  soars  high  into 
heaven  and  is  about  to  cross  the  bounds  of  human 
existence.  I'm  about  to  sec  with  the  eyes  of  my 
heart  the  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  and 
this  world  standing  opposite  and  their  natural  con- 
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nection  ;  the  invisible  chain  that's  bound  my  soul  is 
nmv  about  to  be  severed.  Breaking  the  indefeasible 
laws  of  this  earth  to  which  it  had  resigned  itself,  my 
soul  is  now  about  to  enter  into  the  control  of  the  new 
laws  of  heaven.  My  tried  and  purified  soul  dances 
in  the  new  life.  Now,  indeed,  all  inconsistencies  are 
about  to  return  into  one  deep  harmony.  And  I'm 
beginning  to  understand  that  not  one  of  all  the  sorrows 
of  this  world  has  been  in  vain.  Ah  !  I  begin  to 
understand  that  these  were  all  in  the  plan  of  Buddha's 
love  and  justice.  (Quietly,  as  if  to  himself.}  Every- 
thing has  been  well.  My  errors  have  been  well. 
The  injuries  I've  received.  There  was  an  inescapable 
affinity  between  me  and  all  the  travelers  with  whom 
I  exchanged  greetings  when  I  passed  them  by  chance 
and  between  me  and  all  the  flowers  I  picked  thought- 
lessly on  the  roadside.  They  were  all  used  in  the 
fulfilment  of  my  fate. 

(Enter  SENSHIN.     He.  bozvs  to  the  disciples.} 

Yiden.  Senshin  Dono,  come  quickly  to  the 
superior's  side. 

Sens/tin  (goes  to  the  side  of  SHINRAN'S  &'</).  Master, 
it's  Senshin. 

Shinran  (opening  his  eyes}.  Is  it  Senshin?  I'm 
glad  you  came.  (His  eves  fall  shut.}  At  last  I'm 
summoned. 

Senshin.  May  you  accomplish  your  long  cherished 
desire  of  death  in  peace. 
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Shinran.     I'll  go  ahead  and  wait  for  you. 

Sens/tin.  I'll  never  forget  your  kindness.  There's 
no  affinity  so  deep  and  pure  as  that  of  master  and 
disciple. 

Shinran.  We'll  meet  again  in  the  next  world.  It's 
a  place  where  there'll  be  no  second  parting. 

Sens/tin.  I'll  come  after  you.  I'll  soon  come. 
(Tear/nil}1.}  Really  it'll  be  soon. 

(Tears  come  to  the  disciples'  eyes.  Enter  KENCHI. 
He  bows  to  the  others.  YUIEN  bids  him  with  his  eyes 
come  quickly?) 

KencJd  (comes  to  the  head  of  the  l/dl).  It's  Kenclii. 
Do  you  know  me  ? 

Shinran  (opening  his  eyes}.  Yes.  (Closes  his  eyes.) 
We'll  meet  in  the  Pure  Land. 

KencJd.     Yes. 

Shinran.     How  fares  the  law  in  your  province  ? 

KencJd.     It  becomes  more  and  more  prosperous. 

Shinran.     What  of  Senku  ? 

KencJd.  This  spring  he  went  to  Dshu.  (Tear- 
fully.) He  can't  get  here  in  time. 

Shinran.  I'd  rather  hear  that  than  see  him. 
(Pauses.)  All  live  together  amicably.  After  I'm 
gone,  all  work  for  the  law  with  united  strength. 
Never  quarrel.  No  matter  what  arises  to  give  you 
painful  or  outraged  feelings,  don't  curse  Buddha  or 
man.  Bless  everything.  Endure  your  pain.  To 
endure  is  to  make  virtue  your  own.  Love  your 
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neighbor.  Treat  the  stranger  kindly.  In  tlie  name 
of  Buddha,  all  he  bound  together,  (//is  voice  become; 
thinner  and  tJiinner  and  lias  a  tendency  to  break.}  It's 
wrong  for  you  not  to  treat  others  as  you'd  be  treated. 
(Yi'iKN  dips  a  fine-Iiaircd  little  briis'i  in  rc.iter  and. 
moistens  SHINRAN'S  lips.  Tlic  disciples  folloio  his 
example.}  The  judging  heart  and  the  vowing  heart 
come  of  devils.  Be  the  servants  of  others.  Wash 
their  feet.  Bind  the  thongs  of  their  shoes.  (Pauses.} 
Glorious  Buddha !  (Gradually  becoming  more  ana 
more  ecstatic.}  All  the  evil  I  did  is  atoned  for.  It's 
all  forgiven.  I  become  beautiful  through  my  sins. 
I  become  beautiful  through  my  .sins.  A  miracle  ! 
The  Seven  Saintly  Fruits,  the  Eight  ivigh1:  Ways— 
clear  voiced  birds  sing — the  serenity  of  groves  and 
temples — it's  a  beautiful  bathing  pool.  They're 
washing  their  golden  hair.  They've  all  taken  off 
their  slices.  I  low  beautiful  their  naked  feet!  They 
fold  their  hands.  They're  all  going  to  sing.  A  song 
of  praise  to  Buddha. 

(Enter  SHOSUIN  and  ZICNRAN.) 

Yiiien.  Zenran  Sam.i.  Come  to  him  quickly.  It's 
the  end. 

Zenran  (forgetting'  all  else,  rushes  unsteadily  to 
SHINRAN'S  side}.  Father !  (His  voice  sticks  in  his 
throat} 

Shinran.  They're  all  on  their  knees  worshiping 
the  three  jewels.  Golden  fruit  falls  from  the  branches 
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of  the  trees.  They  all  gather  it  up  and  offer  it  to  all 
the  Buddhas  of  the  ten  directions.  Ah,  flowers  are 
falling.  Flowers  arc  failing. 

Yuicn  (putting  his  mouth  dose  to  SIIINRAN'S  ear). 
Zen  ran  Sama  has  come. 

Zcuran  (speaking  loud).  Father.  It's  Zenran. 
Do  you  understand  ?  It's  I.  Father. 

Shinran  (opening  his  eyes  and  looking  into  ZENRAX'S 
face.}  Oh,  is  it  Zenran  ?  (Tries  to  raise  his  body, 
and  mores  his  hands  in  vain.) 

Physician  {stopping  him).     Lie  quietly. 

Zenran  (tveeping).  I  wanted  to  see  you.  Please 
forgive  me.  I — 

Shinran.  You're  forgiven.  There's  nobody  who 
judges  you. 

Zenran.     I'm  an  unfilial  son. 

Shinran.     You  were  unfortunate. 

Zenran.  I'm  a  bad  man.  Others  have  been 
made  unhappy  on  my  account.  I  curse  my  own 
existence. 

Shinran.  Oh,  terrible !  To  curse  one's  own 
self!  Bless  yourself.  It's  the  demons  who  are 
bad.  You're  a  child  of  Buddha  made  in  his 
form. 

Zenran.  I'm  unfit.  I've  heaped  up  many 
sins. 

Shinran.  Amida  atoned  for  those  sins  aeons  ago. 
They're  forgiven,  they're  forgiven.  (His  voice  grows 
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i/i'.n  an, I  stops.  The  1'h  \sician  raises  his  broils.)  Now 
I'm  i.;oin'jr  to  leave  this  \vorlcl.  (Thinly  but  firmly.} 
])•>  ymi  believe  in  Buddha?  (/KNKAN  makes  1:0 
rcp/v.}  Don't  refuse  his  mercy.  Say  you  believe. 
Give  peace  to  my  heart  on  the  day  my  soul  returns 
above.  (ZENRAN  turns  pale  iviili  the  anguish  in  hi!> 
soul.}  All  you  have  to  do  is  receive  it. 

(All  are  tense.  SnOSHlN  turns  pale  and  sits  looking 
at  XKNKAN  ivitli  eyes  like  fire.  ZF.NKAN'S  lips  are  con- 
vulsed icith  pain.  lie  re  gins  u>  say  some  tiling  and 
hesitates.  Pinally  he  speaks  despairingly} 

/.enran.  My  wretchedness —  I  don't  kno\v.  I  can't 
->'.eci\le.  (Falls  forward.  SIIOSIIIN  turns  deathly  pale.) 

Si'iinran.     ()!i.     (Closes  his  eyes.} 

(All  are  agitated.) 

P/'ivsician.     l;.verybod\r,  tliis  is  the  end. 

( The  deep  inner  emotion  readies  its  height.  But  all 
is  still  and  nobody  raises  a  i\nce.  The  disciples  go  to 
the  head  of  the  bed.  In  turn,  they  moisten  SITINKAN'S 
lips.) 

Shifiran  (moves  Ids  lips  slightly  and  an  expression 
t-f  agony  appears  in  his  'ace.  Then  it  gradually 
cp'ms-  and  finally  becomes  the  quiet  expression  of  peace 
enjoyed  only  by  the  blessed.  In  a  small  but  firm 
voice)  That's  all  right.  Everybody's  saved.  It's  a 
t;'ood  and  harmonious  v/orld.  (A  bright  beauty  not 
of  this  ivorld  spreads  oi'cr  his  face.)  Oh,  peace! 
Tiv  farlliest,  the  cicepest.  Xanv>i  Amida  Buts-.i. 
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Physician.     He's  dead. 

(Noble  emotion.  The  ivhole  room  becomes  absolutely 
quiet.  All  fold  their  hands.  For  a  while,  they  ail 
repeat  "  Namu  Amida  Butsu"  At  last  they  cease. 
For  a  moment  all  are  quiet.  Peaceful  hymnic  music. 
It  is  the  sign  that  SHIXRAN'S  soul  has  returned 
above?) 

(Curtain?) 


THE  END. 
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